














FACE POWDERS + VEGETALE 





Fin et doux comme la caresse d’une fee est l’effleurement de la Poudre Djer-Kiss. 
C’est donc avec une fierté bien légitime que moi, Kerkoff de Paris, vous presente, 
belles dames d’ Amérique, cette pure poudre Parisienne. 


O Your 


Translation: So fine—so light as a fairy caress the touch of Dijer-Kiss 
Face Powder. With so great pride do I, Kerkoff, of Paris, present to 
you lovely ladies of America this pure Parisian powder. 


—Kerkoff, Paris. 


C\/? fa . 
ky atural harm —~ SO gracious a summer aid 


Fragranced in France with Parfum 
Djer-Kiss itself—how helpful an accent 
it gives to your natural charm—this 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder. How gratify- 
ing, Mademoiselle, the assurance it gives 
that one is “of the day’s fashion?” 


Is Madame fatigued? How welcome a 
freshness then will you find in this 
French powder. Of a fineness almost 
unbelievable it is (in the words of 
M. Kerkoff himself) “light as a fairy 


caress.” 


For the sports, for the automobiling 
some prefer a clinging face powder. Use 


then Dier-Kiss Face Powder Adherente. 


EXTRACT + TALC 


TOILET WATER 


With such coolness it clings. 


And, naturellement, so great is the dis- 
crimination of our American friends in 
les affaires de toilette that they need 
scarcely be reminded that the toilette 
complete of Madame should be a per- 
fect harmony. 


So they will employ—not alone these 
charming Djer-Kiss Face Powders, but 
all the spécialités de Djer-Kiss each frag- 
ranced with Parfum Djer-Kiss. The talc, 
the toilet water, the rouge, the soap, 
the vegetale, the creams and the extract 
itself. Each will find its place in the 


toilette harmonieuse. 


Lipstick, Compacts and Creams, temporarily 
Door-Kiss Parfum wmported from France. 











5 Dainty 
‘Djer-Kiss 
Samples: 


How delighted you 

willbewith thisnew . . 
assortment of 5§ : 
dainty Djer-Kiss ‘ ; 
samples. You will 

receive a paquet con- 

taining Dyer- Kiss 

Extract, Vegetale, 

Toilet Water, Van- 

ishing Cream and 

Face Powder. You 

need but mail 25c to * 
the Alfred H.Smith 

Co., 26 West 34th 

Street, New York. 





SACHET + SOAP 


VANISHING CREAM - COLD CREAM 


LIPSTICK + ROUGE 
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Loses 74. 








Amazing Discovery Enables Mrs. Denneny to Lose 10 
She Has Lost 74 Pounds 
Already and Is Still Reducing. No Drugs, Starving, 
Exercise, Rolling, Painful Self_Denials or Discomforts 


Pounds the Very First Week. 


* WEIGHED 240 pounds. I had tried 
all kinds of anti-fat cures without 
success. Then one Sunday I saw your 

advertisement. It sounded so good that I 

sent for the books. 

“The very first week I lost 10 pounds 
and kept reducing steadily. I lost 74 
pounds and am still reducing. My friends 
say that I already look 10 years younger. 

“Formerly I could not walk upstairs 
without feeling faint. But now I can RUN 
upstairs. Formerly I felt as if I were suf- 
focating if I wa fast for 2 blocks. But 
now I can walk a mile just as fast as I can 
go and without the least sign of suffocation. 

“T never felt better in my life. There is 
not a sign of my former indigestion now. 
I sleep like a rock. And I have a fine com- 

lexion now, whereas before I was always 
bothered with pimples. 

“T have reduced my bust 7% inches, my 
waist 9 inches and my hips 11 inches. 
I even wear smaller shoes now. They were 
‘sixes,’ now they are ‘fives.’”” Mrs. Ma 
Denneny, 82 West 9th Street, Bayonne, N. J. 

Mrs. Denneny’s experience is but one of 
many similar ones. Within the last few 
months over 300,000 men and women have 
been shown how to reduce to normal weight 
and secure the slender, supple figures of 
youth by this pleasant method. 

The rate at which you lose your surplus 
flesh is absolutely under your own control. 
If you do not wish to lose fiesh as rapidly 
as a pound a day or ten pounds a week, 
you can regulate this natural law so that 
your loss of flesh will be more gradual. 


Secure New Vigor Also 


This natural method also builds your 
health and gives you renewed vitality and 





How Would You 
Like to Reduce to 
Your Ideal Figure? 


Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 


“I reduced from 175 pounds to 153 
nds (his normal weight) in two weeks. 





fore I started I was bby and sick; 
had stomach trouble all the time. I feel 
wonderful now.” 
Ben Naddle, 


102 Fulton St., New York City. 


Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days 


“Hurrah! I’ve lost 13 pounds since 
last Monday. I feel better than I have 


for months. 
Mrs. Geo. Guiterman, 
420 E. 66th St., New York City. 
Loses 28 Pounds in 30 Days 
“I found yor method 
just 30 days I lost 28 pounds (8 
the first week). 
also been greatly ben 


. A. Kettle, 
225 W. 39th St., New York City. 











energy. You obtain a clearer 
comp n, a brighter eye and 
a more elastic step. Many write 
that they have been astounded 
at losing wrinkles which they 
had supposed could not be 
effaced. Your nerves are im- 
proved and your sleep is more 
refreshing. You regain youth- 
ful vigor and spirits as well as 
a youthful form. 

And you obtain all this with- 
out any discomforts or self-de- 
nial. You make no change in 
your daily routine. You con- 
tinue to do the things you like 
and to eat the food you enjoy. 
In fact, far from giving up the 
pleasures of the table, you may 
even increase them. 


The Secret Explained 


_ Scientists have always real- 
ized that there was some natural 
law on which the whole system 
of weight control was based. 
But to discover this vital “law 
of food” had always baffled 
them. It remained for Eugene 
Christian, the world-famous food 
specialist, to discover the one 
safe, certain and easily followed 
method of regaining normal, healthful 
weight. He discovered that certain 
foods when eaten together take off 
weight instead of adding to it. Cer- 
tain combinations cause fat, others 
consume fat. For instance, if you eat 
certain foods at the same meal, they 
are converted into excess fat. But eat these same 
foods at different times and they will be converted 
into blood and muscle. Then the excess fat you 
already have is used up. There is nothing compli- 
cated and nothing hard to understand. It is simply 
a matter of learning how to combine your f 
properly, and this is easily done. 

even permits you to eat many 
delicious foods which you may now be denying 


yourself. For you can arrange your meals so that 
these delicacies will no longer be fattening. 


Free Trial—Send No Money 


Eugene Christian has incorporated his remark~ 
able secret of weight control into 12 easy-to-follow 
lessons “Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health.” Lessons one and two show you how to 
reduce slowly; the others show how to reduce 
more rapidly. To make it ible for every one 
to profit by his discovery he offers to send the 
complete course on free trial to any one sending 
in the coupon. 

If you act quickly you can take advantage of 
a@ special reduced i ngs offer that is being made 
for a short time y. All you need do is to mail 
the coupon—or write a letter or postcard if you 
prefer—without sending a any, and the course 
will be sent you at once, IN PLAIN WRAPPER. 


When it arrives pay the postman the special 
price of only $1.97 (plus the few cents ) 
and the course is yours. The regular price of the 
course is $3.50, but $1.97 is all you have to pay 
while the special offer is in existence. There are 
no further payments. But if you are not thoroughly 

alter 0 30-day test of ie mathnd 8 ee 
return the course and your money will be refunded 
instantly. (If more convenient you may remit with 
the coupon, but this is not necessary.) 

So you run no risk whatever. Either you ex- 
perience in 10 days such a wonderful reduction in 

ight and such a wonderful gain in health, that ne 
wish to continue this simple, easy, delightful method 





and digestive disorders. 
proved won 
will continue to 


Mrs. Mea J. Denneny, of 82 W. 9th St., 

. J., before and after losing 74 

by this wonderful method. She also 
Her "Ph st im 
com - 

. She is still reducing and 
so until she reaches her 





» ideal weight 


or else Bee return the course and your money is 
refunded without question. 


Don’t delay. This i 
golly AE + gg 









price 
If you 
act at once you’ gain a valuable 
secret of health, beauty and nor- 
mal weight that will be of priceless 
value to you throughout your life. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. W-2088 


43 West 16th Street, New York City 


If you prefer you may copy wording of coupon in a 
lelter or on postcard, 


= 2 = SS se ae ee) SE em 
CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept. W-2088, 43 West 16th St., New York City 
Whew) Say oe ofvanee roa ated mo, pies 
in 1 
the 
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ee Re a 
hands I will 


it is in postman only $1.97 
plus the cents postage) full payment, and there 
are to be no any time. h 


ts 

I special reduced 
the "pe m recarn refunded if I am not 
oo leas with the wonderful results. Iam to the 
.} b 
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Tonight, in 10,000,000 
homes, they are seeking 
the answer they might get 
in Photoplay Magazine 


«' 
“T Wonder If That Picture Is Worth While” 


ig atl more than two-thirds of the pictures produced 
+ are worth your time and money. Readers of 
PHOTOPLAY are not wasting their precious hours and 
dollars. They will consult the review department 
called ** Shadow Stage’ and they can see at a glance 
whether the picture playing at their theater is worth 
while or not. 


PHOTOPLAY reviews are written by people who 
like motion pictures—not by sour critics. They are 
absolutely unbiased, fearless and unprejudiced. You 
may have confidence in PHOTOPLAY'’S advice because 
it is absolutely uncontrolled by any ‘influence’ except 
the biggest influence of all—the betterment of pictures 
for the sake of the people who support them. 


PHOoTOPLAY Is the National Guide to Pictures 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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The 
response to 
Photoplay’s prize 
offer for letters on 
“Whats the 
Matter with the 
Pictures ?”’ was 
amazing. The 


great number 


of replies received | 


and the cleancut 
statements 
they contained 
prove that 
the public knows 
exactly what 
it likes and ts 
anxious to express 


its wants 


is. 


These Letters 
will be found on 
3S and 


following pages 
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How A New Kind of Clay 
Remade My Complexion 
in 30 Minutes 


For reasons which every woman will understand, I have con- 


cealed my name and my identity. 


complexion in one short half hour. 


COULD hardly believe my eyes. Just 
thirty minutes before my face had been 
blemished and unsightly; my skin had 

been coarse, sallow and lifeless. Now it was 
actually transformed. I was amazed when I 
saw how beautiful my complexion had be- 
come—how soft its texture, how exquisite its 
coloring. Why, the blemishes and impurities 
had been lifted right away, and a charming, 
smooth, clear skin revealed underneath! 
What was this new kind of magic? 

You see, I never really did have a pretty 
complexion. My skin is very sensitive. It 
always used to be so coarse and rough that 
I hated to use powder. Sometimes pimples 
and eruptions would appear overnight—and 
as for blackheads, I never could get rid of 
them! 


To be perfectly frank with you, I tried 
everything there was totry. I greeted each 
new thing with hope—but hope was soon 
abandoned as my skin became only more 
harsh and colorless. Finally 
gave up everything in favor of 
massage. But suddenly I found 
that tiny wrinkles were begin- 
ning to show around the eyes 
and chin—and I assure you I 
gave up massage mighty quick. 

Wasn’t there anything that 
would clear my complexion, that 
would make it soft and smooth 
and firm? Wasn't therelanything 
I could do without wasting more 
time and more money? It was 
very discouraging and I was 
tempted more than once to give 
it up. 

In fact, on one very disappoint- 
ing occasion I firmly resolved 
never to use anything but soap 
and water on my face again. But 
then something very wonderful 
happened—and, being a woman, 


But I have asked the young 
woman whose pictures you see here to pose for me, so that you 
can see exactly how the marvelous new discovery remakes one’s 


formed into smooth, clear, 
delicately-colored beauty. 

I shall never forget my 
extraordinary experience 
with Domino Complexion 
Clay. It accomplished in 
a half-hour what other 
preparations had not ac- 
complished in years. It is 
because it did it for me, 
because I actually had 
this wonderful experience, 
that I consented to write 
this story for publication. 


Domino House 
Made This Offer 
To Me 


The formula from which 
the amazing Domino Com- 





I promptly changed my mind. 


Why I Changed My Mind 


Did you know that the outer layer of the 
skin, called the epidermis, is constantly dy- 
ing and being replaced by new cells? I didn’t 
—until I read a very remarkable announce- 
ment. That announcement made me change 
my mind. It explained, simply and clearly, 
how blackheads, pimples and nearly all facial 
eruptions are caused when dead skin and bits 
of dust clog the pores. Impurities form in 
the stifled pores—and the results are soon 
noticeable. 

The announcement went on to explain how 
scientists had discovered a marvelous clay, 
which, in oniy one application, drew dust, 
dirt and other impurities and harmful ac- 
cumulations to the surface. This Domino 
Complexion Clay, in only a half-hour, actu- 
ally lifted away the blemishes and the im- 
purities. And when it was removed the skin 
»eneath was found to be soft, smooth, clear 
and charming! Can you blame me for want- 
ing to try this wonderful discovery on my 
own blemished complexion? 


My Extraordinary Experience 


I won’t bore you with details. Suffice to 
say that I applied the Domino Complexion 
Clay I had read about to my face one eve- 
ning at nine o’clock and settled myself com- 
fortably for a half-hour of reading. Soon I 
was conscious of a cool, drawing sensation. In 
afew moments the clay on my face had dried 
into a fragrant mask. And as it dried and 
hardened there was a wonderful tingling feel- 
ing. I could actually feel the millions of tiny 
pores _breathing, freeing themselves of the 
impurities that had stifled them, giving up 
the bits of dust and the accumulations that 
had bored deeply beneath the surface. 


At nine-thirty I removed the Domino 
Complexion Clay and, to my utter astonish- 
ment, found that I had a brand new complex- 
ion! Hidden beauty had actually been re- 
vealed! Every blackhead had vanished; the 


whole texture of the skin had been trans- 


plexion 
Clay is 
made was 
discovered 
by the 
chemists of 
the Domi- 
no House. 
I have been = 
asked to 

state here, , 
at the end of my story, that Domino House 
will send without any money in advance a 
$3.50 jar of Domino Complexion Clay to any 
one who_reads my story. If I would write 
my experience with the marvelous new 
Domino Complexion Clay for publication the 
Domino House agreed to accept only $1.95 
for a $3.50 jar from my readers. 


You, as my reader, shovid not miss this 
opportunity. I am sure that the marvelous 
Domino Complexion Clay will do for you 
what it has done for me. It is guaranteed to 
do so, and a special deposit of $10,000 in the 
State Bank of Philadelphia backs this guar- 
antee. Your money will be promptly refunded 
if you are not delighted with results and re- 
turn what is left of Domoino Complexion Clay 
within 10 days. 


Send No Money 


It is not necessary to send any money with 
the coupon. Just pay the postman $1.95 (plus 
few cents postage) when the jar of Domino 
Complexion Clay isin your hands. You will 
have the same extraordinary experience that 
I had—and you will be grateful to me for 
agreeing to write this story. But I advise 
you to act at once before the special offer is 
withdrawn and Domino Complexion Clay is 
once more placed at its regular price. 


ONLY $495 


By taking advantage of 
this special low-price of- If You Act 
fer, and sending direct at Once 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIN®, 


coupon or a postcard today. 




























Three simple steps 
—and the com- 
plexion is made 
clear, smooth and 
radiantly beautt- 
full 


to the manufacturers, you get Domino Com- 
plexion Clay freshly-compounded, the very day 
your order arrives. 
plus few cents postage, although products of a 
similar nature, and without many of the ad- 
vantages of Domino Complexion Clay, are sold 
regularly from $2.50 to $3.50. 


And you pay only $1.95, 


Mail this 
Domino House, 
Dept. 268, 269 South 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Don’t delay—I’m glad I didn’t! © 





Domino House, Dept. 268 


269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 


Clay, sufficient for 2 months of beauty treatments. Ac- 
cording to the special agreement, I will pay postman only 
$1.95 (plus postage). Although I am benefiting by this 
special reduced price, I am purchasing this first jar with 
the guaranteed privilege of returning it within 10 days 
and you agree to refund my money if I am not delighted 
with the results in every way. I am to be the sole judge, 
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PARAMOUNT} 


Announces its 
Greatest Program 
of Motion Picture 
Be ylimacelisvitaite 


| genaetanapin great new Paramount] conceivable stimulus and equipment to 
Pictures will be released in the com- | produce the most magnificent and thrill- 
ing six months, beginning August 6th. | ing pictures! 
Your theatre manager is booking your You are to be the deciding factor in 
photoplays now for the coming season. | this audacious program of Every Para- 
Make sure that he is preparing to| mount Picture a Big Picture! 
show you these Paramount Pictures. Seize the opportunity in advance! 
It is for you that Paramount has Telephone the theatre. Ask the man- 
worked out step by step, months in| ager: ‘When are these Paramount Pic- 
advance, this great program, tures coming?”’ 
—gathered all the great geniuses of Get the day and date of showing for 


[ production—stars, supporting artists, | everyone of the forty-one, and you are all 
HT HTT) directors, novelists, dramatists, tech- | set for the greatest shows of the greatest 
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These are the Forty-one New 
Paramount Pictures you should ask your theatre manager to book 








WALLACE REID The 
in ‘* The Dictator” - 
Supported by Lila Lee 

Directed by Jumes Cruze 


MARION DAVIES 
in ‘* The Young Diana’”’ 
by Marie Corelli 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Adaptat 


THOMAS MEIGHAN 

in ‘‘ If You Believe It, It’s So” 
by Perley Poore Sheehan 
Directed by Tom Forman 


BETTY COMPSON 

n ‘‘The Bonded Woman” 
by John Fleming Wilson 
Directed by Philip Rosen 


MAY McAVOY 
in ‘‘The Top of New York”’ 


*“THE LOVES OF PHARAOH” 
with Emil Jannings, Dagny Servaes, and 
Harry Liedtke 
An Ernest Lubitsch Production 


GLORIA SWANSON 
in ‘‘Her Gilded Cage”’ 
A Sam Wood Production 


A William deMille Production 
‘“‘NICE PEOPLE”’ 
with Wallace Reid, Bebe Daniels, 
Conrad Nagel and Julia Faye 
krom the play by Rachel Crothers 
Scenario by Clara Beranger 


RODOLPH VALENTINO 
in ‘‘Blood and Sand”’ 
A Fred Niblo Production 
Supported by Lila Lee and Nita Naldi 
l'rom the novel by Vicente Blasco Ibanez and the 
play by Tom Cushing 
Adaptation by June Mathis 


‘*THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN” 
with Alma Kubens 
l'rom the story by James Oliver Curwood 
Directed by Frank Borzage 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


“THE SIREN CALL” 
with Dorothy Dalton 
An Irvin V. Willat Production 
Supported by — hoe = and Mitchell Lewis 
Nash 2 _# Philip Hurn 


By 


Adaptation by by E. 


JACK HOLT 
‘“While Satan f£leeps’”’ 
A Peter B. Kyne Special 
A:lapted by Albert S. LeVino 
the novel “The Parson of Panamint” 
Directed by Joseph Henabery 


CECIL B. De MILLE’S 
**Manslaughter”’ 
with THOMAS MEIGHAN 
Leatrice Joy and Lois Wilson 
From the novel by Alice Duer Miller 
Adaptation by Jeanie Macpherson 
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it's the best show 


THE MYSTERIES OF INDIA” 


A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 
witii Bebe Daniels, James Kirkwood and 


Adi 
by Pericy Poore Sheehan and Frank 


with Wanda Hawley and Milton Sills 


WALLACE REID and LILA LEE 


“THE COWBOY AND‘THE LADY” 


Supported by W. J. Ferguson and Theodore Kosloff 


Adapted oom the play by Alethea Luce and novel 


‘““ENEMIES OF WOMEN” 

by Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
Directed by Robert Vignola 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Hamilton Theatrical Corp. presents 


“PINK GODS” 
A George Melford Production 
Anna Q. Nilsson **EBB TIDE” 


J. E, Nash and with Lila Lee and James Kirkwood 


Cast Includes George Fawcett and 
Raymond Hatton 


Sonya Levien 


ion by 


“THE OLD HOMESTEAD” 
with Theodore Roberts 


ipte] from Denman Thompson's play 


Woods “THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR” 


l’rom the story by Peter B. Kyne 
Directed by Frank Borzage 


Seenario by Julien Josephson 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


Directed by James Cruze 


a, FERGUSON 
**Outcast”’ 
by Hubert Henry Davies 
A John Robertson Production 
Adaptation by Josephine Lovett 


‘““THE FACE IN THE FOG” 
by Jack Boyle 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


‘“‘BURNING SANDS” 


“SINGED WINGS” 
with Bebe Daniels 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 


A George Melford Production 


in ‘‘ The Ghost Breaker”’ ——_—_——————_ 

Directed by Alfred Green THOMAS MEIGHAN 

in ‘ bo ~ aane and Broke”’ 
orge Ade 


Diretted Alfred Green 


with Mary Miles Minter 
and Tom Moore 


A John Robertson Production AGNES AYRES 


in ‘‘A Daughter of Laney 

A George Fitzmaurice Production Adaptation by Beulah Marie Dix 

“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” Directed by Joseph Henabery 

with Betty Compson and Bert Lytell 

A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“KIC N” 


THOMAS MEIGHAN c 4 
in “The Man Who Saw Tomorrow” with Betty Compson and Bert Lytell 
Perley Poore Sheehan and Frank Condon 
Directed by Alfred Green 


“ON THE HIGH SEAS” 
with Dorothy Dalton and Jack Holt 
Supported by Mitchell Lewis 
by Edward Sheldon 
An Irvin V. Willat Production 


ag a oy VALENTINO 
“The Young Rajah” 


WALLACE REID 
in ‘‘ Thirty Days” 
by A. E. Thomas and Clayton Hamilton 
Directed by James Cruze 


MARION DAVIES 
in ‘‘ Little Old New York” 
by Rida Johnson Young 
Directed by Frank Borzage 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


RODOLPH VALENTINO 
in ‘‘A Spanish Cavalicr”’ 
Based on the play “ Don Caesar De Bazan" 
by Adolph D. Ennery and P. F. P. Dumanior 
Scenario by June Mathis 


JACK HOLT 
in ‘* Making a Man” 
A Peter B. Kyne Special 
Directei by Joseph Henabery 
Adaptation by Albert Shelby LeVino 


ALICE BRADY 
in ‘‘ Missing Millions 


A William deMille Production 
“NOTORIETY” 
with Bebe Daniels 
by Clara Beranger 


“Amos Judd” 
by John Ames Mitchell 
Directed by Philip E. Rosen 
Adaptation by June Mathis 


ALICE BRADY 
in ‘‘ Anna Ascends” 
Directed by Joseph Henabery 


A William deMille Production 
- ARENCE” 
with Wallace Reid, Agnes Ayres and 
May McAvoy 
Adaptation by Clara Beranger 


GLORIA SWANSON 
in ‘‘The Impossible Mrs. Bellew” 
A Sam Wood Production 
by David Lisle 
Adaptation by Percy Heath 
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Conspicuous 
Nose pores ~— 
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srow larger if neglected 


OMPLEXIONS otherwise 
flawless are often ruined 
by conspicuous nose pores. 


The pores of the face are not 
as fine as on other parts of the 
body. On the nose especially, 
there are more fat glands than 
elsewhere and there is more ac- 
tivity of the pores. 


These pores, if not properly 
stimulated and kept free from 
dirt, clog up and become en- 
larged. To reduce enlarged nose 
pores use this special treatment: 


RING a soft cloth from very 

hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold 
it to your face. When the heat has 
expanded the pores, rub in very 
ently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 
| eae this hot water and lather 
application several times, stopping 
at once if your nose feels sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing the nose for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment with 
the steady general use of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Be- 
fore long you will see how the 
treatment gradually reduces the 
enlarged pores until they are 
inconspicuous. 


This is only one of the famous 


skin treatments given in the 
booklet “4 Skin You Love to 
Touch,” whichis wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. A special Woodbury treat- 
ment for each different type of 
skin is given in this booklet. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day and begin tonight the right 
treatment for your skin. 


The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in overcoming common. skin 
troubles, make it ideal for gen- 
eral use. A 25c cake lasts amonth 
or six weeks. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations, containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 


ream 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
The treatment booklet, “‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” ‘ 
Send for this set today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 508 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in 
Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 508 Sherbrooke St., Perth, On- 
tario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & 
Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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“HE world has been waiting for Mary Pickford to grow up. 
But Mary savs she will continue to leave the maturer roles 
to others. When we look at. her here we think she’s right 
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x Ingram made love to her and married her. 
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BEST LYTELL its coming back. He is playing the ro- 
mantic hero of “To Have and To Hold’, opposite Betty 
Compson; and after that will do more films of the same high order 


IRA BILL 
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A BABY in whom the flame of genius burns: Master Jackie 
Coogan We await “Oliver Twist”, in which the famous 
Dickens character is portrayed for the first time by a real boy 


WIN BOWER UESSER 
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WO Brooklyn kids became two of the most famous girls in the 
world. And they still prefer corned beef and cabbage to caviar, 
figuratively speaking. Meet Ming Toy and Norma Talmadge 
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serial villain who pursued him for thousands of reels in the 


NTONIO MORENO has at last broken away from the 
chapter drama and become again a player of human parts 
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y Nita Nald 
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HE old, obviou 
She is now vamping Rodolf Valentino in “Blood and Sand’ 
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Send for 
Free Sample 


A postcard addressed 
to Section 45-HF 
Department of Home 
Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will bring you a 
wenerous free comets 
of Ivory Flakes and a 
booklet of complete 
directions 
for use. 











Guess! Haw many times has this silk 
Jersey-and-georgette nightgown been washed ? 


TS heavy silk folds still glow 
and glisten with life! 


Its dainty flesh-tint is so 
fresh and lovely that, if you 
saw the original gown, you 
might easily mistake it for a 
new garment, as many others 
have. 


Yet it has been washed 
42 times — with lvory Soap 


Flakes. 


What a tribute to the mod- 
ern washing method with 
Ivory Flakes! 


Don’t think of this as an 
unusual achievement. You 
can duplicate it easily yourself, 
with any silk, woolen or lace 








garment which pure water 
alone will not harm. 


Just follow the directions 
on the Ivory Flakes package. 


Ivory Flakes accomplishes 
such wonderful results with 
delicate garments because it is 
exactly the same gentle soap 
that millions of women have 
used for more than a gen- 
eration for their faces and 
hands, for their bath and 
shampoo — Ivory Soap — in 
flake form for greater con- 
venience. 


Nothing has ever been made 
that can take the place of 
Ivory Soap. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 


Copyright 1922, by The I’rocter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 








This garment and 
its owner's letter 
are on file in the 
Procter & Gamble 
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MR. PRODUCER, ITS UP TO YOU 


N other pages PHorop.ay presents the 
findings of its investigation into what’s 
the matter with motion pictures. 

Puorop.tay found its readers very clear 
upon the evils besetting the silent drama. 
The chief troubles, aside from high admission 
prices, found by the public jury were weak 
stories and over exploitation of stars—in 
other words a general disregard of human 
intelligence. 

A serious public lassitude has enveloped our 
film theaters. The producers seem to have 
looked upon the recent taint of scandal to be 
at fault and so seriously have they been con- 
cerned with the morals of their studios that 
they have engaged a master organizer to 
win back the mass favor. 

Puotop.iay looks upon the debility now 
affecting the motion picture to be much 
more deep seated. Briefly the motion picture 
needs new men, new blood, new vision, new 
ideals. 

Puorop.ay is not unmindful of the great 
difficulties of picture production. It is not 
overlooking the importance of the personal 
factor, the dearth of real directors and the 
scarcity of real screen writers. It is not dis- 
paraging the sincere attempts of a few pro- 
ducers to train men for these crafts. 


These producers are concerning themselves 
right now with the veneer rather than with 
essentials. Realizing that the public is 
cooling in its enthusiasm, they are’ resorting 
to all manner of expedients. They are 
seeking vainly to convince the public by 


promises rather than performances. Will 
Hays’ salary is broadcasted as proof of the 
sincerity of their purpose to improve and up- 
lift the business. They are greatly concerned 
with censorship. They make great ado about 
the educational potentialities of the films. 
All very fine but— 
The trouble is with pictures themselves. 
If the producers will give the American 
public a consistent line of good motion pic- 
tures and these pictures are advertised in an 
honest and convincing manner the public 
will flock back to the theaters—not until then. 
Puorop.tay believes in Will Hays. It 
sympathizes with him and realizes the sin- 
cerity and high purpose of the man. But, 
unless the firms that have retained him back 
him up with good pictures, he is as helpless 
as a child pleading for the moon. 


The answer is men—a new breed of men— 
a combination of able, resourceful, honest 
dealing business leaders with the men who 
possess artistic vision and talent for motion 
picture making. Get rid of the incompetents, 
the charlatans, the egotists, the self adver- 
tisers. Develop the new breed! 

Time will do this, of course. If we are to 
save the photoplay, we must speed the day! 
The film fans can do their bit by boycotting 
the producer who takes their money under 
false pretenses and by patronizing the theater 
making a sincere attempt to give them what 
they want. 

After all, the film patron with the quarter 
in his pocket holds the whip hand. 























Harold Lloyd gets his joy out of simple, natural things. Yet he is the most consistent 
single screen attraction in America today and paid a $165,000 income tax last year 








Harold Lloyd isn’t a showman. 
praise himself. He can’t pose and he’s more 
interested in other people than in himself 


" HAT about Harold Lloyd?” 
I suppose it is because I like Harold Lloyd so 
much, admire and respect him so tremendously, that 
I have thought sufficiently about him to ask that 


question. 


The Gang was discussing genius in the art of motion pictures. 

It was a hot evening in Hollywood and the ancient and venerable 
topic of ‘‘Have you read?” had died of sheer inanition. 

A hint of ocean breeze floated in through my pergola, bring- 
ing the spicy scent of Cecil Bruner roses and a shower of 
palely pink petals. It brought, too, renewed pep enough for 
someone to mention that a group of famous critics had just 
selected Charlie Chaplin as one of the fifteen immortals of all 
And we fell to discussing genius in the movies 
and trying to estimate how many real geniuses the art, 


times. 


had produced 


I waited for the usual list to be completed—Charlie 
Chaplin, D. W. Griffith, Mary Pickford. 
three are always conceded. A few new names were 
And met with giggles, with argument, 
One or two with friendly semi- 


ventured. 

biting scorn. 

agreement. 
Then I burst into the fray. 


““What about Harold Lloyd?” I asked. 
There was a little, blank silence. 
amazed faces turned on me in the purple dusk. 


The Gang are hard-boiled, 
but they usually pay you the 
compliment of considering 
your bet before they call. 
They considered mine, but, 
as I have said, blankly. 

So I backed it up a little. 

“Oh, he doesn’t wear a 
flowing tie, nor long locks. 
He doesn’t discuss socialism 
nor anthropomorphism nor 
atavism at dinner. He 
doesn’t tell you he’s a genius. 
But J think he is one. Can’t 
a genius be a normal human 
being? Isn’t he nearer to be- 
ing really great because he is 
so well-balanced, so decent, 
so clean and kindly in char- 
acter and life? Can’t a gen- 
ius be a regular guy?” 

““Y-yes,”’ said the publicity 
director, a regular guy, but 
not a regular regular guy, if 
you know what I mean. 

The dramatic critic nodded. 
“That’s it. I’m not going to 
argue this—yet. I never 
thought about Harold Lloyd 
in that réle befere.”’ 

“‘Neither did I,’’ admitted 
the famous woman novelist, 
“I—I never thought about 
him at all. But I’d walk two 
miles in the rain in these 
shoes,” she held up a shapely 
foot in gear that was highly 
ornamental but most imprac- 
tical, ‘‘to see one of his pic- 
tures. I never miss him.” 

“He’s awfully funny, all 
right,” said the red-headed 
scenario writer, who has a 


Blank and 


He can’t 


sense of humor. 


“Don’t be silly,” said I. 


“WHAT ABOUT HAROLD LLOYD?” 


By 
Adela Rogers St. Fohns 


“He makes me iaugh more than anybody eise. 
But somehow I always figured he was—just funny. Like a man 
with red hair or blue eyes or a snub nose.” 

‘How can he be just naturally funny 


when he isn’t a bit funny off? He’s as different from the character 


walked in here this minute. 
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Top, Harold Lloyd’s first picture. Fust beneath Harold is shown with 


his grandmother, Mrs. Sara Fraser, aged 89 years 
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he plays as night is from day. You wouldn’t recognize him if he 
He’s funny, and he’s pathetic, and 
he’s lovable on the screen because he’s a great come- 
dian and a great actor. 
takes him for granted.” 
The very fine character actress, who is a supreme 
screen technician herself,opened her black eyes very 
wide and stared at me, “Harold Lloyd a great 
actor?” she gasped, then as she began to think, 
the gasp dragged out into a sort of hum, 
“Why, I never thought of him as an actor at 


Yet the whole world just 


“Didn’t you?” ITasked. ‘Well, try it. Re- 
member that in ‘Never Weaken’ which was a 
three-reel picture, he held the screen abso- 
lutely alone for more than a reel and a half. 
Did you ever see anybody else do that? Re- 
member the drama of the awfully funny 
scenes in that when he was trying to commit 
I watched some of those scenes on 
the girders made. 


Now while that picture 
wasn’t made as high up from 
the street as it looked, it was 
made on a scaffolding struc- 
ture that would have given 
him a good hard fall of two 
stories if he’d slipped. But 
he acted—even up there. 

“Remember the — switch 
from swift comedy to pathos 
—almost tragedy—in 
‘Grandma’s Boy’ when he 
runs into the house and con- 
fides to his grandmother that 
he’s a coward? And the first 
reel of. ‘The Sailor-Made 
Man,’ where he was the fresh, 
spoiled, nervy son of the idle 
rich. Then tell me he isn’t a 
great actor!” 

The character actress gave 
a decisive little nod. ‘‘You 
bet he is. But—let me illus- 
trate what I think about him 
Some ball players always 
make every chance they have 
look hard. If it’s an easy fly 
to center, they stand on their 
left ear and grab it out of the 
air with their bare hand. 
Grandstanders. Others, like 
Eddie Collins, do everything 
easy. They make the hard- 
est try in the world look sim- 
ple. That’s Harold Lloyd. 
He’s so evenly balanced as an 
artist that you don’t realize 
he is one.” 

I bore my triumph mod- 
estly. From behind me, the 
assistant director spoke in his 
leisurely, positive way, “He's 
the greatest ‘gag’ man in the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The essential characteristic of Helen Ferome 
Eddy is patience. For four years she has been 
dreaming and planning her own company 








Instead of occupying de 
luxe mahogany offices, 
Miss Eddy and Miss 
Carol hold their produc- 
tion conferences over the 
tea table or in their apart- 
ment kitchen. The reali- 
zation of their dream is 
one of those real life film 
romances 


ee ee 





THE GIRL PICTURE MAGNATES 


By ‘Foan ‘fordan 


The story of two brave girls who have cast them- 


selves upon the perilous sea of screen production 


and read the cold, rather dry little news notes 
in the drama column. 
unadorned facts as that 

Constance Talmadge has started work on her new production, 
“East Is West.” 

Allan Dwan is directing the big tournament scenes in ‘‘Robin 
Hood,” Douglas Fairbanks’ latest. 

Virginia Valli is to play the leading role in ‘“The Village Black- 
smith” for Fox. 

Routine. Stereotyped. Business-like. 

But every now and then you may lift the veil from the cold 
black and white structure and find behind it romance, thrills, 
drama, dreams come true. The very story of success or failure. 
The epitome of the fight for the good things-of the world, for the 
achievement of ambitious dreams. 

The other day, for example, I picked up the paper over my 
morning orange juice and read that Robertson-Cole was to release 
a series of Ray Carol Productions, starring Helen Jerome Eddy. 

Simple enough. 

But as I sat musing over it, the real story of that thing came to 
me and gave me a terrific kick, because I realized that things like 
it are going on in Hollywood every day, and we overlook them in 
the hurry and hard work of our lives. 

It is a very clean, sweet, fine story of two girls who through 
sheer endeavor and optimism made their dreams come true. 

About six or seven years ago these two girls came to Hollywood 
—separately, neither dreaming of the other’s existence. They 
were both very young, very inexperienced, quite poor, but in the 
motion picture world they had seen the field for the things they 
wanted to do. 

One of them—Helen Jerome Eddy—wanted to be a great 
actress, some day perhaps a motion picture star. 

The other one—Ray Carol—wanted to write, to be a successful 
scenarioist, to have a hand in the thrilling game of making pictures. 

Seldom have human beings had more clear-cut ambitions than 
these two. 

The first girl came from a sheltered home, with the background 
of considerable education and breeding. She had sincerity, some 


Be morning you may pick up your paper 


Notes stating such 





with their own company 


measure of serene and girlish loveliness, and, above all, infinite 
patience. 

The other girl came from every sort of dire poverty, from intense 
struggle, from the clamorous, clashing birthpangs of an immigrant 
family transplanted from European countries to fight for its very 
existence in the promised land of America. Italian and Russian 
blood mingled in her veins. She had seven brothers and sisters 
younger than she, all needing her help and support, and her edu- 
cation was a precious and wonderful thing snatched in night hours, 
in spare moments, yet very complete and clear for that very 
reason. But ambition in seething floods she did have, the capacity 
to work and the power to dream dreams and see visions. Her 
spirit was indomitable. 

Three or four years ago, when they had separately climbed the 
first hard steps, Helen Jerome Eddy and Ray Carol Kapleau, that 
is her real name, met. 

It was one of those friendships that form at sight. And it isa 
friendship that I hold up with glee to prove that women are ca- 
pable of fine and unselfish devotion to each other. Coming as they 
did from the very opposite poles of life, they found: mutual ideals, 
ambitions, congenial characteristics that cemented their first 
liking. 

They took a little bungalow, a very little bungalow, and decided 
to stick together for a while in fighting this motion picture battle 
of success. 

There they shared the cooking, the marketing, the housework 
and. the expenses. Whoever was working paid the bills, and the 
other one did the housework. 

Sometimes things were pretty tough sledding, sometimes they 
struck a smooth and. easy stretch on the road. Helen Jerome 
Eddy became a well known name in pictures, a name associated 
with well done character roles, with sweet and wholesome woman- 
hood. Ray Carol sold some fairly successful scenarios, and some 
work to magazines of a high literary calibre. 

But whether the barometer was up or (Concluded on page 111) 
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Preceding Chapter 


Hattie Johnson, a timid, almost plain little factory girl, accompanies 
a friend to a film studio in Manhattan. While Hattie is watching a 
scene being made, she is mistaken by the great director, de Brissac, 
for an applicant for a role in his new feature. She is made up and 
pushed on the set before she has time to think. De Brissac’s fierce 
tongue-lashings turn her emotions inside out—and the camera records 
her tears. Later that night she faces an irate grandmother and sister. 
In spite of their objections she returns to the fascinating studio, there 
to see, on the screen, an amazing new Hattie. Suddenly imbued 
with courage, she persuades her family to let her accept a contract 
to go to California to be de Brissac’s newest heroine. The three 
board the west-bound Limited, on which de Brissac is also a passenger. 
His training begins at once. Hattie finds she must place herself in 
the director’s hands and obey him unquestioningly. 


9. 


ATTIE had never before been in a sleeping car or a 

dining car. A glimpse of Lake Erie in the early morn- 

ing light brought dreams of wide spaces and sweeping 

adventure. Chicago was smoky, angular, a tangle of 
speeding motors, but thrillingly alive. They lunched in the station 
there, and then took Gran’ma for a ride by the lake. Early in the 
evening they boarded the palatial train that was to carry them to 
the coast during three bewildering days. The sense of speed, of 
being dragged through the hours faster than she could think, was 
intensified now. Her eyes took in one by one the other passengers 
—two-thirds of them men, very well dressed—and with each 
demure glance her breast stirred romantically. The two or three 
prettily gowned girls would be picture stars, doubtless. 

It was impossible to keep her shut in the drawing room; she 
would wander back to the observation car, there to sit with a 
magazine lying unread in her lap; and because they seemed now 
to be settled down for the long journey, because, too, Gran’ma and 
little Emily needed much attention, Alice let her go. 

In the morning, late, Hattie took Emily forward to the dining 
car, while Alice stayed to eat with Gran’ma in the drawing room. 
Mr. de Brissac called a languid good morning out of a compart- 
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HATTIE OF 


The most realistic 
novelette of motion picture life 
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ment of shining mahogany, and then joined them. He found a 
table for them, ordered their breakfast, and spoke very kindly to 
Emily. His air of proprietorship was complete. She couldn’t 
resist it, even when he paid the check. That didn’t seem quite 
right. But he was her chief now. He was a great man. His 
atmosphere enveloped her. It was unbelievable. But it was the 
amazing truth. When, on the way back through the train, he 
asked her into his compartment, she did hesitate, and held Emily’s 
little hand rather tightly; but in his patiently commanding way he 
took the child back to the drawing room, saying that he would 
explain to her sister the need of talking over the work. 

Hesitant, inadequate, she seated herself by the window. Ina 
brief time he would return. She hoped he wouldn’t close the door. 
She wouldn’t know how to handle a situation like that, though 
perhaps it would be all right. He had given his promise to make 
her. De Brissac had promised that! She must try to believe it, 
but first she must learn to control her nerves. <A few books lay on 
the opposite seat, rather large books. She leaned forward to see 
the titles. He would be a great student, of course. He knew all 
about history and literature and the stage. One of the books was 
called ‘Sentimental Education,” by a writer named Flaubert. 
She wondered what that meant. Another was ‘Sex in Relation 
to Society,’ by Ellis. She looked into that one, turned a few 
pages, then lifted her eyes in some confusion. An open bag on a 
corner seat bore his initials—‘‘ A. de B.’’ She could see a dressing 


case in it, also initialed, and became aware of a fluttering sense of 
intimacy. 
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He didn’t close the door, which was somewhat reassuring. He 
quietly seated himself beside her; picked up that thick book about 
Sex. 

“Ever read this?” he asked. 

She couldn’t speak. When he turned his eyes on her she did 
contrive, in a downcast way, to move her head in the negative. 

She couldn't look at him. 

“You'll want to understand these things,” he went on, with that 
air of casual kindness. ‘‘ Emotional experience is necessary to an 
actress. You must know the emotions before you can express them. 
Ever had any experience?” 

She could only sit very still. 

“‘Sex experience?” 

It seemed to her that she mustn’t play the child. Again she 
moved her head in the negative. 

“There'll be some of these crazy fellows after you out there, as 
soon as you begin to be known. But don’t let them talk to you.” 

She tried to utter a meek, ‘“‘I won’t,”” but no sound came. 

“Keep close to me,”” he added. ‘Tell me everything.” 

He hummed softly, in a musical voice, and took her hand, as he 
had in the evening. Good-humoredly, with an enthusiasm that 
seemed at moments rather boyish, he began telling her the story of 
the new picture. She felt it to be wonderful; about a beggar girl 
who was seen by the king as he rode out through the palace gate 
and became his consort and finally his queen in a time of political 
intrigue and wickedness and warfare, a time when only the pure 
soul of a guileless little girl could save a decadent people. There 


Hattie began to notice a small dark girl with strange eyes, nervously 
lighted eyes, who took to wandering over from the other set and 
apparently watching herself; a young girl, hardly older than herself 


would be enormous, costly sets, thousands of extra people, battles 
that must eclipse Griffith’s mightiest efforts, and scenes of love 
and passion more dramatic and richer in oriental splendor than 
any yet pictured on the screen. 

She was to be the beggar girl. 

“‘Now, my dear,” he concluded, ‘‘ you see why I’m going to give 
you so much time. I’m taking you, an inexperienced child, and 
putting you before the public as a leading woman. I’m going to 
make you a star over night—a star in your first picture. I’m 
capitalizing your inexperience. I shall use your youth, your 
freshness, your undeveloped emotions. It won’t be casy, dear. 
You may as well understand now that I’m going to play on your 
feelings, stir up the eternal woman in you, rouse you to yearning, 
to passion. I shall have to develop you as the picture develops. 
At the beginning you are to be as pure as you are now, a simple- 
hearted child. Before I am through with you, you will find your- 
self beginning to be a woman. But you will also be an artist. I 
shall teach you. You have now the quality. That is all I need to 
work on. A picture—a great picture—is a work of art to which 
the individual is sacrificed. I am going to play on that virginal 
quality of yours, stir it, shock it. I am going to wring you, mold 
you. I may torture you. But you see the risk I am running. 
No other director would dare do it—take an inexperienced child 
like you for a leading part in his greatest picture. But I dare. I 
am Armand de Brissac. I know norules. I am above rules.” 

Abruptly he rang the bell between the windows. 

“Your name, you say, is Hattie Johnson?” 

“Yes.”” It was reassuring to hear, at last, her own voice. 

“That won’t do. I will give you a name. Leave that to me. 
Leave everything to me.’’ He turned sharply on her. His eyes 
seemed mercilessly to probe her, as they had probed her during the 
test. ‘‘You understand now why you must listen to no one but 
me?”’ 

““Yes,”” she said again. 

“No man has ever done so much for an untried girl as I am 
going to do for you. But I must dominate you. No one must 
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know what I am doing with you until I release the picture. I 
shall take your most important scenes secretly. I shall assemble 
and cut the picture myself. Not even the company will know 
until I choose to let them know. You are to tell nothing. Even 
your family are not to know what we are doing.”’ 

“Ves. sir.” 

The porter appeared in the doorway. 

“Bring a table,” ordered 
de Brissac. Then, abruptly 
distrait, he drew a brief case 
from under the seat, add- 
ing—‘‘ That is all now. I 
have work to do. Take 
those books back with you, 
if you like.” 

She got up, and stood 
holding to the door. She 
had seen enough in turning 
the pages of that thicker 
book to know that it 
couldn't be explained to 
Alice and Gran’ma. She 
felt her color rising. He was 
looking at her again, and, 
she knew, reading her 
thoughts. 

“Rather leave them 
here?” 

She seemed to be nod- 


ding. That look of quiet 
world-weariness that she 
thought magnificent had 


come again into his face. 

“All right. You can sit 
in here and read any time. 
Come in this afternoon 
about three. You'll have 
the place to yourself then. 
I'm playing bridge after 
lunch. But you'd better 
run along now.” 


The lot, within, did have a bit here and 

10 there of the magic of her day dreams. 

- Fantastically gotten up personages strolled 
about 


HERE was a young man she seemed 

to have seen somewhere before who 
had smiled at her in the diner. He dropped 
into a chair beside her, finding Hattie in the observation car. 

“You don’t remember me,” he said, rather moodily. He was 
thin, angular, with a long, bony face and a high forehead and blue 
eyes and a thick shock of black hair. “I’m Mr. de Brissac’s head 
camera man. I worked in your test. My name is Henry 
O’ Malley.” 

He talked interestingly of his work, and of de Brissac. Evidently 
he admired his chief. ‘‘ The greatest in the business,’’ was his judg- 
ment. ‘A tremendous artist. And you never saw such vitality. 
The man is a dynamic force. It’s marvelous to see him handle 


people. You've had a little taste of that yourself. He takes no 
two alike. He bullies and cajoles and stimulates. He drives and 
he leads. Half the time he’s just acting. Back of everything he’s 


doing there’s a cold brain working every minute. He never 
forgets the big plan. Give him about two more pictures and the 
world will know that he stands alone. You won’t hear much 


about Griffith or Ingram or Cecil de Mille next year. It'll be all 
de Brissac.”’ 
Hattie asked herself if it was right to listen to this. But surely 


he hadn’t meant that she was to speak to no living being. Besides, 
this Mr. O’Malley was his own man. And so when he suggested 
sitting outside, she yielded. From the moment they boarded the 
train she had wanted to sit out there. 

They had the platform to themselves. A crisp wind was blowing, 
but she enjoyed letting it fan her cheeks and blow her hair around 
while her eyes roved over the pleasant green prairie of Kansas or 
watched the smooth ever-narrowing track. Even the advertising 
signs were exciting. It was hard to keep from telling him of the 
terribly fascinating new life into which she was rushing with the 
train. 

He was an enthusiast. Finding her pliantly feminine, he was 
soon talking eagerly of himself, telling her of the invention that 
was to take him out of camera work before such a great while, 
make a millionaire of him. It was a device for synchronizing the 
human voice with perfectly colored pictures. ‘And that’s only 
the beginning,” he went on. “I’m working out a scheme for doing 
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the whole thing by wireless. I'll sit in my own headquarters 
and throw a complete drama on the screen in any picture house in 
the United States or Canada—through the air, by Jove! I 
haven’t got all the details worked out yet. It may take two or 
three years. But it’s bound to come. And I’m bound to be 
there first with it. I’m crowding at it all the time—nights and 
Sundays—every minute I can get to myself.” 

Big-eyed she listened. He 
seemed very nice. Just an 
eager boy, really, though 
much older than herself; 
and he talked wonderfully, 
without frightening her as 
Mr. de Brissac did. When 
he invited her to lunch with 
him, she found it hard to 
decline. But Mr. de Brissac 
might not like that. Prob- 
ably she’d better not let him 
talk to her much. And then 
the less she had to explain 
to Alice and Gran’ma the 
better. But it was pleasant. 
And the shock of the new 
experience seemed easier to 
endure when she let this 
other excitement possess 
her. It occurred to her now 
that she had promised to 
write Willie Mazzini, and 
she decided to do so after 
lunch; at the pretty desk in 
the observation compart- 
ment. The porter would 
mail it for her. She had 
seen a man give him a tele- 
gram. That would help, 
too, to keep her away from 
those books in Mr. de 
Brissac’s compartment. She 
had decided not to look at 
those. It seemed to her that she couldn't. 
The simplest thing would be to dismiss 
them from her mind. Mr. de Brissac 
was in the dining car when she went in 
with Alice and Emily. She noted that 
he ate very lightly. He finished before they did, and went 
into a car ahead with another man, giving her a careless but 
courteous nod as he passed. On the way back through the train 
she saw that his door was open and that the books still lay there 
on the forward seat. The table had been removed. She felt her 
color rising again, and lingered a moment behind the others. For 
a brief time, in the drawing room, she tried to be pleasant with 
Gran’ma, who was inclined to be car sick. Then, determined 
(she believed) to be resolute in her resistance, she went out to the 
observation car. It would help to listen again to Mr. O’Malley, 
but he wasn’t there. . . . And at last she went, with a guilty 
sensation, back to that compartment. It was the boldest act of 
her life thus far. She moved slowly past the open door; then, as 
slowly, returned and entered. And she read and read—unhappy 
at heart, starting at each passing footstep, yet unable to stop. 
She was appalled, when she thought to look at the new wrist watch 
of gun metal that was strapped about her wrist, to discover that 
two full hours had passed. She closed the thick book and stared 
out at the endless prairie. It wouldn’t do to go back until she 
could compose herself. Alice and Gran’ma mustn’t see her with 
this flush burning in her face. At that, they might read the truth 
there. She decided not to come into this compartment again. 


11. 

ER dreams that night were dominated by a new sort of fear. 
Many times she awoke, trembling. She had always until 
lately slept like a healthy baby. It was strange now to lie in the 
stuffy little room —she was in the upper berth with Emily. 
Gran’ma below her and Alice on the narrow couch bed—and hear 
the three of them breathing and feel the swaying and jolting of 

the train and try to quiet her thoughts. 

The morning brought newly exciting impressions; vivid pictures 
of yellow mountains and rocks and sand and gray-green little 
bushes and stretches of yellow-gray desert and queer clusters of 
Indian houses that might have been made out of toy blocks with 
ladders from a set of jackstraws, all bathed in a clear warm sun- 











light of golden amber. At Albuquerque she took Emily for a walk 
on the platform where real Indians in red blankets squatted amidst 
arrangements of bright pottery and baskets, and into the richly 
pleasing Indian house. She bought beaded moccasins for Emily. 
At the newsstand she borrowed a pencil and scribbled a postcard 
to Willie Mazzini, and another to Mrs. Mullane, and still another 
to Lucille. They would be immensely impressed. She could see 
the girls looking at the cards during the noon hour and could hear 
them talking excited y about her. She even addressed one to 
Fred Schmandt, but after a brief hesitation, tore it up. She felt 
warmly toward all her old friends at the shop. Perhaps it would 
have been better to stay there. 

The train sped on into the desert. After luncheon the thought 
of de Brissac’s compartment and his books stirred unhappily in 
her mind. Sure enough, his door was open again, and there lay 
the two books on the seat. No, three books. He had put out 
another one. She wondered, holding back again behind the 
family, mentally wavering, what this third one could be, and again 
that flush warmed her cheeks. But this time she resisted and went 
on to‘the observation car. Fortunately Mr. O’Malley appeared 
shortly after, and talked again in his friendly eager way. So she 
kept her resolution. It seemed a victory. 

Gran’ma was uncomfortable and querulous. Emily grew tired 
of the train, and fretted. It was something of an occupation to 
take her through the train and find other children for her to play 
with. 

Another day came in a grayer desert with black mountains. 
Then more mountains. Then, suddenly, a glowing valley that 
smelled of orange blossoms, and crowded fruit warehouses and 
people in summer clothes at the crossings and at the stations and 
the outskirts of a sprawling huge city that seemed hastily made and 
not quite finished. And finally the Los Angeles terminal, with 
crowds of summery people and picture actors in wonderful clothes 
waiting bareheaded for friends. 

They went first to a hotel, from which, as a base, Alice planned 
to scout for their new home. This must be quickly done, as the 
money wasn’t holding out very well, and taxis and the crowded 
little suite in the hotel and their meals ate with frightful rapidity 
into the little money that was left. But the luxury of travel had 
touched their judgment, and they hired an automobile for their 
first ride to Hollywood. It seemed natural, in the flush of their 
excitement. Mr. de Brissac had instructed Hattie to report at 
his office on the lot at three. 

“‘On the lot!’’ The bare phrase seemed to have about it a 
roseate fringe of magic. Hattie was all excited nerve-tips 
now. At last she was here, she belonged here. Three 
mysteriously potent years of belonging lay before her. There 
seemed now really nothing to be alarmed about. She smiled 
uncontrollably at all of them, and hugged 
and cuddled Emily in the car, and was 
considerate to Gran’ma. 

The downtown section of Los Angeles 
was just city—tangles of traffic, high 
buildings, trains of big trolley cars that 
barely left room for the automobiles to 
pass and thousands of high-strung 
people who pushed briskly along the 
sidewalks. It seemed odd that a 
city in spacious California should 





have such narrow streets. But 
farther out were pleasant y F 
boulevardsand pretentious Le 


residences of stucco and 
stone and an immense 
hotel with a red roof 
and—yet another 
thrill—palm trees. 
Hollywood 
came then, the 
Hollywood of 
mystery, of whis- 
pered romance 
and scandal, of 
(recent) mur- 
ders and under- 
world conspir- 
acies, of great 
studios pouring 
out thousands 
upon thousands of 
reels of canned 
entertainment. 
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She would sit with her elbows on a Chinese tarle of carved black wood and 
marble, listening with a nervous eagerness while O’ Malley talked on and on about 
himself and his inventions and the immense future that lay so clearly ahead 





Hollywood! Known by its work in Pretoria and Peking, in 
Canton and Calcutta, in Louisville and London, in Thomaston 
and Tahiti! The little city where Mary Pickford walked about 
like a human being, where Nazimova, Dorothy Dalton, Gloria 
Swanson, gave themselves devotedly to the art (Hattie had read 
about that in the picture magazines)—where Mary Miles Minter 
and Constance Binney and Margery Daw lived out their wonderful 
siories as beautifully suffering little heroines—where Charlie 
Chaplin and William S. Hart and Douglas Fairbanks toiled night 
and day to please their world-wide publics! This, then, was 
Hollywood! Hattie, like perhaps five million other half-grown 
girls in the United States and a hundred million in the wider 
world had mentally devoured amazing quantities of printed 
matter regarding the lives and labors of these famous artists. 
She knew their taste in colors, in food, in wives and husbands. 
She knew, too, from their broadcast utterances that marriage 
was a sacred companionship, that work was a pleasure and study 
a constant joy, life a serious burden and artistic success an ever- 
shining goal. . .This, this was Hollywood! 

And what she saw was a scattered fringe of white bungalows, 
a few fenced-in areas with glass roofs within and canvas strips 
strung high on wires and flimsy house fronts and palace fronts 
that were only scaffolding behind, a Spanish-looking hotel with 
a half-moon of stocky palms in front of it, and a single wide long 
street, with a double trolley track, called a bowue- 
vard that was lined for two miles or more 
with two-story buildings and occasional 
three-story buildings given over to furni- 
ture dealers and grocers and real-estate 
dealers and automobile dealers and 
news dealers and photographers 
and druggists and small restau- 
rateurs and fruiterers and 
bootblacks and banks— 
just this double row uit 














































of absurd little business buildings against a background of purple- 


brown little mountains. And this was Hollywood! This unfinished 
somewhat ragged little city, this overgrown village sprawling over 
a desert plain at the feet of pretentious little mountains that 
were smaller than the highlands of the Hudson (she had once on 
the Fourth of July gone up to Poughkeepsie and return on the 
day-boats)—this placid little place, filled with quiet-looking 
people who lived in quiet bungalows and bought furniture and 
flour and had their pictures taken and undoubtedly went out to 
walk on Sunday. There were even churches. Hattie hadn't 
dreamed of churches in Hollywood. Her mood was low, and 
sinking lower. For this was not a magical city. This was an 
uninspiring bit of everyday. 

But she liked the bungalow courts, with their timbered porches 
and their lazy look of comfort and their climbing roses. ‘For 
rent” signs were not infrequently in evidence. She and Alice 
both felt that a bungalow in a court was the thing—sunny and 
cheerful, with no stairs to climb. Gran’ma hadn't yet relented, 
hadn't yet for a moment voiced or indicated approval of the great 
adventure, but both her granddaughters noted that the bungalow 
idea caught her fancy. She would turn sternly to gaze at this 
one and that. And they looked at each other, not without up- 
springing hope. Anything to get a semblance of cheerfulness 
into the family! 

32. 


RAN’MA sat outside in the automobile while Hattie and 

Alice and Emily, at three, presented themselves at the gate 
of the Earthwide Lot. A crabbed attendant kept them waiting. 
Then the young man named George appeared and guided them 
within. Hattie reflected that he must have come on West on 
another train. He seemed out here in this ragged desert of little 
wooden buildings and hurried pre-occupied people like an old 
friend. But he took for granted their presence more than three 
thousand miles from home. Evidently all sorts of folks came and 
went and nobody mattered particularly. 

The lot, within, did have a bit here and there of the magic 
of her day dreams. Fantastically gotten up personages strolled 
about. On a stand under a canopy a beautiful star was having 
her white shoes done by a humorous Italian boy. She thought 
with an inexplicably poignant rush of feeling of Willie Mazzini. 
She saw another Italian leading a big brown bear. As they walked 
past a huge building she saw through an open doorway a blaze 
of lights and built-up scenery. Two real Chinese girls walked 
by, giggling, gay in their yellow and green coats and trousers. A 
bulldog trotted past with a trained squirrel seated on his back. 
An immensely tall Westerner in riding chaps and blue shirt, his 
face painted a horrid lavender tint, paused almost at her elbow to 
light a cigarette, and she noted the permanent wave in his glossy 
hair. She wondered if cowboys really had their hair done that 
way out on the range. 

Their guide left Alice and Emily in a court-yard, led Hattie 
into a building and along a corridor, and opened a door. The 
door closed behind her. It was a huge room, dimly beautiful, 
with a great deal of dark-colored wood that was elaborately carved 
and a lovely colored light sifting in through windows of stained 
glass and immense easy chairs with carved backs and arms and 
pictures of beautiful women scribbled over with writing and each 
in a carved frame of that same dark wood. A voice called— 
“Just a minute, dear!’"—and she saw the now familiar thick 
shoulders of Mr. de Brissac bent over a huge flat desk at the 
farther end of the room. A black whip with a long braided lash 
hung on the wall over the 
desk. She turned for the 
man named George, but 
found that he hadn’t come 
in with her. She looked 
again at the pictures; moved 
nearer a side wall, and dis- 
covered that each of these 
beautiful girls was a famous 
star. And the scribblings 
were all of an intimate nature 
—“To dear Armand’’—that 
sort of thing. There was 
another huge picture that 
covered a round table and 
was itself covered by a disk 
of heavy glass—the head of a 
delicately pretty young girl, 
with no sign of clothing about 
her rounded shoulders, and, 
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perhaps significantly, with no inscription. She had not before 
thought of him in connection with women. The discovery came 
upon her with considerable force. The feeling returned of an 
unstable world slipping under her feet. She seemed a helpless 
drifting bit of life, without purpose or sense of direction, a nothing 
moving on toward somewhere. 

She moved over beneath one of the richly stained windows and 
stood limply there. This great man who knew so much and whose 
tremendous personal power was felt the world around was all she 
had now totie to. They, the whole family, had cut off everything 
else. She felt afraid. It was going to be very hard to keep from .- 
crying. She heard him push back his chair and walk briskly 
toward her, but couldn’t turn. She was trembling. She felt 
his firm hands on her shoulders as he turned her, not unkindly. 
She found herself held tightly in his arms. He was kissing her. 
It seemed in a way that she ought to resist. Then it seemed that 
perhaps it would be allright if she compromised by not returning 
his kisses; as she had with Willie Mazzini. But Willie must never 
know about this. It occurred to her too that this wonderful man 
knew everything about girls and women, knew how to make them 
want to kiss him. She found herself now, for this first time in her 
life, giving a man a very little of herself. It was both wonderful 
and terrifying. Her face burned hotly. Then the tears came, 
and as he released her, she dropped, sobbing, into one of those 
magnificent chairs and dropped her head on her arm. 

She heard him saying—‘‘Why, you poor little thing, you’re 
all unstrung!”’ He held her hand and made her slip a little of a 
fluid that burned her throat so that she gagged and coughed. He 
was kind now. After a little she stopped crying and rose. He 
took her shoulders again and held her off at arms length, studying 
her face. 

“My dear little girl,”” he said now, with a gentleness of manner 
that faintly reassured her, “‘I never meant to upset you like that. 
You musn’t misunderstand. I told you that I meant to stir you, 
fire you, give you both the training and the experience that will 
make a great artist of you. Don’t you understand, child, that 
I’m planning deliberately to devote my genius to making you 
famous and rich? It’s not a case for crying. [I intend that you 
shall be happy. Asa matter of fact, you’re not going to see such 
a lot of me. Within a day or so I shall be plunging into a job of 
making the biggest picture of my career. You are to help me 
in that job. I warn you I shall often be brusque. I have to give 
myself to my work day and night. It is a terrific drive.” 

It seemed wonderful that he, de Brissac, should be so patiently 
explaining himself to her. 

He went on—‘“I’m not going to stir you up like that—not very 
often—because it is my plan to use that delicately virginal face 
of yours all through this, the first of the pictures we are to make 
together. Do you know why I have taken you up like this? 
Picked you out of a million girls? Because you have just that 
delicate quality. Because you’re not hard-boiled. Later, as 
I told you, I shall develop your emotions, bring you out, make a 
dramatic actress of you. All that in its own good time. Not now. 
You have great emotional possibilities. The test showed that. 
But you must understand this one thing—your emotions are mine, 
mine alone. You are not to let any other man play with them. 
I mean to build you, little by little. I tell you, I’m going to make 
you.” 

She said, in her weak whisper, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

“You don’t have to ‘sir’ me, dear. Call me Mr. de Brissac in 
public. When we're alone call me anything you like. Call me 


Armand.” 


But she knew she couldn’t 
do that. 

Her eyes, with the first 
sense of furtiveness they had 
ever known, roved uncertain- 
ly from one to another of his 
pictures. 

“How do I know—” She 
couldn’t quite get the words 
out. 

“Yes? What’s that?” 

“How do I know you’re— 
not—married?”’ 

“Bless your heart, Hattie, 
what on earth has that to do 
with it? I’m not an immature 
boy. I know women. There 
have been many times in my 
M7 life when I’ve needed the 

(Continued on page 97) 








A slight figure suddenly darted into the room, slipping alertly under de Brissac’s obstructing arm. It was 
the dark girl. Her eyes rested on Hattie an instant, those strange eyes; then she rushed across the room 








REVIEW OF THE INGENUE 


By Delight Evans 





REMEMBER 

My First Appearance— 

It was in Rome. 
My Name was Lydia, and I Was 
A Christian Slave. 
I Went About 
In a Pale Pink Slip, and 
Flowing Hair, and Sandals. 
I was Always 
Good—Good—Good. 
The Reverend Straton himself 
Could Not Have Fastened 
A Single Thing on Me. 
I Went to Rome—! Admit that. 
But I Never Did 
As the Romans Did— 
I Never had a Chance. 
It Only Goes to Show 
That a Really Sweet Simple Girl 
Is Safe Anywhere. 
At Any Rate, to Me the Eternal City 
Was Just One Big Beautiful Playground. 
The Forum was For Me to a Man. 
I was Sold as a Slave. 
I was Thrown to the Lions. 
But Even the Lions Loved Me. 
I had Only 
To Look at them— 
And they Left Me Strictly Alone. 


ND Then There was Louis— 
Louis the Fourteenth. 
Such a Grand Man! 
My Father Was a Wig Maker, and 
When Le Roi (the King) 
Sent for him, | Went Along. 
I Ran Playfully 
Through Le Petit Trianon (the Palace) 
Playing Tag 
With the Guards, the Courtiers, the 
Pate de foie gras (French Noblemen)— 
Fine, Handsome Fellows, all of them— 
I Remember Once I Slipped 
On the Polished Floor, Bumping 
My Golden Head Quite Hard, and they All 
Knocked Me Down Again, Exclaiming 
In their Gay French Way, 
“Maybe that will 
Fix her” — 
All in a Spirit 
Of Good Clean Fun. 
One Day 
Mon Pere (My Father) 
Arranged my Coiffure (Hair) 
And Presented Me to the King 
In a Private Audience. 
That Dear Man 
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Tracing the career of the little dear 


Took One Look at Me 
And Said: 

“Mon Dieu (My G—d) 
I’m Not Particular, but 
I Do Draw the Line 
Somewhere.” 


HE Next Thing 

I Remember Well, was 
In Russia. 
My Name, Among Others, was 
Angelinovitch Simpovitch. 
It was Cold, Cold in Russia. 
Father had to Sell 
His Droshkys, Vodkas, 
And Ikons, to Keep 
The Home Fires Burning; and 
Finally he Asked Me 
If I were Willing 
To Marry one of the Leading Nobles 
Of Siberia, so that we 
Could Save the Old Steppe. 
I Told Him, as the Tears 
Froze in My Eyes, that 
I Would, Gladly, 
The Noble Met Me—he was one 
Of Those Natural Noblemen— 
And He Said, 
**My Dear, I Could not Accept 
Such a Sacrifice 
I Would Rather Die.” 
Did you Ever? 


ET Us Skip— 


In a Perfectly Nice Way, you Know— 


To Nineteenth Century England. 
1 was a Great Admirer 

Of Queen Victoria. 

Her Home-life 

Meant Just Everything to Me. 
Fortune Precipitated Me 

Into the Royal Presence. 

I Kissed her Hand, and Told her 
That she, and she Alone, 

Was Responsible for Me; 

That I had been Following her 
Example 

All of my Life. 

The Queen Graciously 
Uttered a Low Moan, 
And Signalled 

For her Smelling Salts. 


ND Now— 
the Films, 
The Most Pleas- 
ant of 


through all, or most of, the ages 


All my existences. 

I Worked 

In a Big, Horrid Studio, 

But I Reached Millions, 

My Dears—Just Millions, 

Besides, I Had My Dogs and 

My Little Private Dressing Bungalow, 
And Nobody was Allowed 

On the Set where I Worked. 

The Whole World Loved Me— 

My Golden Curls, 

My Wide, Innocent Eyes— 

My Pout. 

I Had 

My Very Own Secretary, who 
Answered all My Mail, Personally, 
On My Pale Lavender Paper 

With the Pink Initials. 

I was Awfully Happy. 

So were 

Mother, and Grandmother, 

And Aunt Agatha. 

Father—but it is Best 

Not to Mention Father. 

He Wrote and Told Me 

In Such a Horrid Way that 

He Wanted to Congratulate Us, 

We were Certainly 

Getting away With Murder, 

Was the Vulgar Way 

In Which he Put It. 

After Ten Years of Glorious Success, 
I was Prevailed Upon 

To Make a Personal Appearance. 
The Next Day 

The President of My Own Company 
Sent for Me. 

“We Would Like to Cut your Salary 
Fifty Per Cent,” he Said. 

“T Would Rather Retire,” 

I Remarked. 

“That Makes it Unanimous,” 

He Returned. ’ 
Since Then, 

Virtue has Been Its Own Reward, 
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Leatrice Joy came within a 
hair’s breadth of failing 
as Cecil de Mille’s leading 
But she saved her- 
self and “C. B.’s’”’ judgment 


by sheer nerve. 


woman. 


By Mary Winship 


DON’T remember exactly when 

Leatrice Joy’s name began to drift 

about the lot—in whispers—as the 

latest actress being groomed for star- 
dom by “C. B.” 

Somewhere about half way through the 
shooting of ‘‘Saturday Night.” 

She had been cast for the big réle in that 
production after Mr. de Mille had sifted 
the entire picture colony. Chosen from 
bevies of beauties and oceans of talent. 

Then the wise ones sat back to watch 
developments. 

For, you see, it is a tradition in Holly- 
wood that the leading woman in a Cecil 
de Mille production is either a terrible 
failure and departs into utter darkness, 
either before or after the picture is finished, 
or she becomes a star—a real star. 

It is probably the most coveted position 
in the industry. 

Leatrice was following in the footsteps 
of Gloria Swanson, Bebe Daniels, Agnes 
Ayres, Florence Vidor, Wanda Hawley, 
even in the deeper tracks of Wallace Reid 
and Thomas Meighan. 

First, the barometer went very, very 
low. 

The wise folks smiled. Mr. de Mille’s 
disposition was upset. The great star- 
maker was losing a lot of time. He was 
festooning the scenery with some of his 
choicest bon mots, adjectives and sugges- 
tions. .It was taking him all day to get a 
scene. Leatrice was a flop. 


UT Leatrice comes from New Orleans 
and the blue blood of a number of 
battling ancestors flows in her veins. 
When the little, icy waves of rumor began 
to curl about her toes, she suddenly overcame the temperamental 
panic and fear that had beset her—as it usually besets a novice on 
the de Mille set. 

One morning she came to work with her fighting clothes on. All 
right, if she was a flop, she couldn’t be any worse. At least she’d 
quit acting like a high school girl delivering her first speech. She’d 
be herself for once. 

And before the director called ‘‘Lunch,’’ Leatrice Joy had regis- 
tered herself as the first real successor to Gloria Swanson—the girl 
for whom Cecil de Mille had been searching. 

At least, so runs the tale. 

I went over the other day to watch her work in “‘ Manslaughter,” 
the novel by Alice Duer Miller which de Mille is making. 

Already she had acquired the de Mille grooming and look. 

On her back, as the expression goes, she wore trappings that cost 
more than the salary of the president of the United States. A 
chinchilla coat that actually cost $32,000. The biggest and best 
emerald ring in Mr. de Mille’s private collection. A number’ of 
platinum and diamond bracelets, a dinner ring of diamonds, a 
string of real pearls, from Mr. de Mille’s private safe. A gown of 
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delicate ermine and cloth of silver, with strings of pearls, clasped 
her slender figure like a glove. 

And yet—and yet—thank goodness, there is something about 
Leatrice Joy that prevents her from becoming a mere ‘‘clothes 


horse.’”’ “She has humanness and her exquisite fittings become a 
background for her rather than decorations hung upon a model. 

There is nothing worldly nor blase about Leatrice. The South— 
the old South—ripples through her words, her gestures, her emo- 
tions. No shop girl could have been more thrilled over the chin- 
chilla coat her hands caressed lovingly. 


EATRICE JOY is much more charming in the flesh than in 
celluloid. 

She is full of appealing little tricks, of delicious personalities. 
How deep she is, I cannot tell. But she has the most winning ways 
—sweet and warm and lovable. Inexpressibly winning. Little, 
natural gestures of her pretty hands. Swiftly lifted and suddenly 
drooped eyelids. A southern trick of rippling and unexpected 
laughter. A way of crinkling up the corners of her bright, inter- 
Impulsive, hot-headed (Concluded on page 11P) 
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ested, dark eyes. 
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The Audience 


I wonder who the people are, 
That fill the darkened space; 
And if they come from near or far 
And why they seek this place? 
I wonder what the pictures bring, 
To make them go, or stay; 
And if their hearts are glad, and sing— 
Or if their sad souls pray! 


Le a 
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Some of them are the tired folk, 
All eager to forget— 
And some there are whose souls awoke, 
To meet life’s veiled regret; 
And some there are who come to see, 
A pictured country street— 
And some, the city’s mystery, 
Where thousands pass, and meet! 


They come for rest, they come for peace— 
They come to be confused; 
They come to find a glad release, 
They come to be amused. oy 
And some are youth aflame, and some 
Have journeyed long, and far— 
I often wonder whence they come, 
And what their stories are! 
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It was astonishing how much legal advice 
Dan discovered a pretty girl really needs 


OUR LEADING CITIiZeEn 


[Copyright 1922 by Famous Players-Lasky Corp. |] 


By George Ade 


Fictionized by Randolph Bartlett 


He was brave but lezy. His real trouble was 
that he hadn’t struck the right job—but it 
took a pretty girl to prove it to him 


F all the lawyers in Wingfield, ‘‘Lazy Dan” Bentley was 
the best fisherman. Nobody tried to discourage him 
because there were still enough lawyers regularly on the 
job to get everybody into trouble who had ambitions that 

way. About all the law practice Dan had was when somebody 
was accused of something and hadn’t any money to prove it 
wasn’t so. Then the court usually appointed Dan to defend the 
accused, and the expensive lawyers used to remark that Dan was 
almost as lucky as he was lazy, for he managed to get his man off 
with astonishing frequency. In the “Not guilty” column his 
batting average was away above .500, but in the “‘ Not working” 
column he held all the records. Lots of Wingfield’s best people 
supported the theory that Dan was really a clever lawyer, and they 
would have given him their business, only it was sort of awkward 
to have to corner him somewhere along Black River and have your 
business conference interrupted by his battles with bass. 

Cale Higginson, on the other hand, maintained against all 
comers that as good a fisherman as Dan Bentley had no business 
to have any other business. He himself, in choosing a career, had 
hit upon that of night watchman as the one which would offer the 
minimum of interference with his real profession of fishing. And 





when Dan did happen to have a law case forced upon him, Cale 
would behave like an orphan with the mumps until the pesky 
thing was settled, and he and Dan could live a normal life again. 

The only thing that ever jarred Dan loose from fishing for any 
serious length of time was the war. When that came on, Dan 
didn’t stop to have himself examined for dandruff, ingrown 
mosquito bites, or hang-nails. He enlisted, and in that way had 
quite a jump on the lads who weren’t so impetuous about it, so 
that first thing he knew he was a major with a lot of strange 
shaped hardware across his bosom. He swore he didn’t know 
how it ever got there, but his men could tell the world and did so. 
For a lazy man, Major Dan Bentley turned out to be the “‘darndest 
fightin’est cuss” in his whole division. Somehow this fact reached 
the French government, which sent instructions accordingly to the 
proper official at the embassy in Washington, so that quite a neat 
and nifty little reception was waiting at the station the day Dan 
was due back in town. 

Not the least interested person was Katherine Fendle. Although 
she was one of the richest citizens of Wingfield, her brother Oglesby 
being the other, she had gone to France in the same thoughtless 
way that Dan did—just decided it was the thing to do and did it. 
Her work for the Red Cross brought her into contact with Dan’s 
troops many times, and when she reached home again, beating 
Dan by several weeks, she informed Wingfield that it was her 
personal belief that Dan Bentley won the war. 


GLESBY FENDLE could only look upon his sister’s enthu- 
siasm with a cold and clammy eye, but decided it would be 

as well not to try to choke it off for the present. Others at the 
depot to do honor to the returning hero were the editor of the 
Wingfield Courier, bursting with unripe adjectives; Sam de Mott, 
a politician with a convenient ability to lean toward any party 
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that he could?use at the moment; a committee from The Onward 
and Upward Woman's Club, carrying suitably engrossed resolu- 
tions; Hon. Cyrus Blagdon, member of Congress, who was worried 
because he was afraid he did not look as important as he thought 
he ought to feel; and hidden somewhere in the crowd, a French 
dignitary with a medal of the Legion of Honor concealed upon his 
person. And the band. 

All this was on the official, or station side of the track. Nobody 
noticed, and he took good care that nobody would notice, Cale 
Higginson hiding behind a pile of lumber the other side of the 
track, nursing two fishing poles and a can of bait. He had warned 
Dan by telegraph of what was likely to happen to him, and every- 
thing was arranged to circumvent the hero-worshippers. When the 
train came in, Dan slipped out of the back door and it took the 
town two hours to locate him. They did manage to pin the medal 
on him at last, but it was a tough job for fishing was good. 


HIS astonishing behaviour on the part of her hero almost made 

Katherine Fendle lose her religion. Having a good deal of fight- 
ing blood of her own, however, she just got good and mad instead. 
She had decided that Dan Bentley was going to be the leading 
citizen of Wingfield and the mere fact that he didn’t seem to see it 
that way only made her more decided than ever. Just wait till 
she got her hands on him, she told herself—and she didn’t have to 
wait long. The Oglesbys owned almost everything worth while 
around Wingfield, including the meadow where the grasshoppers 
grew longest and fattest, and everybody knows that a fish will 
swim a mile for a good grasshopper. So the Oglesby meadow was 
the favorite bait mine of Dan and Cale, and it happened quite 
naturally that one day in the pursuit of the nimble insect, Dan un- 
intentionally brought himself into the disapproving presence of 
Miss Katherine. 

She spoke to him with some force and considerable point. The 
language was too high for Cale and he retreated in disorder. Miss 
Oglesby continued her oration at some length and temperature, 
making it quite clear just what she thought of a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor caught in the act of chasing grasshoppers, while 
the city of Wingfield was going to the everlasting bow-wows for 
want of a reformer. Dan didn’t say much. She didn’t leave 
much for him to say. But when she swung around with a con- 
temptuous whisk of her skirt and left him flat among the grass- 
hoppers, he began thinking, and he kept it up so long that he forgot 
to go fishing for a week. Then he unlimbered. 

One of the principal objections to building a fire under a balky 
horse is that you never can tell how much speed he is going to 








develop. Wingfield took it as a pleasing novelty when Dan started 
his campaign for playgrounds, and did not yawn much when he 
put through his plan to establish public rest rooms for women. 
But when he went ahead and urged a community center building, 
more parks, clean streets, and such fol de rols, the old timers began 
to look upon him as a plain nuisance. The queer thing about it, 
though, was that such a lot of people fell in line with Dan’s ideas 
that the city council had to carry out his schemes. 

Dan hadn’t much more time for the law business than before, 
but he began to find reforming Wingfield almost as much fun as 
fishing. Besides, he saw a lot more of Katherine than he used to. 
She even retained him as her personal attorney, and it was astonish- 
ing how much legal advice Dan discovered a pretty girl really 
needs. He assured her that he thought she ought to have a certain 
amount of advice every day, and she didn’t seem to object. 

None.of all this escaped the watchful eye of Katherine’s brother, 
Oglesby, but still he let things run along. He didn’t care how clean 
Dan made Wingfield. He knew who was running the city, and 
how. Sam de Mott did not come to the Fendle home every day 
or so, just to drink Oglesby’s old rye, though that was one reason. 
Sam had a line on all the politicians in the county, knew which 
ones could be bought, and for how much, and which ones would 
stay bought after you bought them. As Oglesby’s interests were 
extensive, and his relations with several railway systems intricate 
and personal, de Mott’s services were of great value to him. 

Now it so happened that about this time an election approached. 
The term of Congressman Blagdon was expiring, and after con- 
sidering his record and his ability, if any, Oglesby Fendle and Sam 
de Mott decided that when his term expired it would be as well 
not to resurrect it. Blagdon, it was agreed over the Fendle high- 
balls, would not stay put. Not because he was too honest, but 
because he was dishonest in so many directions at the same time 
that he stumbled over the wires that were being pulled to make him 
jump through. 


T this point de Mott had an inspiration. He has since blamed 

the fact that he had one highball more than one should have 

when selecting a candidate. However that may be, he pointed out 

to Oglesby that the best way to be sure of electing their man, and 

having him where they wanted him when he had been elected, 

was to nominate Dan Bentley. Fendle was amused, but de Mott 

checked off the points in Dan’s favor—war hero, head of the new 

reform movement in Wingfield, broke, and easy to handle through 

Oglesby’s sister, upon whom, as de Mott expressed it so elegantly, 
Dan was “dead gone.” 

The idea of going to 
Congress did not hit Dan 
Bentley very favorably. 
He had been to Washing- 
ton and had seen Con- 
gress. But Katherine 
thought it would be just 
the thing for him, and as 
she had been taking so 
much of his advice it 
seemed only fair that he 
should take a little of 
hers. So he acceded to 
the demands of his fellow 
citizens, carefully stimu- 
lated by Fendle and de 
Mott through the Courier. 
Thes? political engineers 
decided that the best way 
to insure Dan’s election 
would be to let Bragdon 
get the nomination on his 
own party ticket, and 
then run Bentley as an in- 
dependent, splitting the 
regular party lines neatly 
in the middle, and walk- 
ing through the gap to 


“Don’t be a fool,” 
de Mott snapped. 
“You’re broke— 
you can’t be elected 
without money” 
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“Go on with your speech and let’s hear some of those questions you want me to answer,” Dan said to the Honorable Cyrus 


victory. The inroads upon Fendle’s rye were frequent and heavy, 
and the owner thereof made no protest, as de Mott came day 
after day with encouraging reports of the success of their scheme. 


AN’S idea of getting himself elected was to go around and ask 
people to vote for him. He did this persistently and exten- 
sively, with the aid of Bill Ferguson’s flivver, spreading the word 
that it was to be distinctly understood when he said he was an in- 
dependent candidate that he was an independent. He had no more 
idea that he had been nominated over a glass of Fendle rye than a 
chicken has that it came out of an egg. Blissfully ignorant, he kept 
up his canvass until one day Ferguson reminded him that the taxi- 
meter registered next thing to a hundred dollars, and it couldn’t 
run past the century mark without gasoline money. That stopped 
Dan for a little while and he began doing some figuring. A lot of 
other expenses were piling up, and it appeared that the independ- 
ents were a lot handier with their voices than with their Water- 
mans. It was the moment for which Oglesby and his henchman 
had been waiting, and they had their own means of finding out 
that it was time to make an official call on their candidate. 

The visit surprised Dan a little, but not enough to put him to 
sleep, and he knew that the conversation was only beginning when 
Fendle remarked: 

“We want you to win, because we know you'll be friendly—at 
all times—to the Fendle interests.” 

““Guess you thought we was pluggin’ f’r old Blagdon, didn’t 
you?” de Mott asked. ‘Well, we ain’t. And just to prove it, 
Mr. Fendle here is ready to contribute ten thousand dollars to 
your campaign fund.” 

‘“‘That’s a nice piece of cheese; now let’s take a look at the trap,” 
Dan remarked. 

“TI personally don’t ask for any proof of your friendship,” 
Fendle said. “I feel I know you so well. I am sure we look at 
things in exactly the same way. But our directors in the East 
would like a little memorandum,” and Oglesby produced a type- 
written slip stating that in recognition of the contribution to the 
campaign fund, the signer agreed to favor any legislation requested 
by a certain railway. There was a dotted line for Dan’s signature. 

“I’m asking the voters to make me a Congressman, not an 
errand boy,”’ Dan said, handing back the paper. 


’ 





“Don’t be a fool. You're broke—you can’t be elected without 
money,’ de Mott snapped. 

“T’d rather be an ‘also ran’ than a rubber stamp,”’ Dan retorted. 

“But look here, young fellow, we got you this nomination, 
because you’re so friendly with Mr. Fendle’s sister.” 

Dan turned quickly upon Fendle. 

“Is that true? Does Miss Fendle know about—all this?” 

“Sure,” drawled de Mott. ‘We tell her everything. We even 
got her to argue with you when you didn’t want to run, didn’t we? 
Her interests are just the same as Mr. Fendle’s.” 

Oglesby nodded corroboration, but the result was not what he 
had hoped. Dan crossed the room in a few long strides, flung the 
door open, and waved his guests out. He closed the door behind 
them and locked it. Then he sank into his chair, slumping into a 
heap, discouraged, disappointed, sick of the whole campaign. He 
thought he could see the whole scheme, everything dovetailed so 
perfectly. Being no politician, he did not first question the truth 
of everything that was said to him. It seemed quite reasonable. 
He knew that wealthy men used their women for just such pur- 
poses, and he had been fool enough to think that the wealthy 
Katherine Fendle had been interested in Dan Bentley. Well, that 
was that. He was broke, he could not go on with his campaign, 
and even if he could he didn’t believe he wanted to, if politics was 
such a dirty mess as this. 


ATER in the day Cale Higginson found him, and saw something 
was radically wrong. He inquired as to the cause of the gloom, 
but Dan did not feel like explaining. 

“Well, whatever’s the matter, don’t you think a little fishin’ 
trip would do you a heap o’ good?” Cale asked. 

“A fishin’ trip!’’ Dan hadn't fished for—how long was it?—it 
seemed years. And as his campaign was closed automatically for 
want of sustenance, why not? Half a dozen letters to take care 
of routine affairs, and he would be free to do as he pleased. He 
didn’t believe there was a chance in a million of being elected. 

Ordinarily when Dan and Cale used to go fishing they would 
just stroll down the stream that ran through Wingfield, and fish 
most anywhere. But this time, Dan wanted to get away. So he 
went down to the boathouse, where he kept a trusty old one-lunged 
tubercular tug, and the noise of the cough- (Continued on page 113) 
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A NICE GIRL FROM MAIN STREET 


By Delight Evans 





































Not so long ago 
Helene Chadwick was the belle 
of Chadwick, New York 


true Psyche. And yet, even then, she was a Nice Girl. 
She is frank and western and unaffected in her street 
clothes. And yet—when you look at her as Psyche, 
or draped in a Spanish shawl, you think she must have 
mislaid a choice streak of temperament somewhcre. 
That she may be one of those girls with dual personali- 
ties, and that some day she would let you in on the 
other one. 

In spite of the fact that she can’t possibly be in more 
than her middle-twenties, she has been in pictures a 
number of years. She played second leads with Pathe 
for a while, and then went west, soon signing a five- 
year contract with Goldwyn which has still two years 
to run. She has been given some fine réles out in 
Culver City and has made the most of them. ‘‘Danger- 
ous Curve Ahead,” the Rupert Hughes story, probably 
displayed her talents to best advantage. She is a well- 
poised dramatic actress who may yet astonish the 
world with a compelling piece of work. Considered 
for the part of Glory Quayle in “‘The Christian,” it was 
finally decided that she was too American in type to 
be cast for it. But she was presented with the réle of 
the heroine in the next Rupert Hughes picture, so she’s 
happy. R 

Out in Hollywood, she lives in a bungalow court 
with her mother and her Airedale dawg. She hasn’t 
a limousine; she doesn’t boast of her library of first 
editions; she says she sings and plays a little and likes 
to ride; but that’s as far as she’ll go. 

At that I prefer her to many of our more 
highly colored ladies, who may be more 
startling, who undoubtedly drive higher pow- 
ered roadsters and own estates in Beverly 
Hills. She would, I believe, wear well. Not 
a little import, but a domestic product that 
you would, as they say in the sartorial estab- 
lishments, “get a lot of good out of.”’ 

The house where she was born, in Chad- 
wick, New York, is pointed out to tourists by 


She hasn’t a limousine 
and she doesn’t boast of 
her library of first editions 


NICE girl. That’s Helene 
Chadwick. She'd be a nice 
girl if she were cast for the rédle 
of the vamp in “A Fool There 
Was”—which will never happen, be- 
cause she’s with Goldwyn and that’s a 
Fox property. But you know what I 
mean. Helene in a slinky gown, with 
jet earrings, and smoking perfumed 
cigarettes, would still be a nice girl. 
She’s just as nice now that she’s a 
film celebrity as she was when she was 
the first girl of Chadwick, New York— 
the town settled by her great-grand- 
parent. I watched her posing as Psyche 
in the studio of photographer James 
Abbe during her recent visit to Man- 
hattan. She was one of the loveliest 
things I—or James Abbe—ever looked 
at. Marvellous profile; fine little ears; 
beautiful hair; splendid shoulders—a 


Helene Chadwick spent her childhood in 

this good old fashioned residence of 

Main Street, Chadwick, New York. 

The town was named after her great- 
grandfather 
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A true Psyche and yet—a nice girl 


the admiring natives. Helene spent some time there on her visit 
east. She doesn’t use much make-up on the street, but she has 
bobbed hair. 

That’s the only thing ‘‘radical’’ you would be likely to note 
about her—if bobbing the hair is any longer “‘radical.”” I guess 
even the most old-fashioned folks would not hold that against her. 

While she has been acting since she was very young she has never 
had a speaking part—all her histrionic work has been in pictures, 
though she confesses to an ambition to use her voice. 

The gods have been kind in granting her those gifts which make 


for assured success and long popularity with the picture public. 
Nothing meteoric nor smashing in her acting, but a winsome, 
sympathetic appeal that stirs the emotions of her audience, and 
an intelligent understanding and interpretation of her roles. Of 
such qualities are great actors made. 

Helene Chadwick's large screen following is taken as a matter 
of course 

And in her private life she gives one the impression of being as 
delightfully sincere and unaffected as she does on the screen. 

Just, in other words, a Nice Girl. 


Celluloid success 
has brought to 
Helene this mod- 
est little Holly- 
wood bungalow. 
Everything short 
of a marble castle 
is called a bunga- 
low in sunny Cal- 
ifornia 








THE PUBLIC’S ANSWER 


HAT’S THE MATTER 


The public diagnoses the illness in 
the motion picture theater box office 
—and prescribes remedies 


N the June issue, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE asked its public— 
which is the public of the screen—a question, ‘‘ What’s the 
Matter with the Pictures?”’ The response has been amaz- 
ing. Never before have people had an opportunity to 

speak on the subject so near home. Congressmen and con- 
ductors answered. Society matrons and_ stenographers; 
mothers and fathers of families; school teachers and housewives 
—all wrote remarkable letters. 

Of all arts and industries, the public is concerned chiefly with 
the screen. It has always been nearest the public heart. It has 
been the pet of the people. A favorite child 
whose progress the public, most of all the 
American public, has watched proudly, with a 
personal, parental interest. 

The film belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Smith and 
the little Smiths. It is not the amusement 
of a favored few. Unlike opera, or the high- 
brow drama, its appeal is unlimited. Since its 
inception, the photoplay has meant more to 
America than any amusement. Its public has 
been a public intensely concerned with its 
development—vitally interested in the com- 
ings and goings of its stars; tolerant, sym- 
pathetic asa rule; but also—exacting. It has 
a right to be. 

In the past year there has been a marked de- 
crease in attendance in the country’s film 
theaters. PHOTOPLAY, realizing this, wanted 
to know why. So it asked the public point 
blank. In the June issue, $100 in prizes were 
offered for the best letters answering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What’s the Matter with the Pictures?” 
For the best letter, $50; for the second best, 
$20; and for the three next best, $10 apiece. 

The following letters, in the order given, are 
the best. The contributions were so excellent 
that the Editor decided to award three more 
prizes of $10 each. The one outstanding fea- 
ture of this contest is the indisputable fact that 
the public is not losing in- 
terest in the pictures and 
that it will not lose interest 
unless the pictures them- 
selves abuse the public con- 
fidence. The list of prize 
winners is given in the con- 
tinuation of these letters in 
the back of the magazine. 


$50 Prize: 


DOLORAS THOMAS 





EDIOCRITY, senti- 
mentality, quantity 
production, exploitation: in- 


Why the screen 
public 
is dissatisfied: 


Weak Stories 
Over-exploitation 
High Prices 
Scandal 
Personal Appearances 
Sensationalism 
Radio Competition 
Under-rating 


of Intelligence 


Unreality 


of true values, its imperfect vision, its naive gaucherie. Age 
knows that “‘homekeeping hearts are happiest, ’’ but youth longs to 
stray afar into exotic atmospheres and to burn its fingers in the 
forbidden fires which burn on the altars of strange goddesses. 

When the pictures have matured enough to understand their 
mission they will know that they represent a distinct art, and time 
and training will produce writers who will give us stories pre- 
eminently suited for screen purposes. These stories will deal in 
life as it is, and present epics of every day appealing to every class 
of people, because the realities of life are felt with equal distinctness 
by the college professor and the hobo. 

“The Kid,” ‘‘Tol’able David,” and a few others show us what 
the screen of the future can accomplish and must if it intends to 
heal itself of its present sickness in the box office. 


$20 Prize: 
HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


HE gentlemen behind the Motion Picture 
Industry are killing the Goose that lays the 
Golden Egg, because of: 

1. Continued high admission charges. 

2. Over-exploitation of salacious and indel- 
icate themes. 

3. Continued foisting upon audiences of 
threadbare and ill-chosen plots, which 
would, in story form, be rejected by al- 
most any magazine. 

But the basic reason, or, rather, reasons, for 
there are two, and they go hand in hand, may be 
found, first, in the consideration of the business 
end at the expense of the artistic; and second— 
and a fact not generally known or considered— 
the Motion Picture Industry has no editors! 

In a publishing house, the publisher usually 
has intelligence enough to delegate the selection 
of his material to an editor hired for that pur- 
pose. The movie magnates, save in a few in- 
stances, have ignored this. They are business 
men; but in nearly every motion picture organ- 
ization the final decision, the ultimate choice 
rests,—not with the editor, who is really such 
only in the narrowest sense, but with the Man- 
ager, the President, the Business Man! 

This gentleman may be an excellent judge of 
Business with a capital B, but I challenge any- 

body to maintain that he ever 
was or could be—an editor. 











HIGH PRICES 
OF ADAISSION 


ANO 
SUSINESS 
DEPRESSION 


$10 Prize: 
MRS. CORA M. CURTIS 


HE public is to blame for 

much of the trash that is 
being foisted upon it. The 
producers know the wants of 
their paying public—the 
Masses, and play up to their 
demands. The Masses refuse 
to think, therefore they have 
not learned as yet to discrim- 
inate—the result is obvious. 





ane stories, a diagnosis of the 
picture troubles reveal all 
these, yet the root of the mat- 
ter lies in one word—youth. 

The movies have not yet 
found their metier, they are 
suffering from adolescence 





and all its ills, its ignorance 
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At first, their main object 
was to be amused and for a 
time they were, frankly, now 
and then they are kcred but 
have not broadened suffi- 
ciently to analyze the fault. 
They are up against a wall of 
their own making. Now the 














TO THE QUESTION: 


WITH THE 


public insists on its “‘hokum” and “sugar endings” much as the 
baby does its candy—they must have it even though it will even- 
tually make them sick. 

If the regeneration will come when ‘The Masses” cease to be 
and each one becomes an individual who can think intelligently for 
himself; when the public becomes so discriminating it will not 
accept anything but the best; and above all when ready to see the 
Truths of Life portrayed on the screen instead of Artificial Sham. 
Until then, there will always be “something the matter with the 
pictures.”’ 


$10 Prize: 
MRS. H. F. WRIGHT 


WO principal reasons why Motion Pictures are diminishing in 
popularity are, the continued high admission and the lack of 
The, 


truth, or originality, and spontaneous appeal in the story. 
pictures, as a rule, open at- 
tractively, but, as the story 
progresses, we become aware 
that some subtle, appealing 





BAD STORIES 


quality, promised at the be- — 
ginning, has been sacrificed. SAMENESS 
The old tricks are resorted to, SHALLOW NESS 
the logical outcome distorted OF 

or exaggerated out of all pro- THEME 
portion, for the sake of intro- ae 

ducing the same worn-out STANOARDIZEO 
thrills. We leave the theater MOVIE 


STORIES 


unsatisfied, our emotions 
stirred, perhaps, our intelli- 
gence in revolt. 

Motion picture audiences 
are not the gullible crowd of a 
few years ago, when, for pop- 
ular prices, they had their fill 
of mad melodrama, wild-west 
thrills and slap-stick comedy. 

The taste of audiences has 
developed with the motion 
picture. We demand the 
best the world can give, and, 
we believe it can be given us 
through the medium of the 
motion picture. Occasionally a director produces 
















PICTURES? 


Street broker. They usually work for some king of finance, you 
know. 

Folks want something for their money nowadays, and until 
producers get wise to this fact and produce pictures truer to life 
people will attend radio concerts or go to see a vaudeville show 
rather than stop in at the movies. 

Yours for truer-to-life pictures. 


$10 Prize: 
MRS. HOWARD LIDDELL 


T looks as if “‘teacher’’ had forgot to study the next day’s lesson, 
and meantime her bright little pupils have caught up with her. 
The movies have been educating the public until it has become 
thoroughly familiar with its characters, plots, lavish spectacles, 
advertising, heart-interest appeals and all the rest. The public is 
now through with its A. B. C.’s and impatiently waiting for some- 
thing new. 

We all know that in too 
large a class the fast have to 
wait for the slow and individ- 
ual needs must be ignored. 
The same is true for the mov- 
ies. They should no longer 
try to aim at pictures which 
will satisfy everyone, for it 
can mean only continued 
failure. Little Red Riding 
Hood is an interesting char- 
acter to all of us when we are 
young, but when we grow up 
we don’t cherish the same 
book. No magazine or play 
ever tries to appeal to all 
classes at once. They study 
the particular taste of a par- 
ticular kind and aim at pleas- 
ing that. When the movies 
realize that, the public will 
stop playing truant. 


$10 Prize: 
J. PARKER DOANE, Jr. 


F screen dramas and comedy-dramas con- 





a picture inspiring us to respond to that innate 
longing for the truth, beauty and idealism of life. 
This is the picture that remains in our memory 
and helps to hold us loyal patrons of the “silver 
screen.” 


$10 Prize: 
GLADYS M. CONNAUGHTON 


OLKS aren’t going to the Movies as much as 
they used to because they are getting tired of 
seeing themselves ridiculed and burlesqued. 
Don’t you suppose that a real laundress’ daugh- 
ter would be disgusted at the way deMille pic- 
tures her? Even a laundress’ daughter would be 
able to hold her own among the elite nowadays. 
They are well educated, and whether they go 
down town to an office to work as secretary or 
stenographer, or stay at home to help Mother 
hang out the wash they would know how to con- 
duct themselves in the presence of the so-called 
elite without being completely foolish. 
I’m a stenographer and at times I could scream 
when I see a high salaried star in her simple but 
expensive gown taking dictation from a Wall 


Motion pictures are suffering 

Jrom adolescence and ail its ills. 

When the pictures have matured 

enough to understand their 

mission they will represent a 
distinct art 









IMITATIONS 
OF 





tained a greater percentage of real tears as 
well as gleams of hope: if comedies sprang from 
true characterizations and genuine humor—the 
attendance at motion picture theaters would in- 
crease proportionately. 

If all photoplays were consistent, true reflec- 
tions of human life—human conflict, human tears 
and human smiles—rather than “sensations,” 
“thrills” and “effects’—the motion picture 
would occupy a place at least as popular as the 
legitimate stage. 

The average person is to be the criterion; pic- 
tures must appeal to his sensibilities in a real, 
entertaining and educational manner. It is to 
be taken for granted that this average person 
hopes to suffer, smile and laugh with (and not 
AT) the screen characters, and leave the theater 
with the feeling he had looked into the history of 
human life for a brief period—and that he had 
been entertained constructively thereby. 

It would then be time to worry about high 
admissions, vaudeville items and orchestral fea- 
tures. The motion picture is an artistic form of 
educational entertainment. If it really is, the 
average person will not complain and the box- 
office will not suffer. 
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THE PUBLIC CONDEMNS. 


WEAK PICTURES, HIGH 


$10 Prize: 
MISS. A. C. WILSON 


HERE are two types of motion picture fan: first, the kind 

that ‘“‘takes in a show,” knows little or nothing of screen per- 
sonalities, or really good pictures. That kind will keep on attend- 
ing picture theaters, so long as no other more interesting or cheaper 
form of entertainment offers. 

The other type is more discriminating, has a knowledge of screen 
personalities, even of directors, and certainly of good stories, and 
this is the type that is staying away from the theaters. 

Producers seem to have laid down rules regarding the material 
they consider suitable for photoplays. They picturize a book 
which is world famous, with an interesting plot, and turn it out a 
typical ‘movie story’’—impossible, untrue to 
life. Intelligent people will not .waste two hours 
in a theater looking at a star and wonderful set- 


tendance: unemployment, scandal, and the kind of pictures 
produced. The first two factors are temporary disturbances. The 
last is of a permanent nature. 

Business in my locality has been extremely bad for two years. 
During the past five months the attendance of one theater I have 
in mind has, I judge, been cut 30 per cent. Unquestionably, this 
is due in very large measure to unemployment. 

Then followed the fierce light of publicity that was brought to 
bear on the frailties of movie folks, following the recent scandals, 
and the affection and regard felt by the public for their heroes and 
heroines cooled markedly. 

Lastly, the plays do not satisfy. People cannot react forever 
to thrills. Something else is needed, something built on the deeper 
desires of human nature. As the child outgrows the merry-go- 
round, so does the adult, with movie vision matured, reject that 
which only thrills for that which satisfies. 


DOROTHY C. WALTER 





tings. They would not read a book that had no 
plot or a ridiculous and impossible one. The 
novelty of the photoplay has kept them fans 
until now, but the novelty has worn off. The 
producers will have to get down to business and 
raise photoplay plot to the level of book plot, or 
be satisfied to cater to fan type number one. 


Honorable Mention: 
MRS. W. D. HOWARD 


HAT fun is there in going to pictures when 

you know after the first five minutes, not 
only how the story will end, but all the phases 
through which it will pass before reaching that 
end; when you can shut your eyes and see how 
the hero and heroine will look; and when, if you 
were not too self-conscious, you could give be- 





he SCANDALS 7 
IN 


HOLLY WOOD 





ATELY I attended movies over a large 

portion of our country. Whether spectators 
were Vermont Yankees, Washington government 
employees, Florida climate seekers, El Paso 
soldiers, conglomerations in Mexican border 
towns, miscellaneous groups in cheap theaters, 
rich, blase invalids in southern California, or 
satisfied well-to-do middle westerners, their re- 
actions to pictures were curiously alike. 

They like “human” plays, sad or glad, with 
sensible, spirited plots. They frankly enjoyed 
slapstick. They were disgusted by films whose 
action was left to subtitles, whose sets and 
costumes predominated over acting, or whose 
emotional appeal did not ring true. 

They went to the movies expectantly, but 
often came away disappointed, if their expres- 
sions and comments meant anything. Why? 
POOR PICTURES. It must be that. I heard 








forehand a demonstration of their reactions to all 
emotions brought into play? 
The world will never grow tired of pictures, for 


“Fine show,’ when jazz did its worst with a 
charming picture, and “Poor stuff,’”’ when a 
conscientious orchestra left nothing to be desired 





pictures are stories, and all ages have loved 
stories, but the most thrilling romance loses its 
tang after many retellings. 

So, also, the loveliest faces and forms cease to 
interest when seen too often. Familiarity, how- 
ever lovely, eventually breeds contempt, and the 
same countenances forever 
mouthing at us from the 
screen become as monotonous 













It looks as if “teacher” had 

Sorgotten to study the next day’s 

lesson and her bright pupils 

have caught up with her. The 

public is now through its film 

a b ¢’s, and wants something 
new 


but a worthy film. 

High prices and unemployment cut admissions 
at one end of the social scale, misleading and 
degrading publicity at the other, but the real 
reason for diminished attendance is disappoint- 
ment. People have seen too many good films to 

like the crude, disjointed, 
falsely sentimental perform- 
ances which constitute fully 
























as the personalities of a stock 
company. 

The greatest need, how- 
ever, is for original acting. 
No two persons in real life 
react alike to the same emo- 
tional stimulus, nor does any 
one react twice in the same 
way. Why then, should 
stereotyped expressions and 
gestures in pictures denote 
always certain emotions? 

What is the matter with 
the pictures? SAMENESS? 


UNDER- 


OF 


ARTHUR J. LEE 


ROM my own limited 
observation, I believe the 
following factors are respon- 
sible for the falling off in 
motion picture theater at- 
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one-half our picture plays. 
RUTH GIORLOFF 


O my mind the motion 


oe picture is one of the great- 
a3 ee est mediums of amusement, 
fee entertainment and education 
a, in the world; but at the pres- 
cs Me ent time there seem to be 


numerous causes contributing 

to its decline in popularity: 

1. The tales of scandals in 
motion picture’ centers 
(much exaggerated, I have 
no doubt) spread by 
various papers. 

2. The elevation to stardom 
of some men and women 
obviously unprepared by 
either training or experi- 
ence for such positions. 












UVER -EAPLOID TATION 


PRICES AND SCANDAL 


3. Poor stories, and the distortion of both plot and characters, and 
even titles, when a picture is supposedly made from some well- 
known book or play. 

4. The insistence of producers, directors, or perhaps a part of the 
public on the leads playing one type of part continually, regard- 
less of their talents in other characterizations. 

5. The very wretched vaudeville programs that are so often 
presented in conjunction with the films. 

6. The great number of moving picture theaters of every descrip- 
tion, particularly in the cities. 


AGNES R. HURLEY 


HE principal reason why some of my friends and I, who were 

formerly ardent “‘ movie fans,’’ have either entirely eliminated 
motion pictures, or boycotted film plays produced by certain 
players, is because we are, like most American middle class folks, 
fundamentally decent. 

The scandalous exposures 
made during the current year, 
whether true or not, by news- 
papers and magazines 
throughout our land, have 
torn away from us the veil 
of illusion about these film 
folks, and have made us feel 
that they stand, even some 
of the highest among them, 
for rather loose ethical prin- 
ciples. Public pets, like 
Caesar’s wife, should be 
above suspicion, and these 
actors and actresses must 
deserve the adulation we show 
them. 

Co-ordinating with this 
comes the fact that civic, in- 
tellectual and spiritual forces 
in my community have tried 
to influence us to raise our 
standards, so that we shall 
take only the best, and shall 
avoid plays and players which 
have been touched by calam- 
itous criticism. 























MRS. F. J. SHOLLAR 


HILE the diminution of attendance in the motion-picture 
theaters may be due, in part, to the high admission charges, 
this fault is not so serious as is the poor quality of the stories. 

The public is tired, yes, disgusted, with sex pictures, crime 
pictures, fighting pictures, and, worst of‘all, silly pictures. 

We see so much of poverty and struggle, of vulgarity and 
unfaithfulness, of silliness and flippancy, all about us, that we turn 
to the motion picture with the hope of seeing the beautiful side of 
life. 

We like to look upon the lovely qualities of human beings to 
balance the selfishness and sorrows of the race. The love of 
pleasure, the weakness for silky glittering clothes, adds nothing to 
the charm of woman. The love for automobiles and races is not 
the quality we love in men. 

Give us simple, wholesome, human stories, with sincere men, 
faithful women, and a gener- 
ous sprinkling of that great 
hit—babies. 









If the public grows weary 


SHATTERING of motion pictures, it will be 

ILLUSIONS for the reason that they do 

By not appeal to the best in us. 

% The serious, great-minded 

PE@SONAL » among the producers have 
APPEARANCES 


nothing to fear. Their work 
will always bring its own 
reward. 


MRS. HETTIE G. TELL 





1. The advanced prices. 
When you could see a good 
picture, or program, for five 
cents, almost every one could 
afford to go. The people of 
this town have been dis- 
appointed too many times by 
high priced pictures when 
they were no better than the 
one the previous night, for 
half the price. The much ad- 
vertised stars, or at least 





MRS. DAVID PLUMMER 


Y husband, who is a clerk, received a 

twenty-five per cent cut in wages the first 
of the year. That means we haven’t so much 
money to spend for pleasure as before. 

We still have to pay a quarter, or more, to see 
pictures that are worth at the most ten cents. 
The pictures turned out now seem to be a jumble 
of Nothing. One is neither entertained nor 
rested by them. In their haste to get another 
picture on the market the producing companies 
grab up any kind of an idea and make a feature 
production out of it. The picture industries, 
becoming too highly inflated with their phenom- 
enal successes, now seem to have burst. . 
by way of pin pricks from the box office. 

The pinnacle has been reached, and reached 
too soon. The ascent was too rapid and the 
descent is as correspondingly abrupt. 

Personally I am not interested in the stars that 
are now being exploited. 

The glamour is somehow gone from pictures. 
I can sit through them all and not experience a 
thrill. And it used to thrill me just to see the 
electric sign announcing my favorite player. 


People are getting tired of see- 
ing themselves ridiculed and 
burlesqued. A real laundress’ 
daughter would be disgusted at 
the way she is pictured on the 
Produce photoplays 
truer to life! 


screen, 











many of them, do not earn the high salaries they 
receive, and for which the public must pay. 

2. The reduction in the price of automobiles 
(especially Fords) has enabled many more 
families to own one, and they much prefer to 
drive in the open air to sitting in a stuffy theater, 
and, 

3. Variety is the spice of life and there are too 
many pictures of the same kind. 

4. The newspapers which delight in publishing 
statements, detrimental to the character of our 
favorite friends of the screen, have caused some 
patrons to become disgusted. 

5. So many pictures are unfit for children to 
see. 


E. ALLAN. ROBERTS 


1. The failure on the part of the producers to 
provide consistently good pictures. This, in my 
opinion, is the main reason. The pictures are 
shallow, they are lacking in suspense, lacking in 
heart and love interest and the plots are gener- 
ally weak. The personalities of the screen are 
bound to lose their magnetism unless they are 
featured in better plays. Producers should 
strive to provide pictures (Continued on page 110) 
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SOUNDS FOR THE 


Added shivers on the part of 
the audience are induced for 


snow storm scenes by the op- 

eration of a wind machine 

off-stage. You can almost : en? : 

irae her caatin nancial Celluloid drama isn t always silent 
various accompaniments produced 


tered seat in the theater 





ete 







MBS 








Above. Any city dweller will tell you that a derrick in 
This instrument reproduces 


motion is a noisy affair. 





the grating sound peculiar to derricks, windlasses, and 
other noisy engines of tndustry 




















This beautiful picture on the screen, and the manipulation of this device by the trap-drummer, makes you believe you were 
really on some rock-bound coast. The sound of the surf synchronizes with the shadow sea 
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SILENT DRAMA 


Here are pictured in action the 
by unique mechanical devices 





Hark, hark, the dogs do bark. Rover couldn’t tell 

the sound made by this contrivance from his own 

bark. Celluloid canines are assisted in their 
histrionic efforts from the orchestra 


Another frequently used device is that which describes the 

sound of tearing cloth. This is used mostly during 

comedy scenes—you know, when the bulldog catches the 
comedian half way over the fence 

















To watch a celluloid baby cry 
is bad enough. But when a 
skilful performer upon this 
instrument makes you hear 
the child as wel!, you want to 
weep, too. George Beban and 
bambino in oval, aided by the 
artificial howler 


























A quaint chromo, relic of livelier days. A scene like it on the 
imitation of the plop of the cork when a champagne bottle is opened 








screen is made even more heart-rending by an excellent 





JUST BEFORE THE CONTEST 
















































CLOSES 


The contest has been narrowed down 
to one hundred girls 
and screen tests are now being made 


HE New Faces Screen Contest is almost over. The race has been run—and 
in a few weeks the fortunate winner, or winners, will be notified. 
The young woman who measures up to the Judges’ requiremeats will soon 
be informed of her good fortune, and her career as a film actress will, before 
long, begin. The selection has narrowed down to one hundred girls—the most 
personable and intelligent of the thousands who sent in their photographs to the 
Photoplay-Goldwyn contest. The winner may not be among the first one hundred; 
she may be a tardy entrant whose arrival will sweep all previous decisions aside. 
In any case, the contest is practically closed; the Goldwyn exchanges throughout 
the country are working overtime making screen tests of the candidates; and in 
countless American homes, girls are anxiously awaiting the Judges’ decision. 

The business now at hand is the final selection. Photographs of ten or twelve 
entrants are now being selected. The final choice out of the one hundred is being 
made. These candidates will be asked for further information about themselves— 
you must remember that a photograph, and occasionally a letter, is all the Judges 
have to work on. The final twelve will, if they pass all the first tests, be given tests 
by the cameras at the various Goldwyn exchanges. This will be their real trial. 
The Judges will then select the actual winner from these camera tests, as well as 
from every other angle. 

This Screen Opportunity Idea, launched by James R. Quirk, Editor and publisher 
of PHotopLay MAGAZINE, and the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, has attracted 
more attention than any other competitive idea ever inaugurated. It became much 
more than a Contest. It assumed tremendous importance, for it appealed to the 
highest type of American young woman—and it also appealed to her mother and 
her father, her brothers and her friends. More than a Contest, because it made no 
startling, glittering promises; held out no sparkling awards of immediate stardom 
and fabulous fortune. What it did guarantee to do was to give the ambitious girl 
an Opportunity to make good on the screen. Just that—and nothing more. But 
that was more than enough. It attracted the sincere, the intelligent, the far-sighted 
girls it meant to attract. It gave them all they wanted; simply a chance. A chance 
to make good in the most interesting profession in the world: motion picture acting. 
More young women have dreamed their dreams of screen success than of any other 
career. Never before have they been offered such a legitimate, straight-forward 
and honest opportunity to achieve their ambitions. 

The predominant feature of the New Faces contest was its sincerity. The PHoto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE and the Goldwyn Company stand behind it with their vast resources 
of judgment, business sagacity, financial success, and artistic ideals. It was no mere 
publicity scheme. It was an honest attempt to give to the American public New 
Faces for its screen. Indeed, the public itself has given its staunch support. It 
has pledged itself in many ways to uphold the best traditions of the American home 
and family by supporting a young representative of American womanhood, who will 
endeavor to her best ability to present, in the films, (Continued on page 46) 








The First 100 


This selection was made entirely from 

photographs. The Judges have not 

seen a single entrant personally. The 

number on the left indicates correspond- 

ing number in layout of photographs 
on these pages 


6 Champ, Myrtle Barton, Waco, Texas 
24 Court, Charlotte, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3 de Rougemont, Rachel, Little Rock, Ark. 
17 De Viaene, Leonore, Chicago, IIl. 

19 Fitch, Margaret, Kenilworth, III. 
25 Foster, Laura, New York City 

7 Galsworthy, Lola, New York City 
20 Hale, Georgia, Chicago, III. 

16 Hennecke, Gertrude, Chicago, Ill. 

1 Honmer, Isabel V., Barrie, Ont., Canada 
30 Jackson, Jessie, Kansas City, Mo. 
29 Jennings, Hazelle, Washington, D. C. 

18 Jernigan, Dolores, Little Rock, Ark. 
27 Laviers, Geraldine, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
i1 Leahy, Frances Marie, Los Angeles, Calif. 
15 Legault, Jaunita, Perth, Ontario, Canada 
10 Leonard, Jean, Washington, D. C. 
Messall, Betty, Joplin, Mo. 

Mitchell, Beth, Hollywood, Calif. 
Oliver, Ramona, Hollywood, Calif. 
Orr, Elma, Columbus, Ohio 
Osborne, Genevieve, San Jose, Calif. 
Reitter, Rosalie, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Richmond, Dorothy M., Hopewell, Va. 
Ross, Genevieve, Miami, Fla. 
Skidmore, Barbara, New York City 
Sutherland, Anne, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williams, Ruth, Selma, Calif. 
Williamson, Ethlyn, Atlanta, Ga. 
Woodbury, Charlotte E., Denver, Colo. 
Alden, Joy, New York City. 
Andrews, Gladys, Montreal, Canada 


Andrus, Helen, New York City ; ; 
Baldwin, Helen Virginia, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Barr, Margaret, Denver, Colo. 
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Barbour, Doris F., New York City 
Berry, Ruth, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bigby, Claire, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brazley, Idrear, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brooke, Mary, New York City 

Buntinx, Philippine, Sugar Creek, Mo. 
Busch, Andrea, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Cameron, Mary, Hollywood, Calif. 


Carey, Mrs. Walter Eugene, Columbus, Ga. 
Clarkin, Julia, Kansas City, Mo. 


( Additional names on following page ) 





the truest portrayals of real, wholesome, and lasting things. 

Fathers and mothers, as a rule, prejudiced against any enter- 
prise which would take their daughters away from home, to thrust 
them into the world, have reacted surprisingly to the New Faces 
ideas. They have, almost without exception, admitted its high 
aims and have been fair enough to endorse it. Many mothers 
sent in photographs of their daughters, writing letters which 
brought a gratified glow to the Magazine and to the Goldwyn staff. 
Fathers—several of them 
clergymen, and one a 
congressman—urged 





Another young woman wrote that she had always longed to find 
an opportunity to see what she could do on the screen, but that 
she had never before been offered a chance. “I didn’t want to 
send my likeness broad-cast to the casting directors in California 
and New York; I had no faith in the schools of motion picture 
acting; and I hadn’t the means to travel to the coast to apply in 
person for work in the studios. I am more grateful than I can say 
to PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE and Goldwyn Pictures Corporation for 
their offer.” 

“I am sending you, 
Mr. Editor,a photo- 





their daughters to par- 
ticipate. PHOTOPLAY 
has received enthusiastic 
letters from heads of 
families everywhere. It 
will keep these letters, 
because they are the best 
refutation of the re- 
formers’ belief that the 
photoplay is an instru- 
ment of evil. 

The nation wide re- 
sponse to the call for 
New Faces has been in- 
spiring. The state of 
New York, because 
Manhattan is in it, sent 
in the most entrants. 
California was a close 
second. The girls of 
Missouri evidently want 
to be shown on the 
screen, for their photo- 
graphs came in by the 








graph of my only daugh- 
ter,’—from Mrs. L. K. 
J., of Portland, Maine. 
“IT would have been 
shocked and surprised 
five years ago if anyone 
had told me I would be 
doing this, because for 
one thing I did not be- 
lieve there was a place 
for young girls from 
American homes in the 
film studios; and for 
another I wanted my 
daughter to stay at home 
with me. But your 
articles about the ideal 
conditions in the 
Goldwyn studio, and the 
fair and clean manner in 
which the New Faces 
Contest is being con- 
ducted, have made me 
change my mind. If my 








hundreds. Illinois’ 
daughters came forth— 
chiefly from Chicago. 
But also from farms in 
the Middle West and 
ranches in the far west; from old southern mansions and Montana 
mining towns—beautiful girls and charming girls; tall and slim, or 
petite and plump; brown eyes, blue eyes, gray—it seemed as if 
the beauty and the brains of America were represented in PHoto- 
PLAY’s New York offices! The letters they wrote were almost as 
interesting as the pictures. 

One girl said, “I was just packing my things to go abroad with 
my aunt—my first trip, too!—when I read your announcement of 
the New Faces Contest. I abandoned my European vacation and 
rushed off to the photographer's. I hope I have a chance!” 


The winner of the contest will occupy this star dressing room at 
the Goldwyn studios in California 


daughter wins, I shall be 
proud of her, and glad to 
accompany her to Cali- 
fornia.” 

There are many, many 
more. And they are expressions of public sentiment—the finest 
sentiment—which this Magazine values. 

This contest has exceeded the artistic limitations originally set 
for it. The high type of young womanhood which responded, and 
the exceptional public attention, as well as the interest of many 
of the film producers, make it of much more than usual signifi- 
cance. 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is gratified beyond measure at the amaz- 
ing proportions assumed by the New Faces Idea, and is grateful 
to the girls who have made it such a success. 


The First One Hundred Selected by the Judges 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Coloquehoun, Mae, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Craven, Evelyn, St. Louis, Mo. 

Day, Polly, Harrisburg, Penna. 

de Rosier, Rose, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Dodd, Genevieve, Portland, Oregon 

Eason, Lorraine, New York City 

Elliot, Annabel Virginia, E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Emel, Alice, Seattle, Wash. 

Enright, Irene, New York City 

Forde, Margaret, Washington, D. C. 


Kobak, Josephine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Langlois, Falvé, Ranger, Texas 

Lynch, Helen, Fall River, Mass. 
McClelland, Sarah, Manlius, New York 
McDonald, J., Miss, Los Angeles, Calif. 
McFaul, Ivy, Wichita Falls, Texas 
Manger, Phyllis, New York City 
Manning, Nora B., Chicago, III. 


Marquis, Helen, Clinton, Iowa 

Martin, Ruby, Sacramento, Calif. 
Martyn, Naomie Jeanne, Dallas, Texas 
Mayberry, Helen D., Hartford, Conn. 
Mehrtens, Margeritta, Jacksonville, Fla. 
O’Darrell, Darion, St. Paul, Minn. 
Olmstead, Hazel B., Troy, New York 
Parker, Mary Louise, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Patterson, Edith May, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pomfret, Elva, Brooklyn, New York 





French, Adelaide E., Lawrence, Mass. 

Gallagher, Mary C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gardiner, Virginia (through error appeared as 
Anne Gardiner), Lima, Ohio 

Glennister, Rosheen, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Goldneb, Georgette, Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

Hanzt, Lillian, Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 

Hilton, Ethel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Howell, Pearl A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Johnson, Kay, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. the 

Johnston, Jeanne, New York City 

Julier, Erma J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Kelly, Helen, Milwaukee, Oregon 

Kiwel, Mary Kathryn, Crookston, Minn. 


Contest. 
selection of 


PHOoToPLAY. 
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Since Samuel Goldwyn was not re- : 
elected President of the Goldwyn Smith, Hazel, Johnstown, Penna. 
Pictures Corporation at the last meet- 
ing of the board of directors, his name 
has been withdrawn as one of the judges 
in the Photoplay-Goldwyn New Faces 
This will in no way affect 
the winner. 
Goldwyn’s name is merely withdrawn 
and the choice will be made by a com- 
mittee from the Goldwyn Company, 
acting with Fames R. Quirk, Editor of 


St. Dennis, June, Kansas City, Mo. 
Salmon, Mrs. Robert, Havana, Cuba 
Schoenwandt, Edith, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Smith, Marguerite C., Montgomery, Ala. 
Stahl, Adah, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Teeman, Anne, Chicago, IIl. 

Tewksbury, Ann, New York City 
Thomas, Mary Allen, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Thomas, Okla O., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ufford, Margaret, New York City 
Valstead, Lillian, Chicago, IIl. 

Weitzel, Edythe R., San Francisco, Calif. 
Youngman, Evelyn, Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. 











A HOLLYWOOD 
GIRL 


Who would like 
to look like Gloria Swanson 


By Herbert Howe 


HE Boosters’ Club of Hollywood was hold- 
ing uncheon in the Garden Court tea rooms. 
Old ladies with spectacles and fussy bags 
and old gentlemen with spectacles and fussy 
whiskers were responding to the urge of their leader, 
a bald but frisky fellow. 
“Now all together,” he exhorted brightly, “three 
cheers for dear old Hollywood!” 
Timorously came the ‘“‘Rah! Rah! Rah!” followed 
by nervous apologetic giggles. 
As I descended the stairs to the street they broke 
into a quavering refrain: 
“‘Holly-wood, Our Holly-wood, 
How We Love Our Holly-wood.” 
So this was the modern Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Drawn up at the curb outside the entrance to the 
tea rooms was a town car with chauffeur. The door 
opened timidly, an invitation 
to the august interviewer. 
Inside were two great brown 
eyes peering from out the sur- 
rounding brown of hat and 
coat. Coming closer, I saw 
two very small brown feet 








































placed primly together. And 
closer—a petal mouth which 
seemed to be saying ‘‘Ooh!” 
—and sometimes did. 

So this a Jazzobel 
movie star. 

“Wh-where would you like 
to go?’ came breathlessly 
from the Brown Eyes. 

I consulted the Brown Eyes 
for a moment and then said, 
recklessly, ‘‘Anywhere!”’ 

“Ooh!” said the petal 
mouth—or seemed to say it. 

“Let’s see Hollywood,” I 
suggested. 

Relieved, the brown slen- 
derness shrank back into a 
corner, and we were off. 

Miss Colleen Moore. 

You would instinctively 
call her “‘ Miss.’”’ Even when 
you knew her you might feel 
like calling her ‘‘Miss Col- 
leen,”’ just as the noble heroes 
in old Southern romances 
used to address their heroines. 

““Miss”’ Colleen goes with 
crinolines, and small feet 
placed primly together, and 
the perfume of lavender, and 
ribbons in the hair, and small 
hands fluttering out of deli- 
cate old lace. 

Colleen has a shrinking manner. I thought of the shrinking 
violet, but that nowadays is a hot-house affectation. Indeed, at 
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Colleen gives an impression of dig- 
nity on a bicycle, and Pat O’ Malley 
wonders what's it all about 


first you might suspect our heroine of affecting a little of the demure 
and dainty manner that becomes a period ingenue. 


She seems 



































































































































































She wants to look like Gloria Swanson, but she con- 
Sesses it’s no use— she’s just a simple Hollywood Girl 






Photo by 


ice S. Bull 


quite out of her century. Somehow all sorts of old- 
fashioned phrases and gallantry begin to stir within 
you. And the modern male, so long a serf to the 
equal-rights-lady-on-the-pedestal, finds himself dis- 
tending his bosom and talking throatily, with a feel- 
ing, I fancy, akin to that of the rooster just before 
he crows. 






HILE [indulged in this posture, she regarded 

me silently, then ventured the information that 
she was having her car re-upholstered. What color 
did I like? 

“*Gray.” 

Yes—submissively—gray was a very nice color. 

A pause. 

Did I like brown? 

“No.” 

““Oo-ooh The Brown Eyes were glancing over 
the brown dress on down to the brown stockings 
and brown pumps. 

““Ooh-ah,”’ I jibbered. ‘‘That is—not brown for 
cars—brown for dresses and eyes and—things.” 

“Ah?” doubtfully. 

A little confidence began to stir from the tim- 
orousness. 

I felt very conscious of being an interviewer, a 
large and important fellow. I condescended to point 
out some of the show places of the town. Miss 
Colleen wanted particularly to see Wally Reid’s 
house and the famous swimming pool. She said it 
was funny how people thought that all the stars knew one another. 
Fans often wrote her letters in which they requested her to give 
their love to Mary Pickford. She said she wished some one would 
introduce her to Mary so she could. 


7? 
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‘“*I think,”’ said she, launching bravely upon the conversational 
seas, “that I ought to adopt a—a pose. I’m not—very—in- 
dividual.” # 

After a little thought she finally exclaimed that she would like to 
be just like Gloria Swanson. Did I know Gloria? I pretended, of 
course, that I did. She regarded me with great respect. 

As it was necessary for Miss Colleen to go to the Goldwyn studio 
to have her hair dressed, I asked if I might be dropped at the 
Harold Lloyd studio, where I had an interviewing appointment. 

“My!” she ejaculated as I stepped from the car, “it must be 
wonderful to know all the stars!”’ 

Entirely feminine, essentially feminine. So I mused as I kicked 
my heels together outside the Lloyd studio an hour later... . 
She had said she would be back in half an hour. Entirely feminine, 
essentially feminine. 

Finally the car whirled up. The door jarred open excitedly. 

“Look at me—look at me!” gasped the lady within. She made 
a little bravado gesture and struck a pose. Her hair was piled in 
grand and fearful style, as near like Gloria Swanson’s as it could be. 
“I tried it another way first,”’ she confided. ‘‘ You know how 





she does it now—parted on the side and combed down over one 
cheek—so! But it didn’t look right. . . . My nose. . . . My nose 
looked funny.” 

I was enthusiastic in my admiration. 

“But wait—wait!”’ she exclaimed, chucking me boldly, like a 
robin pecking fora crumb. “Wait until I get the right expression.” 

She turned away to get it, then turned her head swiftly around. 
Her chin was uptilted in the grand manner, her cheeks glowing 
brighter than usual, the Irish snub nose sticking high in the air like 
the twig to an apple. 

“Who do I look like?—quick!—Who do I look like?” she 
demanded. 

“‘Like—like an apple!” I exclaimed triumphantly. 

““O—oh!” she wailed, the fine hauteur melting. ‘I guess I’m 
hopeless. But—honest—didn’t I look a little bit like Gloria?” 

I shook my head cruelly. 

“Well,” she ruffled. ‘I can be dignified—almost all evening,—”’ 
then—‘‘ but toward the end my hair gets mussed—and I lose it all.” 

“Your hair?’’—alarmed. 

“No, the dignity.” 





(Concluded on page 118) 








WHY THEY GET FABULOUS SALARIES 
By Herbert Howe 


HENEVER a star’s salary is mentioned some one in- 
variably gasps that it’s more than the president gets, 
and isn’t it awful. 
The inference being, I suppose, that the president 
of the United States is a worthier performer than a movie star. 

One of my colleagues, however, swears sacrilegiously that if 
Warren Harding gets $75,000 a year Wally Reid ought to get a 
million. 

Yet my friend cannot be called a Reid admirer. 

There’s logic to his argument. 

We pay the president only $75,000 straight salary, ’tis true, but 
that doesn’t take care of such little incidentals as wars and things 
in which he may choose to indulge himself. 

A movie star has no such expense account. He may not doa 
great deal of good but he can’t do nearly as much harm as a chief 
executive. Consider the billion dollar bills that Mr. Wilson ran 
up as against the trifling amount on which Charlie Chaplin gets 
along. And even the most fervent Woodrow fan must admit that 
Charlie gave us a lot more fun for our money. There’s no room 
for argument here. 

As for brains, I should say it was a case of about fifty-fifty. 

I don’t know why the president’s salary is taken as a standard 
of wage with which to compare 
salaries of movie stars. No 


the most colorful of us cannot deny that we do fix the wages of 
movie stars. If there ever was a direct primary, the box-office is 
the polling place. 

Don’t think for one moment that Mr. Jesse L. Lasky or Mr. 
Samuel Goldwyn are philanthropists who strew money with 
indiscriminate gestures. It may look that way sometimes when 
they bestow a handsome contract upon a dumbbell who does not 
qualify, but they have a good commercial come-back for so doing. 
If one dumbbell gets over, why not another? Even Solomon, with 
all his wisdom and experience with women, would never be able 
to tell in advance just what direction the public thumbs might 
take in reference to stars. 


ALLACE REID receives $3,000 a week every week in th> 
year, an annual income of $156,000. And every year of hi: 
five-year contract he receives a nice little hike of five hundred or 
a thousand per week. He gets it because he earns—or collects, 
anyhow—many times that sum for the officials and stockholders o/ 
the company which employs him. There’s nothing personal abou: 
it. It’s simply the old economics of supply and demand. There's 
a world demand for Wally Reid, and there’s only one of him. 
Therefore he is multiplied as swiftly as the camera can click and 
wholesaled throughout the 

universe. He sells like Ford 





one ever thinks of drawing a 
comparison between John D. 
Rockefeller’s stipend and that 
of Douglas Fairbanks. John 
certainly gets more than Doug, 
and yet we’ve never seen him 
do half as much. And, vice 
versa, no one gets at all excited 
when told that John receives 
many times more than does 
Warren Gamaliel. They prob- 
ably figure that his gas is worth 
many times more. 

Perhaps the reason we al- 
ways think of the president's 
pay envelope when considering 
a star’s is that we pay them 
both. 

There may be some question 
—particularly among the per- 
sons called ‘Reds’ —as to 
whether or not we have any- 
thing directly to say about 
government expenditures, but 


a whale! 


south of Haiti. 


whale. 


Dorothy Gish. 





A Whale of a Picture! 


HAT’S what it’s going to be. 
ambitious young director, has decided that there’s 
just one way to outdo Griffith and Von Stroheim 
in the way of stellar magnitude, and that is—to star 


So Elmer has gathered together a company of hardy 
players and set sail for the whale’s paradise somewhere 


He has chosen Raymond McKee for the role of whale- 
ador—that is, the one who harpoons the whale. 


D. W. Griffith, who has been sort of a directorial father 
to Elmer, is of the opinion that his protege will end up 
by making the picture off Coney Island with a rubber 
He's just jealous, he is. 

But that’s nothing compared to the outraged feelings of 


You see Elmer used to direct Dorothy. 


“And so,” wails Dorothy, “he says he ought to be able 
to direct a gentle little whale!” 


cars, and who says a Ford isn’t 
a good business proposition— 
for Mr. Ford? 

It is plain to see why we 
buy Fords. What would the 
world be like if we didn’t have 
something to occupy us? And 
a Ford certainly does that. 
Well, so does a movie star. 
But, in addition, it may be said 
that a Ford sometimes gets you. 
somewhere, whereas a movie 
star doesn’t add a jot to your 
mental, moral or _ spiritual 
progress. Yet you pay him 
just the same. 

I cite Mr. Reid’s salary as an 
example because it is a known 
quantity. There are others 
who receive a great deal more, 
but the figures are not so easily 
computed because they are not 
on a regular salary basis. 

(Continued on page 118) 


Elmer Clifton, 
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While the others are at tea 
Ruth Roland watches the ticker 


HERE is, of course, a more or less general impression of 
what a motion picture star is like. 

Some have black hair, like Bebe Daniels, and some have 
blonde curls like Mary Miles Minter. 

Aside from that, they are much alike. They have many 
characteristics in common. They are all soft and alluring crea- 
tures, temperamental and unreliable and very, very feminine. 
And essentially unbusiness-like. 

Isn’t that about the way you regard 
them all? 

Well, let me tell you something. 

There are just as many different 
kinds of motion picture stars as there 
are different kinds of prohibition 
officers. 

For instance, if I should ever be 
called upon to write about a woman 
for one of these magazines that deal 
chiefly with business methods, 
and that tell you how to get 
rich blacking shoes in your 
spare time or how to rise 
from newsboy to bank presi- 
dent in a couple of weeks, I 
would choose a motion picture 
star as my subject. 

Ruth Roland. 

I have spent a good deal of 
time roaming around Holly- 
wood gazing at the stars. I 
know most of them well 
enough to have some general 
idea of their characters and 
their general traits and abil- 
ities—and disabilities. 

And I say that here, if ever, 
is a unique and interesting 
and sometimes baffling per- 
sonality. 

Feminine, yes. Charming, 
quite. Apparently no differ- 
ent from 999 other pretty 
girls with teeth-revealing 
smiles and figures that will 
stand the present fashions. 
Not a great star nor a great 
actress, but a very excellent 
serial star, whose pictures in 
the past two years have 
grossed large amounts of 
money for the company that 
pays her $2,000 a week. An 
actress who has, I discover, a 
very large personal following. 

But the fact that her hair 
is curly and fluffy, that she has really exquisite pansy-purple eyes, 
(her one real claim to beauty), and that she rides softly and 
luxuriously in the most stunning town car in Los Angeles, doesn’t 
alter the fact that Ruth Roland is first, last and always a com- 
petent business woman. 

Underneath that smooth, well-groomed exterior, she knows 
more about stocks and bonds than the man who invented them. 
She can, for instance, quote you the price of any recognized stock 
and tell you how many points it has dropped or climbed since 
yesterday. She understands how to estimate the percentage 
your money can really earn. 

If Ruth Roland is a rich woman today—and there is no doubt 
that she is—it is due more to her intense business sagacity than 
to her powers as an actress. Her acting has given her the capital 
to operate with, but she has used it to an advantage that would 
shame the average young business man. 


JUST A GOOD BUSINESS MAN 





























By 
cAdela Rogers St. Fohns 


She owns Hollywood real estate. More than that, she under- 
stands how to make money on the turn-over of real estate—when 
to buy and when to sell. She has an unerring eye for chances and 
she rarely makes a mistake. Also, she has something that few 
business women, even good ones, have, courage to make decisions 
involving large sums of money and make them quick. 

She speaks of her broker, her lawyer, her real estate dealer as 
normally and naturally as the average woman speaks of her 
butcher or her dressmaker. 

If she hadn’t been born on the stage 
and had waited until she was grown 
to pick out her career, Ruth Roland 
under present day conditions, would 
probably have developed into a femi- 
nine financial genius. An Emma 
McChesney. A constructive feminine 
force in a business way. 

She has made the very most of her 
every talent and her every 
opportunity, where women 
with a great many more gifts 
and chances have booted 
them away. 

She has saved her 
money and ordered her 
life because she is far- 
sighted and has the 
strength of will to live 

up to her vision. Ruth 
Roland has never been 
to Europe. She has no 


She is the 
Champion 
Coupon 
Clipper 


of 
Hollywood 


gorgeous jewels. She 
lives weil, but conserv- 
atively—like a girl 
born to wealth rather 
than one who has sud- 
denly achieved it. 

She neither drinks any- 
thing at all nor smokes even a 
social cigarette. 

She keeps herself in per- 
No other actress in the past year 


fect physical condition. 
has worked as hard for as many weeks consecutively and with as 


little time between as this serial star. Yet she never looks nor 
acts worn or nervous. 

The even tenor of her ways is not affected by the doings of others. 
Her home is smoothly and intelligently run. 

If you met her, you would admire her, I think. Cool sanity 
and good judgment and self-respect are always causes for admira- 
tion. Oh, you’d never get the heart throb, the laughing-crying 
choke, the quiver around your heart that some stars give you— 
Mary Pickford, for instance, or Lillian Gish. 

She is admirable, rather than lovable. To use the old phrase of 
fortune teller, her head rules her heart. 

Her history is an interesting one. 

When you come to think of it, it rather amazes you to realize 
that of all the motion picture stars, Ruth (Concluded on page 105) 
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Tally swung off his mustang and walked 
in under the sign. When he came out 
he was engaged in peep show motion 
pictures. Twenty years later he founded 
one of the largest companies in the 
business 


CHAPTER V 
ITH this chapter come the first swift tragedies of the 
great drama of the development of the institution of 
the motion picture, the crashing of a potential fortune 
and the crumbling of a newly flowered romantic love. 

The motion picture so richly laden with promise thus early 
proved equally filled with disappointments. 

The screen projects of Wood ville Latham and his sons Grey and 
Otway, which had raised within them much high hopes, began to 
meet with trouble at every turn. 

The beginnings of the mutoscope that was to evolve Biograph 
were just beginning to push above the motion picture horizon, 
hardly to be recognized as significant yet. The Armat type of 
projection machine was just demonstrating its superiority, under 
Edison colors, and this superiority was to wipe out the Lathams’ 
feeble, flickering eidoloscope. 

Investors were wary of the 
Latham project, just at the 
time when it needed money 
and a strong business guidance. 
Woodville Latham’s years were 
coming upon him heavily. The 
old vigor and consciousness of 
ability that had made him a 
recognized figure of importance 
in the war machine of the Con- 
federacy through strenuous, 
taxing years of service were 
fading. Where Woodville 
Latham sought backing men 
listened attentively and re- 
spectfully. Then they reflected 
in appraisal of the cold, hard 
probabilities, measuring the 
solemn, dignified old man 
against the gaieties of his sons, 
and turned away to say no. 

Up at the Hoffman House 


Otway and Grey were the jolly titled ““ The May Irwin Kiss.” 


THE ROMANTIC 
HISTORY OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE 





May Irwin and Fohn C. Rice in “ The Widow Fones,” a stage hit 
of 1896, from which the Edison studio photographed a scene en- 


Then and there censorship was born 
60 ' (Copyright 1922 by Terry Ramsaye) 











Foreword 


EVER before has the deep inner history of the 

amazing development of the institution of the 
motion picture screen been brought to light with 
appreciative revelations of the buried and forgotten 
romances associated with its beginnings. For more 
than a year Mr. Ramsaye has been exploring the 
treasureland of human stories hidden in the dusty 
archives of the films. 

In the preceding chapters the complex era of 
screen inventions has been set forth, ielling all of 
the workshop period when half a score of inventors 
were trying to put the living pictures on the wall. 
In this chapter begins the telling of the even more 
amazing history of the introduction and exploita- 
tion of the motion picture—the days when it was 
getting a timid, hesitant recognition from casual 
adventurers looking for opportunities of the moment. 

Here you will learn the beginnings of many 
phases of the curiously tangled affairs of the shadow 
world we call the screen. And here you will see 
today, for the first time, many of the men who went 
to their ruin or rose to their triumphs with the 
motion picture, as they were two and a half decades 
ago.—THE EDITOR. 


good fellows. Life to them had many a lilt of song. They loved 
the tinkle of ice in the tall tumbler and the jeweled beads that rim 
the glass when good liquor has lain long in the wood. 

Meanwhile opportunity was slipping away. The last possibility 
that the eidoloscope would get the technical betterments that it 
required to keep pace with competition had disappeared when 
W. K. L. Dickson went over to the K. M. C. D. Syndicate and left 
the Lathams “‘high and dry.” Incidentally, he took along Eugene 
Lauste, the French mechanic originally trained in the Edison 
plant, and who had given but a grudging allegiance to the Lathams 
at best. The eidoloscope was showing its library of five subjects 
in a number of cities under state’s rights concessions. And 
among these showings was the first motion picture exhibition at 
Coney Island. This was in 1895-96. Alfred Harstn, a youth who 
had been variously employed 
about peep show parlors and 
the like on the East Side, be- 
came the operator of this 
Coney Island show. 

Casting about in his diffi- 
culties to find assistance Wood- 
ville Latham sought out 
Richard Anthony of E. & H. 
T. Anthony & Co., a concern 
engaged in the making of 
photographic supplies, cameras 
and related products. The 
Anthony concern had acquired 
an interest in the patent claims 
of the Rev. Hannibal Goodwin 
of Newark, inventor of cellu- 
loid film for photographic pur- 
poses. It was a logical 
assumption by Woodville 
Latham that there was a com- 
munity of interest between the 
machine that consumed film 
and the concern that produced 








A remarkable chapter of 
an epic story 
of the early days of a 


great industry 


By Terry ‘Ramsaye 


it. The Anthonys listened and took an interest 
in the Latham patents. It seemed a timely aid 
then, but it was to prove unfortunate. Destiny 
was against the Lathams. 

At about this time the Lambda Company, the 
original Latham concern, became the Eidoloscope 
Company, largely with a new set of stockholders. 
It was decided to make more machines and more 
films. The first experience of exhibitors, as 
exemplified in the brief store show career of Le 
Roy Latham, in 1895, indicated that a com- 
munity could soon grow tired of pictures that 
merely moved. A variety of subjects seemed 
important. Otway Latham, who had produced 
the first subjects for the eidoloscope, was com- 
missioned at the instance of the Anthony 
interests to go to Mexico and make pictures of a 
bull fight, and if possible to get pictures of the 
religious festival of the Flagellantes, a Mexican 
religious sect which annually carried on a ritual 
somewhat like the Passion Play, but frequently 
involving, in an excess of zeal, the actual cruci- 
fixion of the actor in the role of the Christus. 

Such expeditions for the films are commonplace 
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the end of his career. 





cartoon. 


censorship of the screen. 


vaudeville. 


trail to millions. 





and forgotten adventures told 









in this 


The crash of the first romantic loves of the 
motion picture world—a tale of Old Mexico. 


How the pioneer of the screen went down the 
road of misfortune and became a book agent at 


The newspaper “sob artist’’ who became a 
great producer because Edison laughed at a 


The one long kiss by which an actress started 


The newspaper man who went to New York 
and caused a theater revolution—the father of 


The cowpuncher who rode into the film busi- 
| ness in hair pants and jingling spurs—up the 














SAN WeRV? lem 


The first real life romance of motion pictures was crushed 

by a temperamental misunderstanding. The first motion 

picture expedition ended in disaster. Otway Latham and 

his bride Natalie quarreled and parted. The screen itself 
never told a more tragic story 


affairs enough now. But this was the first one. It 
was a daring notion, a wild conception then. It in- 
volved the expenditure of some thousands of dollars, in 
a time when the few other films that had been made at 
the Black Maria and about the streets of New York 
cost perhaps from twenty-five to fifty dollars each. 

Otway Latham and his bride, Natalie Lockwood, set 
out for the City of Mexico. The arrival there of the 
world’s first motion picture expedition was an event of 
acclaim in that enthusiastic capital. The Mexicans 
were fired with interest about the pictures that lived 
and moved. Young Latham and his beautiful young 
wife were considerably entertained. This was in the 
height of the days of the regime of Porfirio Diaz, the 
dictator-president. There were fetes and bull fights 
and garden parties, bright with the zest of Mexicans at 
play. 

One day Otway Latham went to the arena to see a 
bull fight, leaving Natalie at the hotel. 

What followed may have been a fling of resentment 
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F. Stuart Bilackton, 
who in 1896 was a 
cartoonist and space 
writer on the NewYork 
Evening World. He 
tickled Thomas Edi- 


son with an interview on motion pictures and got intro- 
duced to the screen the next day in the stellar title 
role of a picture called “ Blackton, the Evening World 


Cartoonist” 


out of a temperamental mood of the young 
girl artist, or it may have been just out of 
no reason at all. But whatever the cause 


much unhappiness came to both. 
Now in Mexico where the 
decorative senorita blooms there 
also abounds the gallant young 
don, a dark-eyed, splendid and 
mysterious sort of person, given 
to soft Castilian manners of 
high sheen and pretty phrases. 
When Otway returned from 
the bull fight he found Natalie 
slightly missing. The _ thick- 
headed porter in the patio sug- 
gested that the “Senora” had 
gone for a ride. Otway paced 
the plaza and waited, his first 
awakened husbandly wrath ris- 
ing higher as the hour advanced. 
In time a handsome young don 
drove up in his carriage and 
escorted Natalie to the door. 
There was a sharp exchange of 
glances between Otway and 
Natalie as she bid her escort 
goodbye. Ina grim silence they 
went together to their quarters. 
Then the silence ended. They 
talked in tense tones. 
It is easy to picture the scene. 
“‘Where have you been?” in 
accusing tones. Then the quick 
heat of reply, as counter accusa- 
tions, and all that, in a humor 
that makes mountains of mole 
hills, and eternities of seconds. 
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And after it all tears and an awkward, hesitant time when Otway would have 
made peace. But Natalie was stung beyond forgiveness and reconciliation. 

That afternoon was the parting and the end, the last of their romance save for 
one tremendously tragic aftermath that was some fourteen years way in the unborn 
future. 

Natalie packed her trunks, filled with bridal finery, and bid Otway and America 
goodbye, forever. She had pushed love out of her life and turned again to her art. 
She sailed for France and shortly was established in a studio in the Quartier Latin, 
Paris. The tragedy that had destroyed her romance created her art. She rose to 
some considerable distinction as a painter of portraits. Her fame was spread, too, 
by her eccentric refusal to paint pictures of men. Her models were all women, and 
with recognition came important commissions. She was busy and outwardly happy. 
Love and all its distractions had been left behind, dead and buried in the City of 
Mexico. But Otway Latham, the handsome young Virginian, lived in her heart, 
as perhaps even she did not know. But in time we shall see. 

Otway in the unhappy calm that followed this dramatic mishap turned back more 
seriously than before to his picture making and completed his viewsof the bull fights. 
The film was shipped to New York by express. At the border, despite caution 
labels, the curious Wells Fargo and customs officials opened a number of the cases, 
exposing the costly undeveloped negatives to the light. Thus nearly half of the 
precious film of the first expedition to foreign parts was ruined. The same sort of 
official blundering on many an international boundary has since been as costly. 

Such of the film as escaped fogging at the hands of the prying customs officers was 
developed and printed for the eidoloscope in New York. It was put on show in a 
balcony projection room at the old St. James Hotel in Fifth Avenue. The bull fight 

pictures were a great wonder of the moment and drew large crowds to the St. 
James. The films were exceedingly faulty in terms of the motion picture of today. 
There were blank spaces where the raging bull ran out of the picture and the 
screen showed only the sparse grass and dust of the arena for long intervals. The 
Latham camera did not have the panoramic and tilting devices which enable the 
modern cameraman to follow a moving center of interest. Also the processes of 
editing films by cutting out uninteresting and imperfect sections had not yet been 
evolved. Even the film cement used for splicing pictures was not available in the 
Latham plant then. The pictures went on just as they came from the camera. 

This was in the later days of the St. James as a hotel. And in passing there is 
a tale of the place at the time that is worth recording here. The hotel was owned 
by two brothers, much given to betting with each other. The elder was amazingly 
lucky, and there was a good deal of chaffing and laughing at the unlucky younger. 
The brothers and a typical lobby group were sitting in the deeply padded chairs 
facing Fifth Avenue one day during the bull fight picture showing when the lucky 
elder brother turned about in his chair and in a tone that commanded the atten- 
tion of the crowd, spoke out with a proposition. 

“I’m going to give you a chance to get even,’”’ he announced. ‘How does this 
sound to you?” 

An anticipatory grin spread over the group of loungers. 

“Yep, what is it?”’” The younger brother was cold. 

“Well, sir, if you will give me 
fifty cents for every negro man who 
passes this hotel in the next ten 
minutes, I'll give you a dollar a 
head for every white person.” 

Negroes were no more numerous 


Albert E. Smith, who gave 
spirit cabinet and sleight of 
hand performances on pro- 
grams with F. Stuart Black- 
ton, the “‘chalk talk’’ artist 
and_ lightning  cartoonist- 
lecturer, the beginning of an 
eventful motion picture asso- 
ciation 












































































on the Avenue then than now. It seemed a preposterous proposi- 
tion. The younger brother seized at it. 

“Tt’s a bet,” he answered, drawing out his watch. They 
agreed on a starting time and with the crowd in the window for 
checkers and timekeepers they started counting and tallying 
the traffic by colors. A hundred white had gone by when the 
blare of a band was heard coming from up the avenue. Ina few 
moments a negro funeral came into view, 
slowly moving down the street. It was one 
of the longest negro funerals New York had 
ever seen. The counters were busy as cab 
after cab laden to the limit rolled by the St. 
James. 

As the last load of darkies rode by the time 
was up—-and the elder brother owned most 
of the St. James. 

A shout went up from the lobby crowd and 
the spectators at the picture show in the 
balcony poured out to see what the fun might 
be. 

The Anthony concern during the presentation of 
the Mexican subjects set about making a new 
Latham projection machine to be called the Biopti- 
con. A dozen of the machines were put through 
the factory. But, considering them defective in 
several important respects, since the more effective 
Armat machine known as the Edison Vitascope 
had already appeared, the Anthony concern decided 
to withhold the Biopticon from the market and none 
of the machines ever reached the public. 

Meanwhile, finding that the loop device that he 
had used to supply slack film to the intermittent 
mechanism of his machine had been adopted by 
others, Woodville Latham urged that action be 
brought against them as infringers of his patent. 
So the famous interference case of Woodville 
Latham vs. Thomas Armat vs. Herman Casler was 
begun in the Patent Office at Washington. An 
interference case is in substance a hearing before 
a patent examiner to clear up contentions of con- 
flicting claims between patentees. The findings are necessarily 
not final, since the issues are subject to actions in courts after a 
decision by the Patent Office. This was one of the longest and 
most bitterly fought interference cases in the history of the patent 
office. E. & H. T. Anthony and Co. spent no less than ten 


thousand dollars in this action and only ultimately triumphed 
with a decision in 1902. 

And since eidoloscope profits failed to appear, Grey Latham, 
anxious to repair falling revenues took a fling at the stock market. 
There were margins to cover at 
Woodville Latham’s only 


The market took a turn, down. 
once. Grey appealed to his father. 
















































































































Siegmund Lubin, 
who came to America 
an immigrant, and 
while peddling smoked 
glasses to view an 
eclipse of the sun, 

. encountered “Pop” 
Rock at the New Orleans Mardi Gras in 1806 and followed him into 
the motion picture business, to a ten million dollar success—then 

oblivion and failure 


assets were in his eidoloscope, so he went to the Anthony concern 
for a loan. He obtained a thousand dollars to give to his son. 
It was agreed that if the loan were not repaid in one year the 
patents should become the property of the E. & H. T. Anthony 
Company. 

The thousand dollars was wiped out in a new fluctuation in 
the stock market. The year went past. Grey Latham sought 
out Richard Anthony asking an extension of time in behalf of his 
father’s debt. It was granted. Twice again the time limit was 
extended. Then the Anthony concern, fighting for its life in the 
film litigation with the Eastman concern, defending the Goodwin 
patents, fighting too in the Patent Office 
in behalf of the Latham machine, was 
forced to foreclose on its loan in execution 
of the agreement. Richard Anthony 
wrote Woodville Latham a letter notifying 
him of the taking over of the patent claims, 
but promising that royalties would be paid 
when affairs were in such shape that the 
Latham projectors could be manufactured. 
That day was never to come. The fore- 
closure of the loan closed out the last 
interest of the Lathams in the motion 
picture. 

The progress of the screen swept on 
through other agencies and other hands. 
More competent workers, better techni- 
cians and more ruthlessly efficient business 
men had taken over the destiny of the 
motion picture. (Continued on page 115) 





The interior of Thomas L. Tally’s “‘ Phono- 
graph and Vitascope Parlor” at 311 Sprin 
Street, Los Angeles, opened in August, 1896. 
Motion pictures were shown in both the 
Edison Kinetoscopes and the Casler Marvin 
Mutoscope, peep show devices, and also on the 
screen by the Armat Vitascope. The screen 
was viewed through holes in the partition at the 
back of the room, because patrons feared the 
dark projection room 
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CORINNE GRIFFITH’S NEW CLOTHES DESIGNED 


Make Your Clothes 


Expressive! 
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Design 21 


Sweet pea pink crepe de chine combined 
with lavender georgette makes this lovely 
frock, on which faggoting is lavishly used 
both as a trimming and to join the georgette 
to silk. The scalloped edges of georgette on 
apron front and back and those on sleeves, 
are picot finished. Cost of materials, as 





follows: 
4 yds. crepe de chine (40 inches 

errr aetna @$3.00 $12.00 
2 yds. georgette (40 inches 

DT i. we owen tatcabawedien @ 3.00 6.00 
i ee Cee ede ee eee aig 25 

$19.25 
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NE of the most charming personalities in pictures is Miss Corinne 
She is noted for her individual costumes; her interesting 
Miss Griffith, collaborating with me 
and with Le Bon Ton, presents to you here some delightful dresses, several 
of which, I am sure, you will wish to make your own! 
of this star, from a dress standpoint, is her complete adaptability to al- 
most any whim of fashion, combined with a piquant touch which is pecu- 


Griffith. 


adaptations of the current mode. 


liarly her own. 


The chief charm 


= Lon Va Tick 








women fail to make their clothes express 

themselves. 

A girl I know is a very good example. 

She’s a pretty girl, slim, well proportioned— 
a girl to build dresses around. And yet 
she never looks her best. She is timid. She’s 
afraid to use her imagination and buy or 
make frocks which say something. With the 
result that she is seldom noticed. She does 
not stand out in a gathering. Other women, 
less charming, make a _ better impression 
because they have permitted their clothes to 
be expressive. They are not too timid to be 
themselves, sartorially speaking. 

What I am going to say is not generally 
being said. I know that. But this is it. 
1 believe one should be absolutely fearless 
in one’s attire. I believe a woman should 
not hesitate to wear what are usually called 
“daring” things if they become her. The 
extreme, the ultra chic, the dashing—they 
create a personality. They attract attention. 
They make their wearer stand out. 


['« always been a mystery to me why some 








There is more than a touch of Oriental splendor 
in this evening gown of Miss Corinne Griffith's. 
The heavy weave of the white crepe of skirt is 
flecked with silver threads, and the long over- 
biouse of white net is embroidered and beaded 
with pearls and silver. Plain and pearl em- 
broidered silver tissue fashions the captivating 
head dress. Bracelet of platinum and pearls 


Not everyone, of course, is designed by 
nature to wear unusual clothes. But the 
woman of medium height and slender figure 
is well adapted to any caprice of fashion. 
She should try out every idea—before the 
mirror in her boudoir. If she is at all clever, 
she may, with a bit of silk and some lace, or 





Design 22 


The gleam of iridescent nail heads add 
charm to this alluring model of blue crepe 
and chiffon. Chiffon is used for the 
kimono cut blouse and draped sash end 
and crepe for the vestee and deep draped 
girdle, which blouses over the plain skirt of 
crepe. Cost of materials: 


314 yds. crepe (40 inches wide) @$3.50 $12.25 
2 yds. chiffon (40 inches wide) @ 2.50 5.00 
OEE er 2.50 











have around, concoct 


any materials she may 
a most becoming frock. 

It is my contention 
is inspirational. 
pick up any odds and ends of material you 
may have around the house and make of 


that gown designing 
You can’t, I agree, simply 


them a beautiful, smart dress. But if your 
talents lie in that direction at all, if you have 
any idea you'd like to carry out, why don’t 
you go right ahead, ignore almost entirely 
all the fashion commandments, follow the 
dictates of your heart—and most women 
have clothes very much at heart—and see 
what you can do? If you sew yourself, all 
the better. The first result may be appalling. 
Mine was. But I slashed it and draped it 
and borrowed a bit from a pattern and some- 
thing else from a fashion book—and I wore 
the dress! 

You may have heard it before, and you 
may be rather skeptical about the truth of 
it—but I have several times been struck by 
an idea for a dress late at night and have 
jumped out of bed to make a sketch of it. 


I have dreamed several of my prettiest frocks. 


that way. 





This Le Bon Ton fashion service in PHoro- 
PLAY is an ideal arrangement. I am very 
particular about having others design my 
clothes for me. As a rule they cannot 
carry out my ideas as well as my own dress- 
maker. I often buy things from the shops 
and from fashion designers, but they usually 
are made after my own designs. However, 
Le Bon Ton has been exceedingly skilful in 
catching the personalities of the picture 
people and adapting them to their own pat- 
terns. These dresses, sketched here, and 
designed for me, embody many of my pet 
theories about clothes. 

People have often written to me commenting 
on the fact that my picture clothes are “ differ- 
ent.” I intend them to be. If I wear just 
any frock—buy it from some shop—there 
will be dozens just like it; and nobody cares 
to see a screen star in a negative costume. 
Incidentally, I believe emphaticaily in cos- 
tumes. As a rule, I plan my clothes that 
way. When I think of a dress, I think also 
of the hat to match it, and the cape. Every- 
thing I have is matched. I am particularly 
fond of turbans of the same materials and 


(Continued on page 102) 


Charming Corinne Griffith wears a lovely afternoon gown of light beige colored crepe de chine, 


topped by a long over-blouse of cream white crepe de chine figured in beige. 


The kimono sleeves 


are cut in one with the ungirdled blouse, which is puckered on either side and held with beige 
ribbons. 





The neck is simply bound and finished with a ribbon bow 


BY LE BON TON WITH PATTERNS FOR YOU 
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This charming wrap of Corticelli Spirella 
crepe displays much original chic by its 
softly draped effect achieved by cutting the 
fronts very long and then turning them and 
gathering them into the bound slashes on 
upper part. The unique collar is fashioned 
from a band of crepe padded and braided. 
The cape is unlined. Materials totai: 

5 yds. Corticelli Spirella crepe 


(40 inches wide)..........: @$3.75 $18.75 
Iso Mk cies okie aaa araee 1.00 
$19 i> 
TE ee ee ee ee eee 
PHotopLay MAGAZINE 
Department of Fashions 
25 West 45th Street ' 
New York City, N. Y. : 
For enclosed coupon and twelve cents , 
in stamps or coins for postage and : 
handling charges, please send me Le 
Bon Ton pattern of 
design number........in size........ 
iiss bano ecko denuke bane veeeeen 
Street and Number.......... ee 
| 
CE isis waevaswns Ce ee \ 
Note: Only one pattern may be ordered with | 


one coupon. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 only. 









Doug Fairbanks and 
Marguerite de la Motte 
in “The Three Musketeers 


THE FILM YEAR 


IN REVIEW 
By Frederick fames Smith 


ITHOUT trying to seem unduly pessimistic or 

anything like that, I want to go on record as de- 

claring that the photoplay now shows far less 

signs of breaking its shackles than two years ago 
—or even one. I hate to be a kill joy, but the cinemadrama 
is certainly in the doldrums. 

Not, of course, that the year was whoily unproductive of good. 
With a multitude of gentlemen spending enough coin to put the 
German mark on a paying basis, something naturally is achieved in 
the course of human events. Not that there aren’t sincere and 
able workers in the field of the films. There are—but most of 
them are but rubber stamps for the aforementioned swivel chair 
experts. Personally, I look for little improvement until the photo- 
play develops a new personnel from top to bottom. Until that 
course, the public’s present deep seated apathy to the photoplay 
will continue. 

The usual slam at the silent play consists of the phrase, “lack of 
good stories.” I put the blame on a wholly different basis. The 
silversheet has had—and still reveals—a multitude of excellent 
stories. The fundamental trouble lies in the stereotyped telling. 
Fine tales are distorted, hacked and utterly ruined through lack of 
imagination in the screening. I could fill this page with a list of 
the dead and mutilated. 

Until the silverscreen breaks away from its present method of 
dropping each and every story into the same mould we see no 
indication of the patient’s recovery. The photoplay must develop 
a technique of its own, it must put freshness, originality and 
imagination into the making of motion pictures—the only remedy. 

The readers of PHOTOPLAY—in discussing 
the present film depression—put some of the 
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Gladys Hulette and Dick Barthelmess in what 
“ Tol able David.” This is the season’s best example 


But to return specifically to the season beginning on July 1, 1921, 
and ending July 1, 1922. After hours of meditation with our notes, 
I have arrived at a list of eight premiere productions, enumerated 
at bottom of page. With all due consideration I place Richard 
Barthelmess’ adaptation of Joseph Hergesheimer’s short story of 
the Virginia hills, “‘Tol’able David,” in first place. This, at least 
to my simple way of thinking, seems the best example of the com- 
plete coordination of film making forces presented by the whole 
year. Much of this credit goes to the director, Henry King, but a 
great deal I accord to Mr. Hergesheimer, who worked consistently 
upon the script. The result, I insist, is a superb example of what 
intelligent thought can achieve on the silversheet. A simple story 
of a mountain boy who drives the government mail coach and wins 
his standing as a man and a Kineman, it was nevertheless lifted by 
a finely imaginative attention to detail into a vital picture. 
Barthelmess himself did his best work since his poetically attuned 
Yellow Man. 

Place the other selections in any order you see fit. D. W. 
Griffith did a big and noteworthy thing in 
presenting the old melodrama, “The Two 





blame upon over-exploitation of players. 
This really isn’t a serious thing because it is 
impossible to make a public favorite. Think 
of the scores of so-called stars of two or three 
years ago and consider the few survivors. 
Some of these players, it is true, waned with 
the dwindling of a quickly dying vogue. But 
most of them shot across the sky of pub- 
licity—and fell. ‘‘Stars” will continue to 
appear and disappear. Manufactured stars 
have always studded the history of the 
spoken stage but the footlight drama has 
withstood the shock. 

Realizing the severity of the test of time, 
I feel rather like taking off my hat to such 
admirable survival-of-the-fittest represen- 
tatives of the screen play as Mary Pickford, 
Charlie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Lillian Gish. They have withstood a mighty 
and never ending test. 
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The 
Eight Best Pictures 
of the Year 


**Tol’able David”’ 
“Orphans of the Storm”’ 
“‘Hungry Hearts” 

“The Three Musketeers” 
“Bits of Life” 

“The Loves of Pharaoh” 
“Foolish Wives” 

“One Glorious Day”’ 





Orphans” as “Orphans of the Storm,” but 
he failed, it seems to me, just where he 
attempted his biggest effort. In other 
words, he dropped his fragile valentine 
romance of the two little orphans from the 
French countryside and the love of the 
dashing chevalier into the maelstrom of 
the French Revolution and promptly lost 
it. What was a slender love tale in that 
mighty panorama of a whole race in travail? 

I am highly enthusiastic over Goldwyn’s 
presentation of Anzia Yezierska’s ‘‘Hungry 
Hearts,”” because it seems to me to be the 
first time that anyone has caught the voice 
of the silent immigrant hordes of humanity 
daily besetting our shores. Miss Yezierska 
literally tore a page from her own life’s ex- 
periences and Director E. Mason Hopper 
caught much of her sincerity and half inar- 
ticulate directness. The struggles—spiritual 














































Mr. Smith terms the best picture of the year, 
of the complete co-ordination of film making forces 


and physical—of a family of newcomers to the Promised Land is 
transferred to the screen with keen sympathy. There is, praise 
heaven, little of the stereotyped. And ‘‘Hungry Hearts” has a 
matchless performance of a Russian mother by a film newcomer, 
Mime. Rose Rosanova. 

Doug Fairbank’s version of ‘‘The Three Musketeers,” directed 
by Fred Niblo, may be a decidedly jazzed version of Alexander 
Dumas’ roystering adventure of swashbuckling love and intrigue, 
but it had a fine spirit of speed and dash. Many commentators 
found Doug’s D’Artagnan to be more of America than of Gascony 
but I discovered a certain sense of character we have never before 
sensed in Fairbank’s work. He gave a distinct touch to feeling 
and shading to the gouche country lad who develops into the 
most debonair swordsman in all gay Paris. This picture brought 
to light Barbara LeMarr as Milady, neatly subdued for the 
censors, although the other roles were poorly played. 

Marshall Neilan, it seems to me, is the one American director, 
capable of getting a sense of humor on the screen. Chaplin, you 
ask? His is a sense of tragi-comedy, 
not of humor. Neilan revealed his 


Mme. Rose Rosanova and 
E. A. Warren in “Hun- 
gry Hearts” 


earlier pictures, although it is far and away ahead in the 
technique of lighting and cinematography. Unfortunately, 
Lubitsch is becoming familiar with all our American quali- 
ties, which include the aforementioned evil of stereotyping. 
Yet there is a fine flash of imagination in his scene showing 
the grim death judgment of Isis. 

No doubt I court the annoyance of our readers in naming 
Erich Von Stroheim’s “Foolish Wives’’ as one of the chosen 
eight. Yet we dare it on several points. There were superb 
flashes of direction, both of mass handling and the intimate 
sublety of intrigue. And it represents an attempt to get 
away from the cut and dried Pollyanna movie, howbeit Von 
Stroheim went to the other extreme of utter cynicism and 
depravity. Moreover, Von Stroheim, in writing ‘‘Foolish Wives,” 
constructed about the worst story from the viewpoint of structural 
feebleness. Like the Missouri negro’s mule, the darn thing 
wouldn’t stop once it got going. Von Stroheim’s playing of the 
dissolute, monocled and dapper scoundrel, Count Karanzin, 
sticks in the memory. 

A simple little thing, “One Glorious Day,” rounds out our list. 
This is a whimsical little spiritistic comedy, deftly directed by 
James Cruze, and relating the sprightly story of a lively celestial, 
one Ek, who comes to inhabitate the body of the bashful Ezra 
Botts. Will Rogers’ playing of Botts, both with and without 
Ek inside, was a joy indeed. 

There were a number of other pictures coming ciose to making 
my chosen eight. For instance, Mary Pickford’s visualization of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s goody, goody “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” was one. This, however, is in tne best literary 
standards of 1890 and a little too hyper-Pollyannaish for us. 
Jack Barrymore’s “Sherlock Holmes,” built around the William 
Gillette drama of the master detective’s duel to the death with 
that super-scoundrel, Moriarity, interested us, largely because 
Barrymore seems to be the one male on the screen who succeeds 
in getting a mental process across. True, he wasn’t Sherlock but 
he was an interesting Barrymore. 
Norma Talmadge’s “Smilin’ 





forte, along with his keen ability at 
melodrama and variety, in his Grand 
Guignal picture of the photoplay, 
“Bits of Life,’”’ a telling of four en- 
tirely separate stories. Of these I 
liked best the story of the deaf man 
living in his tottering world of 
dreams, although the opus of the 
briskly humorous young graduate of 
the college of crime, adroitly played 
by Rockcliffe Fellows, lingers in our 
memory. 

The previous film year saw a half 
dozen interesting film invaders from 
Germany. But one stands out in the 
past twelve months, Ernest Lub- 
itsch’s ‘‘The Loves of Pharaoh,” re- 
lating the passion of a monarch of 
old Egypt for a slave girl. I do not 
place this with Lubitsch’s better and 








The 
Best Screen Performances 


of the Year 


Lillian Gish’s Henriette 

Rose Rosanova’s Ghetto Mother 
Dick Barthelmess’ David 

Doug Fairbanks’ D’Artagnan 
Asta Neilsen’s Hamlet 

Mary Pickford’s Dearest 

Erich Von Stroheim’s Karanzin 
Will Rogers’ Prof. Botts 

Jackie Coogan’s Boy 


Through” is no doubt exceedingly 
popular but it reminded us of a highly 
ornate frosted birthday cake—and 
little else. Here is sugar coated 
spiritualism presented in the best Dr. 
Frank Crane mood. Plus sob stuff 
galore. Goldwyn’s ‘“‘The Sin Flood,” 
based on Henning Berger’s ‘“Synda- 
flodden,’’ played on the stage as “The 
Deluge,”’ had its interesting qualities. 
Director Frank Lloyd succeeded in 
getting a tense emotional note into 
this revelation of a motley lot of 
people caught in a saloon during a 
flood and face to face with death. 
The swivel chair gentry fixed up the 
ending into the usual clinch but, for 
all that, this picture play has its 
qualities. 

My selection, and highly personal 
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it is, of the best film performances of the year may be enumerated 
briefly: 

Lillian Gish’s tender and moving Henriette in ‘Orphans of the 
Storm,”’ Rose Rosanova’s mother in ‘‘Hungry Hearts,” Dick 
Bartheimess’ country boy in ‘‘Tol’able David,’’ Doug Fairbanks’ 
swashbuckler in ‘‘The Three Musketeers,’’ Asta Neilsen’s superb 
feminine Hamlet in an imported Danish version of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, Mary Pickford’s mellow Dearest in “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,’ Pola Negri’s flashing desert dancer in “One Arabian 
Night,”" Von Stroheim’s scoundrel in “Foolish Wives,” Will 
Rogers’ haunted bookworm in “One Glorious Day,’’ and Jackie 
Coogan’s finely repressed performance in “My Boy.” Close 
behind these I would enumerate, Gladys Hulette’s simple playing 
of the girl in “‘Tol’able David,’’ Ernest Torrence’s matchless 
brute in the same picture, and Claude Gillingwater’s gruff and 
embittered old Earl in “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and then 
there is Helen Ferguson’s emigrant girl in “Hungry Hearts.” 

Our directors presented no par- 
ticular instances of advance during 
the year, although Fred Niblo and 
Henry King might be said to have 
come _distinctly to the front. 
Griffith revealed a seeming slowing 
up, Cecil De Mille dropped and 
then fell out of sight through illness. 
Nealan demonstrated his usual mer- 
curial ability, Rex Ingram has not 
lived: up to his ‘‘The Four Horse- 
men’’—and that’s all. While Wil- 
liam de Mille hasn't electrified any- 
one yet, we believe he is one of the 
few film directors on the right trail. 
At least he is trying to feel out a 
screen technique. Maurice Tour- 
neur seems to be continually waver- 
ing between aesthetic ideals, an 


attempt to screen down to “what 
the exhibitors demand” and a 
curious emotional freezing. Surely 


from a directorial standpoint, the 
American photoplay seems at its 
lowest ebb. Yet there are future 
events to be watched. Ingram is 
going to try Hugo’s “ Toilers of the 
Sea,”” the highly promising King 
Vidor of two years ago may come 
back with Laurette Taylor’s “ Peg 
O’ My Heart,” and Allan Dwan 
seems likely to surprise us with 
Doug Fairbanks’ “Robin Hood.” 
We shall see. 

The meteoric rise of Rodolph 
Valentino stands out as the biggest 
personal item of the season. Val- 
entino hit favor with “The Four 
Horsemen” and, although he has 
not dong a single thing of note 
since, has been climbing day by 
day. Yet this seeming phenomena 
can be explained. Valentino re- 
presents a certain suave Continental 
note which has been lacking from 
our screen, surfeited with sons-of- 
the-soil heroes. Wallie Reid has 
been steadily waning, nor has 
Thomas Meighan quite held his own. Cruel as it may be to say 
it, Rodolph is now the cinema man of the hour. 

Barthelmess still presents a problem. His future will depend 
upon his next few pictures. Off hand, one would say that the 
public’s present trend away from simple hero stuff may tend 
against him. This is certainly true of Charlie Ray, who seems 
to have been slipping out of sight. Glenn Hunter, presenting 
an adolescent variation of the Ray youth, is fighting the Barthel- 
mess battle, too. He got off to a good start with the Tarkington- 
esque “The Cradle Buster.” 

Such is the situation that presents itself with reference to these 
stars. To come to others. 

I never had Metro’s faith in Bert Lytel but he has, at least, a 
certain vigorous interest. Eugene O’Brien has dropped from 
stardom, which marks the passing of a certain type of idol. So 
that’s that! Conway Tearle gathered no vogue, Jack Holt does 
not strike me as a potential star, despite what the powers at 
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drama. 





D. W. Griffith's “Orphans of the 
Storm” and Marshall Neilan’s 
“Bits of Life” are interesting screen 
contrasts, one a valentine romance 
on a screen of blood and the other a 
thing of high humor and keen melo- 
Herewith interesting scenes 
from the two 








F. P.-Lasky believe, and the elderly William Farnum is just 
about through. 

Offhand, we would divide the feminine film popularity between 
Miss Pickford and Miss Talmadge, with Gloria Swanson as a 
strong runner-up. Miss Swanson’s pictures haven’t been much 
from a literary standpoint, but they have been from a sartorial 
angle. Here again is to be noted the demand for smart sophisti- 
cation. Of the stars of the past few years, Mae Murray has shown 
a remarkable come back. Miss Murray doesn’t appeal to us 
personally but we recognize her renewed box-office qualities, as 
for instance, the Castilian jazz baby of ‘‘Fascination.” Hubby 
Robert Leonard seems to have caught George Fitzmaurice’s 
methods of directing his wife. (By the way, why hasn’t Fitz- 
maurice been doing more?) En passant, we might note that 
such stars as Mary Miles Minter, Wanda Hawley, Ethel Clayton, 
Katherine MacDonald, and others are approaching the path 
leading to cinema oblivion, a path which such players as Pauline 
Frederick, Clara Kimball Young, 
Mildred Harris, and at least several 
others seem to have traversed. 
Betty Compson is an interesting 
example of a highly promising ac- 
tress now in progress of destruction 
because of inferior direction and 
weak stories. Dorothy Dalton has 
been striving all year to stage a suc- 
cessful come back, even to bobbing 
her hair, but the result is still in 
doubt. I note one highly attractive 
young person, Corinne Griffith, who 
may do something if she ever gets 
away from that morgue of the 
movies, Vitagraph. Priscilla Dean 
is Universalling—which means that 
she is working consistently—and 
that’s all. Maybe Florence Vidor 
will do something, although folks 
who think they know tell me she is 
“too refined’”’ for film success. 
Which would be a sad screen com- 
mentary. 

Nazimova has been wandering 
the bizarre paths heading towards 
ultimate film departure. Here is an 
instance of ego getting the better of 
ability. Her “Camille” was a series 
of close-ups with freakish tea room 
backgrounds. Pola Negri, who 
flashed into blinding prominence 
last year, does not hold so secure a 
position among our fans at this 
moment. Old re-issued pictures, 
released under the semblance of 
being new, have hurt this brilliant 
personality. Constance Talmadge 
has become too set and limited in 
her flip comedy tricks. She needs 
direction and comic material. 

Agnes Ayres was promoted to 
stardom this year but has done 
nothing to justify the deed yet. 
Elsie Ferguson seems to have grad- 
ually slipped out of the world of the 
cinema. May McAvoy has prom- 
ise—but not in’the routine stuff she 
is getting. , This applies to Bebe Daniels. Anita Stewart has 
withdrawn at least temporarily from the films. Which is a pity, 
when one recalls her infinite promise at old Vitagraph. We still 
believe Viola Dana has possibilities—if she had stories. The 
horde of lesser luminaries, Doris May, Shirley Mason, Marie 
Prevost et al. has been growing steadily less in numbers. Marion 
Davies continues in lavish productions. Elaine Hammerstein 
will never set the world on fire, but, at that, she is the best per- 
sonality on the Selznick lot. 

Of the comedians, Charlie Chaplin is of course still pre-eminent, 
although he has turned out nothing but one or two pot boilers, 
with much of comic device but little of the soul. The greatest 
advance among the laugh makers has been registered by Buster 
Keaton. This sad-faced farceur hit his high point with “The 
Boat.’ Harold Lloyd, to our way of reasoning, slips from his 
place second to Chaplin when he attempts a long serio-comedy 
like ‘“Grandma’s Boy.” Lloyd's forte is (Continued on page 109) 





AN'‘ALL STAR CAST 


IRECTOR and leading man: Marshall Neilan. 
Leading lady: Blanche Sweet. 

They were cast as co-stars for life in Chicago, in June. 

The whole world knows Blanche and Mickey. Since 
she was “the Biograph Blonde” she has been beloved for 
her beauty and her talents. He was an actor in the good 
old days, but he’s too busy directing celluloid best-sellers 
iow to pose for any close-ups. Remember ‘‘The Un- 
pardonable Sin,”’ which they made together? 

The bride came from California to be married in Man- 
hattan, but Mr. Neilan dashed out to Chicago to meet her 
and they were married there. Sorry we haven’t a close- 
up of them together, but they’re entirely too happy to 
bother with photographers. 




















Sonny—First National 


ICHARD BARTHELMESS and Henry King represent the 

finest combination that the motion pictures have yet 
developed. ‘“Tol’able David,” of course, was a classic, and 
“Sonny” proves that it was legitimately so. 

Barthelmess plays a very difficult dual role in this latest pro- 
duction. He is two doughboys—one a rich youth, the other a 
poor boy who, in civilian life, ran a pool room. He draws the 
line of distinction between them with remarkable skill, and 
although they both wear the same uniform and frequently 
appear on the screen at the same time, there is never the 
slightest confusion as to which is which. In France, the rich 
youth is killed, but before he dies, he persuades his buddy to 
change identification discs with him, so that he may go home 
and take his place. This, of course, gives rise to a complicated 
situation, which is worked out logically by HenryKing. 

The supporting cast is excellent, particularly good perform- 
ances by Margaret Seddon, Patterson Dial and Pauline Garon. 
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Our Leapinc CitTizEN—Paramount 


HE wholesome combination of George Ade, Tommy Meig- 

han, Lois Wilson and Al Greene should have made a pic- 
ture that the grown-ups could go to see on the pretext of tak- 
ing the children. Unfortunately the stereotyped direction 
rather tires out the Ade humor. If you are from the Middle 
West, you will recognize most of the characters as old friends 
and acquaintances. If you ever lived in a small town any- 
where, you'll feel right at home with Lazy Dan Bentley, war 
hero who returns to Wingfield and goes fishing until the lead- 
ing lady of the town persuades him to run for Congress. The 
whole story is told entertainingly in other pages of PHoTOPLAY. 
Meighan makes the most of his role. Lois Wilson as the heroine 
is prettier than ever; Theodore Roberts was never better; and 
James Neill is a superb rural congressman. 
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NeEro—Fox 


7 ERO” has everything—just everything. 

Real Italian ruins, centuries old, for sets; chariot races; 
heart interest fires; tall willowy Italian ladies; lions; babies; 
orgies; sunsets; murders; Violet Mersereau—more darn fun! 

It’s a three-ring Circus Maximus. It’s a grand combination 
of “The Sign of the Cross,” ‘‘Ben Hur,” “The Light Eternal,” 
and ‘Foolish Wives.” If you don’t take it as a super-de-luxe 
feature you will probably enjoy it. Much too long, it has 
nevertheless several moments, notably those participated in 
by Paulette Duval, the voluptuous lady who plays Poppaea, 
and Jacques Gretillat who is Nero as nearly as the sedate J. 
Gordon Edwards permits him to be. The great moment is 
the gathering of the Roman legions. This might have been 
inspiring; it is merely impressive. 

In the usual Fox manner, quantity has been mistaken to 
mean quality. . Mr. Edwards reminds us always of a college 
professor compiling the accounts of some colorful life. He 
makes determined efforts to be true to history, no matter, you 
can imagine him saying, how improper history may be. But 
Mr. Edwards causes his picturesque personages to act as 
shadows of their former selves. With the result that ‘‘Nero” 
might just as well have been made in California. 

There are, however, as many extras as have ever been 
assembled in a single production; gorgeous scenery; and some 
splendid acting. All those in favor of importing the actress 
who plays Acte and Miss, Mile., Mme., or Signora Duval 
please rise and say “Ah!”’ Alexander Salvini is the grandson 
of the great Salvini and, considering this handicap, he is very 
good as the young Horatius who loves the Christian maid, our 
Violet. They do not, contrary to report, really burn Rome. 
But they get pretty good results from a miniature City of 
Seven Hills, and pretty tints. 

































PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
of the 


SIX BEST PICTURES 


of the month 


NERO 
OUR LEADING CITIZEN 
SALOME 
NANOOK OF THE NORTH 
SONNY 
HIS BACK AGAINST THE WALL 






























His Back Acainst THE WaLtit—Goldwyn 


WESTERN and a comedy, but soclose tohuman nature— 

so perfect in its psychology—that it ranks as a really big 
picture. Raymond Hatton in something that is almost 
worthy of his unusual ability as an actor. 

A tailor’s assistant in a little East Side shop loses his girl to 
another man at a dancing contest. Labeled a coward and 
heart-broken, he is practically driven from town. He goes 
west, via the box car route, and is dumped off unceremoniously 
in the middle of a desert. There, suddenly, heroism is thrust 
upon him and he is forced to step into the character—ready 
made—of a brave man. His struggles, his pathetic lack of 
confidence, and his final victory, make an evening of genuine 
family entertainment in which we find thrills alternating with 
laughs. 

Shannon Day is the lady who started the trouble, and charm- 
ing Virginia Valli is the heroine who smooths away the cruel 
hurt to his soul. But the real co-star is the titie writer. 














NANOOK OF THE NortH—Pathe 


OT a story, in the accepted sense of the word. Just an 
Eskimo’s fight for existence in a land where food is the 
only problem. Long wastes of silver snow, countless miles of 
frozen sea, the wail of the wind and the howl of the sledge 
dogs—all of these are in the picture. The realism is so intense 
that even a summer audience gets that thirty-five below zero 
feeling. It should make, therefore, ideal entertainment for the 
dog days. 

Nanook, a great hunter, and his family are the all-star cast. 
There is no acting, no keeping in front of the camera. The 
cast, with the spectator, seems to forget that there is a camera! 
Nanook spears fish, and kills them with a well directed bite— 
he harpoons walrus and seal, and eats of his kill without the 
formality of cooking. Even the four months old baby eats 
raw meat. And, at the trading post, the three year old revels 
in castor oil—a sight to astonish the average boy who has 
suffered the affliction. 

One learns much about this race of northern nomads. They 
have no beards, although they never shave. And they are gentle 
and affectionate, despite the red-bloodedness of their diet. 
Little can be said of their family life, which seems a bit rabbity 
and intimate. But much can be told of their bravery and 
fearlessness and good-sportsmanship, certainly admirable 
qualities. 

The picture was made in the Hudson Bay country—four 
hundred miles from the farthest outposts of civilization. The 
direction and the almost faultless photography are the work 
of Robert J. Flaherty, a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and an explorer of some note. He has given to civili- 
zation a gift and lesson—and every family should profit by 
them. An exceptional opportunity to study a primitive race as 
it actually lives. 











SALOME—Alla Nazimova Production 


SCAR WILDE'S “Salome” is a thing of acute aesthetic 
appeal—a hot house orchid of decadent passion. Alla 
Nazimova and Mrs. Valentino, who designed the sets and 
costumes after Aubrey Beardsley, have kept in a good measure 
to the original, although Herod and his queen, we fear, savor a 
bit of Sennett rather than of old Judea as Oscar painted it with 
his lavish adjectives. The action of the film adaptation has all 
the speed of a “‘slow motion” reel. That is, ali but the Dance 
of the Seven Veils. 

We are not sure whether we like Madame Nazimova's idea 
of Salome as ‘a petuiant little princess with a Freudian complex 
and a headdress of glass bubbles. We rather believe such a 
Salome would not have stirred men so in those good old pagan 
days. You have our warning: this is bizarre stuff. 
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OvER THE BorDER—Paramount 


UM-RUNNING across the Canadian life, with Tom 
Moore as a not very bright member of the Northwest 
Mounted and Betty Compson as Jen, the saloon keeper’s little 
daughter. A trite story, even if Sir Gilbert Parker did write 
it, with only the good acting of a blizzard to give it interest 
and excitement. Another victory for the royal mounted and 
knock-out drops! 


THE OrpdDEAL—Paramount 





HIS picture is well named. It is an ordeal in every sense 

of the word. Agnes Ayres plays a molested wife who goes 
through numerous tribulations, which include every well known 
form of crime from murder up. Conrad Nagel and Clarence 
Burton are also in the cast, but they are unable to atone for 
the absurdity of the story. It’s another of those sister tales, in 
which the elder pays for the whims of the blonde baby. 

















Go.tpEN Dreams—Goldwyn 


HIS lurid melodrama has its moments, but they are few 

and far between. Except for certain artificial thrills, 
it is just so much waste celluloid. There are hired assassins, 
evil Spanish noblemen, Mexican mobs and wild animals running 
wild, but they do not seem to work together with any degree 
of harmony. The hectic hodge-podge is anything but golden, 
and the only dreams are those which take place in the audience. 


ONSIDERABLE mature thought and mellow considera- 

tion were required this month to decide upon the six 
best photoplays. Because not one film contribution stood 
out as strikingly distinctive from the mass of the month’s 
productions. The summer dog days of the photoplay are 
surely here. 

William Fox's “‘ Nero,”’ made in Italy, does not measure up 
to J. Gordon Edwards’ other historical investigations, such 
as they were. “ Nero” doesn’t get down to human essentials, 
as did, literally and figuratively speaking, ‘‘The Queen of 
Sheba.”” There are no Blythian revelations whatsoever. For 
another thing, the big event of the spectacle is the ride of 
the Roman legions from somewhere in the shadow of the Aips 
to Rome that the Christian virgin may be saved. Not only 
should Mr. Edwards apologise to Rand and McNally but a 
royalty should go to that dash-to-the-rescue expert, Professor 
D. W. Griffith. 

“Sonny”’ is a nice little film play built from an exceedingly 
bad drama, showing that the worst speakie often makes the 
best silversheet contribution. ‘‘Sonny”’ does not equal that 
Barthelmess classic, ‘‘Tol’able David,” of course. 
































Tue Five DoLtar Basy—Metro 


INSOME Viola Dana again, in the remnants of an Irvin 
Cobb story. All about a baby left, for eighteen years, 
at a pawn shop—and then claimed, with attendant complica- 
tions! John WHarron—more like Bobby than ever—and 


Arthur Rankin are a pair of youthful leading men. Cute 
(that’s the word!) but very unexciting—unless you have a 
passion for oatmeal. 


Take all of the children. 
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One CLEAR Catit—First National 


NOTHER close-up of a soul’s regeneration, punctuated 

with some fine acting, some beautiful photography— 
and a certain amount of homely hokum. Henry B. Walthall 
gets together once more with the Ku Klux Klan, but this time 
he is the victim. The lovely blonde Claire Windsor and the 
popular Milton Sills are also prominent in the cast. Fiction- 
ization of this film appears in this issue of the Magazine. 























Tue Beauty SHop—International-Paramount 





F you see this, and sit next to someone addicted to intoning 
the subtitles, you will leave the theater in a semi-conscious 
state, if you are able to leave at all. There are titles to explain 
every scene, or vice-versa. And they contain the greatest 
aggregation of old puns ever assembled in a single production. 
Raymond Hitchcock, Billy B. Van, James Corbett and Louise 
Fazenda fail to get a laugh. This used to be a musical comedy. 








Bringing George Ade to writing for the films was a happy 
thought. First Ade, as it were. But ‘Our Leading Citizen” 
has been dropped into the regular movie mould. Result: 
few Ade flashes survive. 

‘“‘Nanook of the North” is an Esquimo screen novelty. If 
you're tired of confetti snowstorms, the never ceasing whirl 
of the winds across the lonely, endless plateaus of northern 
ice will get you. The informal way the Esquimo consume 
chunks of a raw walrus and bite the heads off fish may offend 
your sense of etiquette. Better not see ‘ Nanook of the 
North” on Friday, anyway. 

“His Back Against the Wall” is one of those a-little- 
different pictures, with that excellent player, Raymond 
Hatton, given something of a real opportunity. 

‘“‘Salome”’ is a radical step into the field of impressionism 
with Oscar Wilde’s highly aesthetic tragedy as a basis. It 
will depend upon you whether or not you like it. That is, 
if you like melodramas that mel with a smash, stay away from 
this. Weare not altogether sure, if you hit the other extreme, 
that you will like it. You may see it as clumsy imagery. 
But, at least, it is an effort. 








Watcu Your Step—Goldwyn 


HIS is a humanly amusing little Charlie Ray story about a 

young millionaire who assumes the guise of a tramp and, 

as such, wanders to a small town where certain difficulties and 

a flapper—await him. He obtains employment at the General 

Store and falls in love with the village belle. Unfortunately 

Cullen Landis isn’t a Ray but Patsy Ruth Miller, as the village 
belle, is pretty. 




















SILVER Wincs—Fox 


MESSAGE for everybody. There are laughs, sobs 

and thrills a-plenty. But the heart interest makes the 
big appeal. Anna Webb, as created by Mary Carr, is not one 
of the vivid, gesticulating mothers who have recently attained 
screen popularity. She is an etching, rather than a poster. 
The cast though not well known, is well chosen. Percy Helton, 
as the misunderstood son, deserves much praise. 


























THE STROKE or Mipnicut—Metro 





RAMA from the Swedish—so drab and grim in its realism 

that one longs, almost, for a bit of unassuming slapstick 
to liven up the program. The sto-y of a bad man of the slums 
and a saintly mission worker who gives her life for her people. 
The bad man is reformed in the end—but by that time the 
gloom is so intense that even salvation doesn’t matter. Im- 
pressive but depressing. Not for children. 













THe Woman Wuo WALKED ALONE—Paramount 


OROTHY DALTON enters the misunderstood sisterhood 

and steals into the villain’s room at night to get Wanda 
Hawley’s little lost love letters. Everyone believes the worst. 
Dorothy looks hurt, goes off to Africa, and marries Milton 
Sills. If one could only be sure of meeting Mr. Sills in South 
Africa! You may like it if you’re devoted to Dorothy or mad 
about Milton. The dear mounted police are here, too. 
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Rose o’ THE SEA—Mayer-First National 
\) JE warn you against all films with an “o’” in the title. 


This is all about a waif o’ the sea who becomes a sales- 
girl o’ the city, then the fiancee o’ a millionaire’s son, and 
finally the wife o’ the millionaire. Anita Stewart and Rudolph 
Cameron. Thomas Holding, who always looks as if he is 
doing a slow-motion for the weeklies. Why does he do it? 
Oh Anita! Oh First National! 


SoutH oF Suva—Paramount 


Y the time Mary Miles Minter is about to become an offering 

to a heathen god and the natives are making merry, you 

wish that the South of Suva company, including the original 

author, were far, far south of Suva. Here is a man whom the 

tropics “‘get’’ in the peculiar way the tropics have; and a man 

whom the tropics doesn’t “‘get.”” Guess which one wins Mary! 
Take this or leave it. We advise the latter course be taken. 




















Fatse Frontrs—Pyramid 


ERE is a photo-drama that points a moral. If the moral 

were put over unobtrusively, there would be no cause for 
complaint. But it is hammered in incessantly with the per- 
sistence of an electric drill, and its repetition becomes terribly 
monotonous. Edward Earle, Barbara Castleton and Frank 
Losee are the featured players. We are unable to say why. 
Perhaps some one will be able to tell us. 








His Wire’s Huspanp—Pyramid 


SIDE from the beauty of Betty Blythe, this picture con- 

tains little of merit. It is an involved story of a widow 

who marries a mayor, only to find that her renegade first husband 

is still alive. This provides very thin material, and there is 

consequently a dearth of action. This was adapted from ‘The 

Mayor’s Wife,”’ was later retitled ‘‘Should Husbands Know?” 
and finally has been named “His Wife’s Husband.” 

















THE Crossroaps or New Yorx—Sennett 


HIS is one of those wild comedy-melodramas, of the type 

that is essentially Sennett. It includes about everything 
in the way of action and rousing farce that is known to man- 
kind, and consequently it is consistently entertaining. We 
suspect it was done as a serious melodrama and then jazzed 
with comedy titles. The plot? Wegive up. (Jf you see it, 
you may unravel it—possibly. 
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Nortu oF THE Rio GranpDE—Paramount 


EBE DANIELS and Jack Holt—who both seem a little out 

of their element in a straight Western setting. Bebe’s 
paradise plumes and Jack’s dinner jacket are sadly missing. 
The plot never surprises—i. runs true to type with a banal 
result. Shannon Day does her bit weli, as do Charles Ogle and 
Alec B. Francis. But the picture is not worth while—unless 
you like these stars in anything. 



































SHERLOCK Brown—Metro 


OME months it’s the good old triangle or the divorce evil. 
Some months it’s the mother drama or the wild and woolly. 
This month it’s detectives, and Bert Lytell’s Sherlock Brown 
would be the best of the best of them all if it had ended with the 
third reel. It drags terribly toward the end but, despite that 
fact, it’s worth seeing. And it won’t hurt anyone! 





QUEEN 0’ THE TurRF—R. C. Pictures 


RACING melodrama of the good old school which might 

well be entitled ‘Villains in Kentucky, or Snakes in the 
Blue Grass.’”’ The time-worn situations that people always 
have liked, and always will—including the bought jockey, the 
noble, fat fiance who gives up the girl, and the heroine who rides 
her horse to victory and saves the family honor. Good enter- 
tainment for the whole family. 


























Misstinc Huspanps—Metro 


ILLED as “‘the sensation of Paris,” but hardly vivid enough 

to cause more than a ripple in America. An intensely 
imaginative picture of one lost continent and twenty-four lost 
husbands. So many poisoned drinks and drugged cigarettes 
that even the plot reels and totters. Superb sets and an 
excellent French cast, but hardly enough explanation. Worth 
seeing because of it’s novelty—but leave the children home! 











TrouBLE—First National 


ACKIE COOGAN has scored again. ‘“‘Trouble” does not 
possess the humor of “‘The Kid” or the pathos of “My 
Boy,” but it gives the infantile star an opportunity to do better 
work than at any previous time in his brief career. The high 
spot of the picture is the court room scene, when Jackie testifies 
by some remarkable pantomime. But the story is of the rubber 
stamp variety. 


























THE PaLerace—First National 


OUNG Mr. Buster Keaton, he of the mournful map, has 

been coming along with the proverbial leaps and bounds. 
His latest effort is a serious discussion of the American Indian 
problem—enlivened by Buster’s infallibly divine comedy. 
Without altering his Eskimo pie expression Norma’s brother- 
in-law performs his best work in months. This is a picture 
that is pretty certain to satisfy. 





Domestic RELatTions—First National 


NE of the dullest pictures on record. Obviously a vehicle 

for Katherine MacDonald’s more or less celebrated 
American beauty, it even falls short in this respect because of 
unnecessarily poor photography. The theme is once more 
provided by a neglected wife and an ultimately repentant 
husband. You knowthe rest. There is one thing to be thankful 
for—no little child to lead them. (Continued on page 100) 
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Oh, yes—didn’t you know? 


Vera Steadman and Bobby Vernon are married. Here 


are their babies. What? No—she’s Mrs. Fackie Taylor; his wife is a non-professional. 
The babies made their debuts about-the same time 


ARILYNN MILLER has announced her 
engagement to Jack Pickford. 

Rumors that the famous Ziegfeld dancer 
and star of “Sally,” and Mary’s brother were 
going to be married were emphatically denied 
several times. As is usual in such cases, 
the rumors were later confirmed. 

Miss Miller is the widow of Frank Carter, 
*an actor, who was killed in an automobile 
accident while on his way to join his wife 
over a year ago. Pickford was married to 
Olive Thomas, whose tragic death in Paris 
robbed the screen of one of its most brilliant 
personalities. 

Marilynn is quoted as saying that she will 
not be married for a long time, and that when 
she does marry, she will probably see very 
little of her husband, as that is the only way 
a marriage may be happy. 

Jack is in the east, to get racetrack scenes 
for his return picture, “Garrison’s Finish.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Pickford is building a 
beautiful residence on the Palisades at Santa 
Monica, and has moved into the top floor of 
the garage to be on the ground while the car- 
penters are at work. From there she con- 
firmed the news of her son Jack’s engagement 
to Marilynn. 

“Jack telephoned me on long distance from 
Boston the other night,” said the mother of 
the Pickfords, “and told me it was true. I 
am very happy over it and so are his sisters. 
We have all met Miss Miller and think her a 
fine and lovely girl.” 
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T is undoubtedly a strain, directing. 
Ask the gentleman who, assigned to super- 
intend a big special, made in a large eastern 











PLAYS & 


If you keep up with these columns 
you will know more about film 
folks than they know themselves 


By (al York 


studio, was given two actresses to work with 
whose réles were of almost equal importance. 

One lady was to be featured. The other 
was not. But the other had a part that was 
just a teeny, weeny bit better than the fea- 
turette’s. 

And so—on the set one day, matters came 
to a head. In fact, to a five-foot close-up. 
The featurette wanted to be photographed, 
but the action demanded that the other lady 
be brought into camera notice. Both turned, 
after the fashion of femininity, to the poor 
harassed director. 

The set was a balcony set, with a stairway 
leading to the stage. 

The director listened. He listened to the 
arguments of each. He pleaded. He argued 
inhisturn. Then— 

He fainted, dead away. He actually passed 
right out. He fell down the stairs. 

And that’s a true story. 


R. and MRS. BUSTER KEATON are 
the proud parents of a son, Buster 
Keaton II, 

The fgct that the young man’s father is 
one of the three great {screen comedians, 
and that his mother before her marriage was 
Natalie Talmadge, the middle sister of the 
famous Talmadge trio, makes young Buster 
a personage of considerable prestige and im- 
portance in the screen world. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge are his 
aunts and Joe Schenck, the producer, is his 
uncle-in-law. 

“He isn’t going to call me auntie, though 
said beautiful Mrs. Schenck, as she regarded 
the nine pound heir; “he’ll call me just plain 
Norma.” 

“Me, too,” said Constance. “It'll be Connie 
or nothing, between us, old son.” 

“And he’ll have to call me Peggie, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Talmadge, his grandmother, 


” 
> 








We might as wel! tell you the secret at once: 
the old lady is Marion Davies, too, made 
up for one of her two roles in “The Young 
Diana” 

























































































PLAYERS 


referring to the affectionate name by which 
her daughters and her sons-in-law address her. 

It is rumored that when he was introduced 
to his son and namesake for the first time, 
Buster Keaton was seen to smile. 


EFORE an admiring audience of young 
and middle-aged flappers, Rodolph Valen- 
tino, the present Great Lover of the films, 
was freed of the charge of bigamy in a Los 
Angeles court room, because of insufficient 
evidence. 
Rodolph smiled his famous smile—for 
which he weekly receives a handsome sum— 
: thanked the court, bowed to the audience, 
and left. He may not remarry Winifred 
Hudnut before a year. 
You remember the marriage in Mexicali, 
Mexico, of The Sheik and Natacha Rambova, 
Nazimova’s art director; and the arrest of 
the actor for bigamy in Palm Springs, Cal. 
Rambova turned out to be Winifred Hudnut, 
step-daughter of Richard Hudnut, perfume 
magnate; also Winifred De Wolfe, daughter 
of Mrs. Edgar De Wolfe, society matron of 
New York and Frisco, and relative of Miss 
Elsie De Wolfe—Winifred, who disappeared 
seven years ago from her mother’s home and 
was sought in every country in the world. 
She was finally found in Chicago, where as 
Vera Fredowa, she was performing as the 
dancing partner of Theodore Kosloff, famous 
Russia terpsichorean artist—the same Kosloff 
who is at present an important member of 
the Lasky company. Winifred later went 
to California, where she was Natacha Ram- 
bova, artist and designer of sets for Madame 
Nazimova. “Camille” and “Salome” are 
examples of her art. As “Miss Shaunessey,” 
the same young lady was named in the divorce 
proceedings of Jean Acker Valentino. An 
interlocutory decree of divorce was obtained. 
In May, Valentino and Miss Hudnut-De- 
Wolfe-Fredowa-Rambova went to Mexicali, 
C Mexico, where they were married. Old John 
Law stepped in and apprehended the bride- 
groom. He went back to Los Angeles to 
answer the charges of bigamy. His bride 
was put on a train for the east. 

According to one newspaper account, Mrs. 
Valentino the Second had barely enough 
funds to transport herself and a Pekingese 
puppy, named Rodolph, from California to 
Manhattan. She refused to discuss the case 
except to say that “I wouldn’t have married 
him if I hadn’t loved him, and anyway, it’s 
nobody’s business.” 

The day the case was dismissed Valentino 
said: 

“I’m mighty glad that it’s all over. 
did wrong, I am truly sorry. I never in- 
tended to break any law. I thought I was 
within my rights in going into another country 
and I knew many people had done it without 
being accused of anything wrong. 

“T loved my wife so much that I could not 
seem to wait the long year. We ran away 
and were married only because we love each 
other so much, as much as ever man and 
woman loved. We had only the very highest 
thoughts when we went away—to be married 
and to love each other and to have some day 
a little baby of our own. 

“T want to thank all the dear, kind Ameri- 
can people for their goodness to me and their 
belief in my innocence of wrong intention. 
America has been so good to me that I would 
not break one little law of this land. I am 
willing to do everything I can to make up 
for it all. I am willing to do anything except 
give my wife up for good. Rather than that 
I go to live at the North Pole.” 

And that, my dears, is ali there is; there 
isn’t any more, 


If I 



















Remember Ethel Grandin of the old Imp pictures? She married ang retired. Then 
Charlie Ray decided he simply had to have Ethel play opposite him in“ A Tailor Made 
Man’”’—so here she is. Hasn't changed a bit, has she? 


R Fannie Ward! 

After going to all the trouble of selecting 
designs and having fittings for her summer 
wardrobe—imagine having to go around to all 
the designers in Paris and picking out your 
clothes—she had them stolen from her by an 
unscrupulous taxicab driver. 

Fannie left her gowns and hats and things 
in a cab outside a Parisian shop where she had 
ordered a dozen pairs of new shoes to match 
the gowns. She was in the shop for a second 
and when she came out the taxicab was gone. 
So were her gowns and hats and things. 

And she had to do all that shopping all over 
again! 


LADYS WALTON is getting a divorce. 

This will surprise many of you who 

didn’t know that the little Universal star was, 
in real life, Mrs. Frank Liddel, Jr. 

Hollywood has heard many accounts in its 
courts of mental cruelty and other curious 
grounds for divorce, but Gladys’ plea that her 
husband was given to fits of weeping and 
melancholy, thereby interfering with the 
pursuance of her socfal and professional duties, 
is voted the most ingenious. 

Mrs. Liddel said she didn’t see what Frank 
had‘to weep about anyhow, as he contributed 
nothing to her support and had no worries that 
she knew of. 

The judge to whom Gladys confided her 
marital troubles granted her an interlocutory 


decree of divorce, as well as a bit of advice. 
He asked her if she would promise not to run 
away to Mexico and get married all over again. 
Gladys promised. 


OROTHY PHILLIPS is returning to the 
screen, after a rather long absence, in a 
melodramatic thriller entitled ‘“Hurricane’s 
Gal.” Reminds one of the first big hit 
Dorothy ever made, as the dramatic heroine 


of “Hell Morgan’s Girl.” 


F the blackhand, or whatever it is, has to 

pick on somebody, we wish they’d let Bebe 
Daniels alone. There are a lot of people, even 
in Hollywood, that the blackhand might pop 
off with considerable benefit to the industry, 
but we want them to let Bebe alone. 

Two experiences in a month have actually 
worried the Spanish beauty a great deal. 

First a man, evidently suffering from exces- 
sive use of drugs, came to her home one 
evening and after gaining admittance an- 
nounced that he had come to kill Bebe Daniels. 
Fortunately Bebe wasn’t home, and Mrs. 
Daniels with great presence of mind kept the 
man busy while the servants called the police. 
He was arrested and taken before the lunacy 
commission, where he was convicted of the 
use of narcotics. 

Only a week later, Mrs. Daniels received a 
letter from a blackhand crew, stating that 
unless Bebe left ten thousand dollars at a 
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At the Pickford plant, scenarios are diagrammed before they're written. A chart is 


drawn setting forth the motive and theme of the story and showing the action. 


Here’s 


our Mary and her brother, working out Fack’s new film, “Garrison’s Finish” 


lonely bridge near Naples, she would be shot 
at the first opportunity. The writing was 
declared by the police to be the same as that 
in a note sent to Theodore Kosloff and other 
prominent citizens. 

A double dressed in Bebe clothes went to the 
appointed place, followed by a police guard, 
but apparently a lookout warned the black- 
handers, and a big car dashed away from the 
scene just as the fake Bebe drove up. 

“T don’t see why they pick on me,” said 
Bebe. “I try to be nice to everybody and I 
get less salary than most any other star, so 
why should they want to hurt me?” 


ARAMOUNT has reopened its Long Island 

City studio, : 

Alice Brady is working there under Joseph 
Henaberry’s direction. The picture is “ Miss- 
ing Millions,” with David Powell playing 
opposite. Miss Brady was a vaudeville head- 
liner for a few weeks in a tabloid version of a 
play produced by her father, “ Driftin’,” in the 
varieties known as “Cassie Cook of the Yellow 
Seas.” 

Elsie Ferguson is scheduled to make “Out- 
cast” in the eastern plant at an early date. 


FTER seeing Pauline Frederick’s magnifi- 
cent performance in “The Glory of 
Clementina,” her last photoplay, it seems more 
than ever a pity that while she was a screen 
star she was not provided with suitable stories. 


LICE JOYCE REGAN evidently has no 
intention of returning to pictures. 

Friends say that the former Vitagraph star 
is lovelier to look at than ever, is perfectly 
happy in her home life as the wife of James 
Regan, Jr., and the mother of a daughter and 
a new little son. 

She has not communicated with the 
Brooklyn studio since she left it after making 
her last picture. How many other women, 
having tasted the joys of fame and individual 
fortune, would be content to give it all up for 
domesticity? 

There’s Louise Huff, too. She is devoting 
her entire time to her home and family. As 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman, wife of a wealthy engi- 
neer, the little blonde presides over two charm- 
ing homes, one on Long Island and the other 
in Manhattan. It is said she is awaiting a new 
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arrival—an addition to the nursery at present 
occupied by her daughter, Mary Louise, and 
her little son. She last appeared on the screen 
opposite Richard Barthelmess in “ The Seventh 
Day.” She’s a sweet and gracious person. 


HE Indianapolis Speedway classic is over 

and Wallace Reid was not among the 
drivers who contested so bitterly for the 
honors of motordom. 

The Famous-Players-Lasky corporation 
were firm in their stand that his long-term 
contract with them made it impossible for him 
to take such a chance of death, injury or dis- 





figurement and when Wally’s attorneys told 
him that they could make their claim good in 
a legal suit, which threatened, Wally complied 
with the request of the Speedway officials that 
he keep the suit from being filed and withdrew. 


"THE motion picture elite turned out very 
well for the recent Los Angeles Horse Show, 
at the Ambassador Horse Show, Arena.- 

The affair was a very brilliant and exclusive 
one, engineered by the local “400” and in the 
first line of boxes I saw Mr. and Mrs. Rupert 
Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ray, Mrs. Ray 
wrapped in a beautiful moleskin cape; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Niblo (Enid Bennett), Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Schenck (Norma Talmadge), with Miss 
Constance Talmadge; Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
Buchanan and Mr. and Mrs. Peter B. Kyne. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cecil de Mille had a box party 
I think both Mrs. de Mille and Mrs. Charles 
Ray were on the horse show committee. The 
evening was quite cool so that all that could be 
seen of the ladies’ costumes were their gorgeous 
fur wraps. 

The opening night of John Drew and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in “The Circle,” in Los Angeles, 
was also quite a social event in the motion 
picture colony. Mr. and Mrs. Rex Ingram 
(Alice Terry) had a box party which included 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Iribe and Casson Ferguson. 
Alice wore black velvet, low cut, and a big 
tortoise shell Spanish comb. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Niblo (Enid Bennett) were in a box, and 
so were Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Nagel. Mrs. 
Nagel wore periwinkle blue, and a black lace 
hat. Theodore Roberts and his wife were 
there, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Durning (Shirley 
Mason), Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Reid (Dorothy 
Davenport), Mr. and Mrs. Douglas MacLean, 
Walter Hiers, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Meighan. 





NIVERSAL, whatever its faults, has never 
been backward. 

In publicity and advertising it has always 
rushed in where Famous Players, Goldwyn and 
the other companies probably feared to tread. 
Anyway, “U” is now determined to cash in on 
the present tremendous popularity of Rodolph 
Valentino, recently elevated to stardom by 
Famous. 

Before the name of Valentino was known to 
the world, when the Italian great lover was a 
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The home of Norma, Constance and Natalie Talmadge; Buster Keatons Fr. and Sr.; 


and Foseph Schenck saves the bally-hoo man a lot of trouble. 


All of those celebrities 


living in one Hollywood mansion makes it easy 


























player of small parts for any company which 
wanted him, he made two pictures for 
Universal. One, with Dorothy Phillips, 
“Once to Every Woman,” the other, “The 
Delicious Little Devil,” which starred Mae 
Murray. 

Universal has resurrected these com- 
paratively old releases, and is presenting them 
at the Central Theater on Broadway. It 
billed Valentino equally with Miss Phillips. 
But when the showing of “The Delicious Little 
Devil” was announced, Mae Murray, the star, 
at present, of her own company, protested that 
she alone was entitled to stellar billing and 
that if Universal put Valentino’s name in equal 
electrics it would start something, preferably 
a legal row. 

Miss Murray put pieces in all the papers 
that “The Delicious Little Devil” was not to 
be confused with her present features. So 
Universal is starring Mae Murray in the 
picture, with a cast which includes Valentino. 
Which would seem to make everything all 
right. 

In “Once to Every Woman,” Senor Valen- 
tino’s réle is not a long one. It is cut short i in 
the fourth reel. The character he plays is 
killed. It is said that at some of the perform- 
ances the audience rose as one woman and left 
the theater as soon as Rodolph passed out of 
the picture. 


NICE old lady was visiting the Goldwyn 
studio at Culver City the other day and 
Cullen Landis showed her around the lot. 
She was greatly interested in everything and 
most polite and grateful. She especially 
admired the sets and the size of the studio. 
“Yes, it’s going to be the Goldwyn policy to 
make only big pictures this year,” said Cullen, 
“bigger than we’ve ever made before.” 
“Dear, dear,” said the old lady, “is that so? 
Seems to me they’re big enough already—how 
big will they be when you make them bigger?” 


HE mother of Irene Castle Treman passed 
away recently at the Treman home in 
Ithaca. 

Shortly after the funeral, Irene Castle sailed 
for France for a rest. Her mother’s death was 
a great blow to her. Dr. Foote, her father, 
died several years ago. 




















Colleen Moore just loved her work until Rupert Hughes handed her a role in which she 


is called upon to become a butterfly and live up to the best butterfly traditions. 


This 


camera man gets all the exercise he needs on the set 


T took Constance Talmadge just eight 
minutes to get her divorce from John 
Pialoglo, wealthy Greek cigarette manufac- 
turer, when the case came up in the Los Angeles 
courts. 

Much to the disappointment of the Tal- 
madge fans who packed the tiny courtroom 
and filled the corridors for miles, the youngest 
Talmadge was only on the stand a few minutes. 

“Just a few days after we were married,” 
said Connie, with a rather wan smile, “he told 
me to get out, to take my things and go, and 
that the sooner I got a lawyer the better. He 
said he didn’t want me around.” 
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The Hales of Hollywood: Gretchen Hartman, Allan, and Allan Fr. 


This young man’s 


parents will have hard work keeping the film producers away from him with contracts. 
Even now he exhibits complete camera unconsciousness 





Doesn’t seem humanly possible, does it? 

Then the young comedienne went on to 
state that her husband refused to allow her to 
go on with her motion picture career, although 
there had been a distinct understanding before 
their wedding that he was not to interfere with 
her work. 

The judge listened to Constance’s tale and 
as there was no defense made by Mr. Pialoglo, 
who is in New York, he granted Miss Talmadge 
an interlocutory decree. 

Connie is living with her mother in Los 
Angeles and is busy filming “East Is West.” 
She intends to remain in California indefinitely, 
although the whole family is planning a sum- 
mer voyage to Europe. 


AROLD LLOYD and Bebe Daniels spent 

a joyous and hilarious evening recently 
when a Broadway theater in Los Angeles 
showed as the main attraction on its bill 
comedy which these two stars made toget!er 
five years ago. 

“My goodness,” said Bebe afterwards, “I 
never did have so much fun. Why, when we 
made that picture if we could have got it in a 
Broadway house—any kind of a Broadway 
theater, for just a few minutes, we ‘would have 
fainted with joy. We used to go to see our 
pictures in the nickel palaces down on Main 
Street, in Harold’s little old flivver, and 
mother’d come out and cover the seat and the 
floor with newspapers, so I wouldn’t get my 
best dress dirty. It seems funny’ now—that 
little picture on Broadway—Harold’s ‘Grand- 
ma’s Boy’ down the street a block and me in 
‘North of the Rio Grande’ a ways up the 
street. And we can drive down in a limousine. 
Haven’t we had a lot of luck?” 

These excursions of Harold’s and Bebe’s 
may be what is giving rise to the new gossip 
that these two are going to return to their first 
loves—each other. Close family friends have 
been whispering for some time that Harold 
and Bebe are still devoted to each other and 
that eventually they would marry. 

But Bebe continues to have a brigade of 
suitors, and I saw Harold and Mildred Davis 
at the ball game together twice last week and 
at the Ambassador one evening, and they are 
such an adorable couple. So it’s hard to tell. 


(Continued on page go) 
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THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN BEAUTY 


ILLIAN RUSSELL, the toast of America for many years, and 

internationally renowned as a beauty and a personality, 
passed away in Pittsburgh, Pa., June sixth. 
her. 


The nation mourned 


She carried her remarkable beauty with her to the grave. 

Since her retirement from active theatricals, as Mrs. Alexander 
P. Moore, wife of the Pittsburgh newspaper owner, she carried on 
many activities. Appointed by Secretary Davis as special immi- 
gration inspector, she had just returned from a trip abroad where 
she studied immigration conditions. A slight injury received on 
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board ship, resulting in uremic poisoning, was the reported cause 
of her death. 

Her brilliant career as comic opera singer is known to the world. 
She was beloved for her vitality and brains as well as her beauty. 

The film world knew and loved her. Many important picture 
premiers in Manhattan were graced by her presence. The screen 
always claimed her interest, although she made but one photo- 
play, ‘‘Wildfire,” from her stage success. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Russell Calvert. 











Many times in 
many places 
audiences had 
thrilled to see 
Amory stand 
before them in 
bewildering, 
negligeed love- 
liness 


The famous 
screen idol, the 
slim and lovely 
enchantress of 
the studios and 
the girl whose 
letter from 
Georgia brought 
her supreme 
happiness—the 
happiness born 
of the pain that 


tries souls 


THE FAN’LETTER 


BRIDE 


By Adela Rogers St. Fohns 


Illustrated by Ray Van Buren 


AVE you ever been in a laboratory and seen the brilliant 
fluids, red and green and purple and yellow, mingled 
in a glass test tube? 

Mixed by an expert hand, even the most deadly 
of them produce marvellous things, things beyond belief. 

But now and then the wrong colors flow together, and the 
results are tragic or amazing. Very different from the planned 
formula. Any life-chemist who knew Amory Allen and Peter 
Gray could have prophesied a little of what might happen if their 
lives touched vitally. 

But no one could have foreseen how it would reach out and draw 
Anne Bent, of Georgia, into the white-hot laboratory of Hollywood, 
to experiment with the elemental forces of life and love and 
happiness. 

There is no question that ‘‘on location” has come to be a phrase 
of varied significance in Hollywood. 

It has been used, perchance, as an alibi for erring husbands— 
merely the motion picture synonym for business trips and lodge 
meetings. It has served Cupid more successfully than any other 


























single device. Maroon- 
ed in the dullness of 
desert camps, snowed 
within the high walls of 
the Sierras, or lost amid 
the giant redwoods of 
the Yosemite, the 
world fades quickly—too quickly. Events move. 

The thing that happened to Amory Allen and Peter Gray would 
probably have happened anyway. But the location trip to Wild- 
wood brought it to a swifter and more poignant crisis than it 
might otherwise have known. Circumstances had merely pro- 
vided a short cut. E 

It was very cold at Wildwood in November. The wind tore 
peaceful snow from its graves on the giant trees and swirled it 
against the windows of the log cabin. That big, rambling pleasure 
resort lay half buried in stark whiteness, forlorn as a deserted 
summer girl, 


Amory Allen woke to hear the whimpering of the wind and the 
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scratching of branches against her 
window. 

She snuggled down under the 
scanty blankets and pulled her sable 
coat more tightly about her. But 
the cold had penetrated her slim, 
exquisite body and she shivered 
again and again. Physical discom- 
fort was the one thing that drove 





her utterly wild. What a fool she 
had been to consent to do this out- 
door stuff in winter! What a com- 
plete idiot to let them persuade her 
to come without her maid! 

Her nerves protested violently 
against the invisible fingers that 
seemed trying to tear away the 
walls of the ugly, bare bedroom. 

“T can’t stand this,”’ said Amory 
with a gulp, and jumped out of bed. 

In the pitch darkness, there was 
no one to see that leap. It had 
been, actually, Amory’s leap to 
fame. Many times in many places, 
audiences great and small had 
thrilled to see Amory spring from 
strange, satin couches and stand 
before them in bewildering, negli- 
geed loveliness. 

Now she put her feet into silly, 
silken mules, wrapped her furs 
about her and slipped into the hall. 

It was very dark, but she hoped 
that a glimmer of fire might remain 
in the huge fireplace of the main 
hall, to warm and lighten her. 

As she passed the last door, the 
dimples flickered into her white 
face, and she knocked. Then fled 
down the stairs. 

Peter Gray had not been sleeping. 
Which was a very unusual proceed- 
ing for Peter. 

The wind and the snow and the 
cold had no effect upon Peter. He 
liked them. He was used to batting 
about on hunting trips, and taking 
care of himself. He had learned all 
about discomfort in the trenches 
and it no longer had power to annoy 
him. A big, strong, capable, self- 
confident young chap. The new 
type of leading man. Suggesting an 
engineer, a mining expert, a bridge- 
builder, almost anything rather 
than an actor. 

For the past hour he had reso- 
lutely counted sheep. It was typical 
of Peter that he should pit that 
ancient superstition against the 
turmoil that rode him, the clamor 
of heart and senses that had been 
stirring him ever since the company came into this wilderness 
to make snow stuff. 

But between him and the fence over which said sheep should 
have jumped came continually the picture of a little, pointed 
face, of eyes that were the color of a dark topaz. 

The very first time Peter saw her, at the studio a day or two 
after he had been sent out by the New York office to play opposite 
her, he had a dizzy, heart-pounding breathless second, such as 
follows the first drag at an opium pipe. 

Nine out of ten men who saw Amory Allen had that same 
sensation. One of the shrewdest producers in the business paid 
her a thousand dollars a week chiefly on account of it. 

Still, no one had ever been able to determine exactly why slim, 
fragile Amory, with her pure brow and her delicate sweetness, 
should stir the elemental forces of life to such strange issues. 
There was no voluptuousness, no siren call, no startling lure of 
the fleshpots. Rather the lure of a honeypot. Subtle, she was. 
Full of suggestions that stole on the senses like incense in a temple. 
Men gazed upon the masses of her bronzy curls and immediately 
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About the rough stone fireplace hung a glimmer of rose and flame: And in 
shoulders and her big topaz eves very wide open. With her little hands 


dreamed them against a background of scented baby pillows. 

A famous critic had once compared Amory Allen to lavender 
and pink hyacinths in a Grecian vase. 

Peter’s first, throbbing response to her had been followed by a 
steady glow of sensation. 

So that, lying awake on the hard, lumpy bed, he sought sleep 
in vain. 

The knock startled him. 
real. 

He wondered if his too-wakeful brain had played him a trick. 
But Peter’s brain was not apt to play him tricks. He was, or 
had been, a very well-balanced, sensible young man. In fact, 
an amazingly well-balanced young man for an actor. Well, he 
had heard a knock. Then, he caught the sound of fairy footsteps 
on the stairs. 

He buttoned his sweater over his trousers; laced his sneakers 
with fingers that shook. Answered that ghost-knock. Followed 
those fairy footsteps. 

There’ was the faintest glimmer of light in the great, raftered 


A ghost-knock it was, yet somehow 

















































































































































































































the very heart of it, Amory. 
dragging the luxurious, soft coat about her, and slim ankles pearly bare 


Amory, with her masses of curls about her 


hall. The corners were swathed in black, but about the rough 
stone fireplace hung a glimmer of rose and flame. 

And in the very heart of it, Amory. Amory with her masses 
of curls about her shoulders and her big topaz eyes very wide open. 
With her little hands dragging the luxuriant, soft coat about her, 
and slim ankles pearly bare. 

“Oh, Peter,” she said, ‘I’m so glad you've come. 
and so frightened. 
couldn’t, sleep. 
was afraid. 

“Peter, can we build up the fire and will you stay here with 
me? Just a little while?” 

Peter did not answer her because he could not. The wonder 
of her had him by the throat. Enmeshed. Smothered. His 
spirit, and it was a very proud and upright and manly young 
spirit, lay prostrate before the light of her eyes and the helpless 
appeal of her husky, sweet voice. 

Silently, while she kept near to him as though afraid of the 
shadows, Peter rebuilt the fire. Coaxed it into a lovely, hot 


I’m so cold 
I ’most froze in my bed and I couldn't, 
Something kept beating on my window and | 





blaze. Drew the big chairs close 
to its warm, fragrant heart. The 
pine cones he had piled on top 
crackled and sputtered and gave 
out the most delicious fragrance. 

Amory sank into the big chair, 
taking deep, contented breaths. 
Her coat slipped open to frame a 
childish throat and shoulder. Peter 
remembered that they used to say 
you could see the red wine slip 
down her throat when Mary Stuart 
drank, and he wondered if it might 
not be the same with Amory—so 
transparent and fine she seemed. 
Her eyelids drooped childishly over 
the exaggerated, unbelievable eyes. 

“‘Peter,” she said softly, drowsily, 
“‘d’you know, you're very good to 
me? You take such good care of 
me—out in the snow. You're so 
strong. I’m awfully glad they 
brought you clear out from New 
York for this part. Now you're 
here, I can’t imagine it could ever 
have been anyone else, can you? 
You're awfully nice, Peter.” 

Somewhere within him, Peter's 
soul on guard sounded a tiny note 
of warning. But adoration for this 
small, lovely woman-thing swamped 
it—buried it almost unheard. 

Without knowing how he got 
there, he found himself beside her 
in the big chair, holding her close 
tohim. Feeling the most exquisite 
joy in her yielding lovableness. 

“Amory, I love you, I love you,” 
he said, over and over, withcut 
thinking or caring to think of any 
other words. He had forgotten the 
very meaning of artistry in love- 
making. Memory of any other 
love-experiences had ceased to func- 
tion. ‘‘My sweet, sweet little girl. 
I don’t understand what’s hap- 
pened to me, Amory. This is Jove, 
that’s all. I never dreamed it coule 
be like this. You’re so wonderful, 
so wonderful. Do you love me? 
You can’t—but, oh, do yeu?” 

“Oh, but I do love ycu, Peter,”’ 
she cried softly. “I just ad-re you. 
I've been quite mad about you 
from the first moment I saw you.” 

The ring of passionate sincerity 
in her voice matched his own. 

Peter heard a whole chorus of 
heavenly angels singing about his 
head. 

“You're the sweetest armful in 
the whole world,”’ he said, bending 
his high, dark young head to hers. ‘‘Do you know, Amory, when 
I kiss you I hear a great, magnificent symphony orchestra playing 
wonderful music, I hear the throb and thrill of a thousand violins 
in my head?” 

Then he let her go and got up, to stand very tall and straight 
before her. His uncompromising young gray eyes looked down 
into her topaz ones. 

“Dear, I don’t know just how to tell you this. I—I'm not 
very different to most men. God knows, I wish now I were. 
But—I haven’t been rotten. I’ve never asked anyone to marry 
me before, but if you had a father—there wouldn’t be anything 
to tell him. I know I couldn’t be good enough for you, ever. 
But I love you so much I feel I have a right to ask you to marry 
me. I’ve tried, my precious little goddess, to—what is it the 
poet says, “To keep my sword and my honor clean to lay them both 
at my lady’s feet.’’’ He blushed at himself, then rather finely, 
he added, ‘And I’m laying them at your feet, dear. Will you 
marry me?” 

“Of course I’ll marry you, darling,” she said and even the 
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“ By leaven,” Peter yelled. 

“What does it matter now? 

I think Pill marry the girl 

who wrote this letter. Better 

marry @ woman you've never 

seen then some you've held in 
your arms” 


recording angel could not credit her 


with a lie. As she spoke, she meant 
it with everything in her. “Of 
course. But not right away. Oh, 
darling, isn’t love wonderful?” 

“‘I—I just worship you, Amory,” he said. 

The dawn crept whitely into the big room. A cold dawn, 
timid and reluctant to enter. Its chilled fingers touched Peter’s 
dark hair and broke the spell of his rapt gaze at the little, 
sleeping face on his shoulder. 

The fire burned a soft, steady glow. 

With a sigh, Peter picked up the soft, relaxed little figure. His 
muscles were stiff from the long hours he had held her warm and 
comfortable and protected that she might sleep well. But he 
carried her easily upstairs to her room and laid her on the bed 

Before he went out, he knelt down and kissed one small, bare 
foot, from which the silken slipper had fallen. 


II 
INTY KELLY, besides being an excellent heavy, was some- 
thing of a life-chemist himself. 
He put the paper down and sat, his feet on top of the fine oak 
desk, looking out at the busy boulevard with reflective, bitter eyes. 
He blamed himself horribly, horribly, and yet—what was there 
he could have done or said to Peter in these past two months? 
How could he have approached the thing without destroying his 
own deep friendship with Peter—and to no purpose? You could 
not tell any man in love with Amory much—Peter you could tell 
nothing. 
Dinty lit his pipe and puffed at it, but the very tobacco tasted 
bitter. 
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Wasn’t it enough that she had mangled 
his own dreams and ideals and left him with 
this bitter taste in his heart? He didn’t 
really matter much. Whatever he got might 
very well be back pay for some of his own 
doings. He admitted that. After all, he 
was a pretty bedraggled old sinner. What- ; 
ever Amory had smothered in him, she had 
first created. They were, in the last anal- 
ysis, hers to murder if she liked. 

Besides, Dinty understood Amory Allen. 
He understood utterly the things about her 
that Peter could never understand, and his 
own hurt had balm of his knowledge. There 
wasn’t an ounce of real badness, of coquetry, 
of intention to hurt, in Amory. She was 
what she was. When she said a thing, she 
meant it. If, two hours later, she no longer 
meant it, she could see no sin in that. 

He understood. But Peter was a 
different matter. 

Peter wasn’t Irish. He was Amer- 
ican, with predominant strains of 
English and Dutch. Peter was young, 
too. 

He had not been born to the easy 
emotionalism of the actor. 

It was still a mystery how he had 
strayed from the path of righteousness 
—righteousness in this case being sell- 
ing bonds, working in a bank, or being 
associated with a conservative business 
firm. When Peter, after his graduation 
from college, had decided he wanted to 
be an actor and had gone into the 
movies, his mother had taken to her 
bed for a week. She took the thing— 
everything—very hard. It was her 
pride that was most hurt. His father 
merely asked him coldly to change his 
name. Hedid. He would have had to 
anyway. Peter van Raysdaal would 
never have done at all. 

Many, many of the van Raysdaal 
bonds, Peter had broken. He was, for 
instance, the most lovable, companion- 
able, young egg in the world, of that 
Dinty was convinced. He played a 
more than average game of golf. His 
courage was stupendous. And his 
egotism amazingly negative. He was given to and delighted in, 
all-night discussions over a bit of bootleg whisky and a number of 
tattered volumes which he owned, and which ranged from a collec- 
tion of La Vie Parisienne made while he was in Paris during the 
war, to pet copies of Kant, Spencer and Darwin. 

But some of them he had not broken, chiefly a slow, cold pride, 
an intense regard for public opinion whether right or wrong, and 
a sullen strain of vengefulness. 

It was those things that occupied Dinty as he sat looking at the 
paper, reading again and again the headline, looking more than 
once at the pictured face of Amory Allen, with its sweet brow and 
thin, amorous lips. 

He wished nervously that Peter would come. 

It was after five. Peter was usually home—they shared a 
comfortable and rather distinguished apartment on Hollywood 
Boulevard—around five. He never stopped to take off his 
make-up at the studio, but came straight home to undress, shower, 
and lounge about in all stages of nudity, talking to Dinty mean- 
while. 

Dinty Kelly closed the paper and shoved it under the big blotter 
on the desk. It only remained to pray that Peter would not see it 
before he got home. Dinty did not relish breaking the news of 
Amory’s new engagement to Peter, but he knew Amory well 
enough to be sure she had funked it, and he preferred doing it 
himself to letting Peter learn it through printer’s ink. 

Peter had seen the paper, however. 

More than that, he had seen Amory. 

Perhaps in all his life, Peter never entirely got over the anguish 
that came to him as he gazed at this woman he had worshipped. 
The eyes in whose depths he had drowned his being. The lips on 
whose altar he had laid his soul. The slim (Continued on page 80) 












WHEN IN ROME DO AS THE CAESARS 


Incidentally, 
Photoplay’s staff 
tourist doesn’t 
seein to be 
suffering from 
homesickness 


By Herbert Howe 


THOUGHT Id seen all the sights of 

Rome—St. Peter’s, the Vatican, the 

Forum, the Catacombs, the Colos- 

seum—and then I rounded a corner 
one day and beheld Saul’s Temple behind 
the walls of Jerusalem. 

For a moment I thought the good fras- 
chati wine I'd tossed off for lunch had 
done me wrong. No Baedeker ever listed 
Saul’s temple among the sights of Rome; 
no previous tourist ever saw it there; yet 
before my eyes it loomed, not ivoried with 
age as is St. Peter’s nor a fragmentary 
ruin as is the Forum but in all the glory 
of a newly-risen splendor, for it was not 
built at the command of Augustus nor 
yet of any pope but by order of William 
Fox, film imperator, and under the direc- 
tion of his chief tribune, J. Gordon Ed- 
wards. 

Mr. Fox’s precept seems to have been, 
when in Rome do as the Caesars did—or 
one better. This ‘‘set’—it seems /ese 
majeste to call it that—measures 540 feet 
by 180 feet and towers more than sixty. 
It is probably the largest ever constructed 








It may not be the world’s best picture, but what do you expect 
when you've got to direct through an interpreter who's got 
ideas of his own? 








4. Gordon Edwards, the director who brought Nero to life after his 
own idea of that fiddling emperor, with Paulette Duval, dolled up as 
the ancient vamp. That's Nero listening in on the story 


for a motion picture. The wall of ‘Intolerance’ was higher but of 
far less extent. Indeed, Saul’s temple is just about the swellest ruin 
in Rome. 

Soon after my arrival in the eternal city I asked an Italian whether 
or not the Fox company was still thereabouts. I had seen no pub- 
licity reports concerning it since it left New York over a year previous. 

“Yes,” said my friend, with a curious smile. ‘That is the com- 
pany which photographed the Fountain of Trevi in a film production 
of ‘Nero.’ You recall that the Fountain of Trevi was built some 
sixteen centuries after Nero—but I suppose a few centuries are a 
small matter to a film company.” 

I loftily assured him that we never spare expense or centuries. 

He added that a newspaper in Rome stated that the cinema ladies 
instead of wearing the sandals of Nero’s time had been seen stepping 
about in the French heels of Mr. Fox’s era. Furthermore, that the 
minister of justice—or whichever minister it is who issues permits— 
had refused to grant an official permit for ‘‘shooting’’ the fountain 
because he feared the American people might blame him for the 
anachronism. 

A scrupulous minister, I'll say, one worthy of being Will Hay’s 
successor. 

I learned later that the newspaper making the criticisms had been 
carrying on a systematic campaign against the ‘‘uninvited guests” 
from abroad who were encroaching upon native film preserves. The 
resentment was quite human on the part of the Italian cinema 
interests. You may recall that when a German film was unfurled 
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in Los Angeles some of our own filmers sobbed copiously about the 
boys who died in France. 

This slight animosity was not general by. any means, for, of all 
the dear disagreeing allies of the late war, Italy seems to be the 
most pro-American and most truly appreciative of what our Red 
Cross did for her. The fact that those democratic sovereigns, 
King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena, were expected to pay a 
visit at the Fox studio during filming activities indicates more 
nearly the real spirit of Italian hospitality. 

I was informed that upon the occasion of the royal visit (pro- 
viding it did transpire) a brass band of forty pieces would play. 
Naturally I inferred it was in honor of their majesties. Not at 
all! It was for the “extras.’’ The studio manager had read some 
place that music hath power to soothe wild beasts, so he was 
going to try it on the Roman mob. He admitted that he was 
very dubious as to its efficacy, dolefully recalling the fracas in the 
stadium when seven thousand “extras’’ were employed in the 
chariot-racing scene of ‘‘Nero.” 

The modern stadium had been rigged up to represent the Circus 
Maximus of Nero’s 
time. The benches 
were filled by the 
“extra” legions, 
who behaved exact- 
ly like kids always 
do atacircus. No 
sooner had they 
been seated than 
they started howl- 
ing for a drink. 
Pails of water were 
rushed among them 
as swiftly as pos- 
sible, but not as 
swiftly as their 
thirst increased. 
When a water 
wagon appeared to 
lay the dust in the 
arena, prior. to the 





Edwards and his principals 





racing, the entire mob arose as a single bird and swooped upon it. 
After the noble Romans had at length been returned to their seats, 
with the aid of two hundred soldier police, a political argument 
broke out in a box and other little disputes began exploding all 
along the line. Fortunately a battery of twenty-seven cameras 
had been trained upon them during their more tranquil moments, 
for within two hours the whole stadium was a seething cauldron, 
and the police had to act as bouncers. 

Such temperamental mobsters, although paid but fifty cents a 
day, are expensive at any price. Such is the opinion of Mr. Carlos, 
the keeper of the Fox exchequer in Rome. For one thing, their 
“day” endsat noon. Their health positively requires a siesta after 
lunch, and by the time they ope their dewy lids again the light is 
too far gone for further filming. One day when several thousand 
were employed in a particularly important scene, Mr. Carlos offered 
to double their daily wage if they would work one hour after lunch. 
Their reply was an outraged refusal. Not for all the lires in the 
world would they so tax their nervous systems. 

“Extras” are divided into two classes, the comparse or fifty-cent 
boys, and the fed- 
erated artists of al- 
leged greater skill 
known as the gen- 
ericl, who receive 
about a dollar and 
a half. At least that 
is what I gathered 
from Nerio Ber- 
nardi, the young 
Italian who plays 
an apostle in 
“Nero” and the role 
of David in “The 
Shepherd King.’’ 
There may. be some 
discrepancy in my 
statements, how- 
ever, as Nerio spoke 

(Concluded on 

page 120) 








THE PURE, WHITE DRAMA 


Referring to the films when the 


ting whiter and whiter. Save for an occasional blush or two, 
it is as white and pure as Griffith's snow storm in ‘‘ The Two 
Orphans.” 

The censor’s soft-pedal has been applied so often that it has 
intimidated our scenario and title writers—our actors and actresses. 
In the western drama, we have, for instance, Bill Hartbanks, the 
heavy hero, enter the crowded soda-fountain dance-hall, and, feel- 
ing for an imaginary rail, eye the villain coolly, delivering this sub- 
titular monologue: 

“Replace your gun, old fellow. Do not imagine that you can 
trifle with me. I will bear gently with you because I know you 
have imbibed too much raspberry soda, but I warn you, leave 
Little Nell alone, or I shall muss up that beautiful lavender shirt 
so that you will never be able to wear it again.” 

While, in the good old days: 

“Whoa there, you white-livered skunk! Drop that there gun 
or I’ll send a wireless to Satan to oil hell’s hinges so it'll be ready 
for you when you get there. I'll learn you to leave Little Nell 
alone, you sulkin’, no-good devil-dog!” 

And then there is Little Firefly, the tease, who has, in her simple, 
childish manner, ingenued up the matrimonial proceedings be- 
tween the hero and the perfectly nice girl he was to marry. 

Little Firefly has taken refuge on the chandelier, and is playfully 
swinging back and forth, kicking liberally with every swing. 

Our hero: “I say, child, come on down! I only want to remon- 
strate with you, in a brotherly fashion, for having broken off the 
engagement. I have loved many girls before but I know that this 


Tie poor down-trodden film drama is slowly but surely get- 


was my one real romance. So when, in your ingenuous way, you 
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reformers have done with them 


showed her the letters I wrote to that college widow years ago, I 
know you meant well; that it was just a little prank—perhaps I 
shou!d thank you, even. Come, little sister—I will take you to the 
picture show.” 

Before the soft pedal was applied: 

“You blooming little romance-buster—what the—well, just 
what did you mean, showing Eva those letters? Wait—just wait 
until you get tired up there; you can’t hang on forever, you know. 
I've got a switch that makes Battling Burrows’ look like the willow 
dad used to cut for me. Don’t worry; I won’t hurt you, that is, 
—much!” 

When Thais Tompkins, the latest lovely vamping model, is 
enthroned on her divan of ermine and lace, and the poor fish from 
the small town is gazing up into her eyes, the censors have fixed it 
so that she says something like this: 

“I know you think I ama bad person. Really, lam not. Iam 
educating twelve little orphans; I support my mother, aged grand- 
mother, and ten nephews; my dear husband—for I am married, 
you know—was wounded in the war, and I am hoping and praying 
and paying for his complete recovery. When you return to 
Tompkinsville, tell the home-folks Thais is the same girl she was 
when she left them.” 

Formerly: 

The boudoir of Thais, the wickedest, the beautifullest, the most 
gorgeous and sinful woman in Greater New York. She has sent 
hundreds to death or worse. Spender of millions—in money and 
souls; exotic passion flower now working her wiles on Harry Smith, 
whose qualities of mind and heart have made him the most prom- 
ising young man in Tompkinsville. 



































ONE CLEAR CALL 


It sounded above the clash of primeval 


emotions and brought two people to happiness 


B y Frances Nimmo Greene 


HE head nurse was annoyed. ‘It’s 

quite irregular, Dr. Hamilton,” she 

snapped. “The patient in No. 16 

was brought here, unconscious, by 
her colored maid. All the maid would say 
was that her mistress is a stranger in the city and had fainted at 
her hotel. When we insisted that she should give the woman’s 
name the impudent thing told us it was none Of our business. At 
the hotel, when we telephoned, they said she had registered 
simply as ‘Miss J. Smith,’ obviously an assumed name. There’s 
something queer about the whole affair, and I think we should 
notify the police and show this insolent creature—” 

“There, there, Miss Lane—let’s not be hasty. We can at least 
wait until the patient recovers consciousness. After all, we're 
here to cure the sick, not to interfere in their private affairs.” 

“Well, of course, Dr. Hamilton, if you're satisfied to let a colored 
servant ride roughshod over the rules—”’ 

‘Please, Miss Lane,’’ Dr. Hamilton protested as gently as he 
could, and that was very gently indeed, “‘I’ll look into the case 
myself, and see that you are treated with proper respect.” 

Dr. Alan Hamilton was accustomed to such outbreaks on the 
part of people with a little authority, jealous of their dignity, and 
he did not take them seriously. He was young and tolerant, 
happy in his work and correspondingly successful. His patients 
agreed that it was enough to make anyone well, just to feel his 
cool, firm touch and look into his searching eyes. The older 
doctors had so far recovered from their professional jealousy as to 
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“\Vfake her leave my missus alone,” the negress 
demanded, standing defiantly at the head of the bed 
where the unconscious patient lay 


admit that he was a brilliant surgeon and to 
agree that the hospital had never been so 
successful as since he had been in charge. 
Accustomed to looking at the vital side of 
things, it did not disturb Dr. Hamilton to 
learn that a patient was anxious to conceal 
her identity, though, of course, the maid 
must learn that she would have to respect 
the hospital staff. For the purpose of mak- 
ing this clear, he went to No. 16 as soon as 
he had disposed of the day’s routine. Before 
he could open the door, he heard the sound 
of voices through the open transom. 

“IT won’t go back—I won’t—I won't!” 
the first voice moaned, the voice, apparent- 
ly, of a woman in delirium. 

“Won't go back—where?”” Dr. Hamilton 
recognized the voice of the head nurse. 

“Now you git out of here and leave her 
alone!’ The third voice was that of a negress, tense and angry. 

Dr. Hamilton flung the door open. 

“Make her leave my missus alone,’ the negress demanded, 
standing defiantly at the head of the bed where the patient lay. 

“Miss Lane, I asked you to leave this matter to me. Please 
do so,”’ said Dr. Hamilton. The nurse swept from the room, 
slamming the door in flagrant violation of all hospital ethics. 

The doctor ignored the quarrel and devoted his attention to the 
sick woman. From what little information the maid would 
volunteer, it seemed a case of severe nervous shock, not likely to 
prove serious, requiring little more than rest and quiet. She was 
young and beautiful, plentifully supplied with money, and Dr. 
Hamilton was imaginative enough to scent all kinds of possibilities 
of romance. When he had assured the maid that no further efforts 
would be made to discover the secret she was so anxious to con- 
ceal, the woman melted sufficiently to admit that her own name 
was Yetta, but even this she volunteered grudgingly. There was 
something sinister about the woman, yet he could not but admire 
her ferocious determination in guarding her mistress. 

Dr. Hamilton informed the hospital staff that the mysterious 
patient was to be left strictly to herself, as Yetta would be able 
to take care of her without the help of any of the nurses. After 
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a few sarcastic remarks concerning the dcector’s susceptibility to 


beauty, the affair simmered down and soon was forgotten. There 
were no eavesdroppers when the sick woman finally recovered 
consciousness, and turned to Yetta, bewildered. 

“You saw Henry Garnett come into the hotel and you fainted, 
but he didn’t see you,” Yetta told her. 

With a sigh that was almost a sob, the young woman sank back 
and buried her face in the pillow. 

Morning and afternoon Dr. Hamilton called to see his patient, 
and he was honest enough to admit that this was not entirely 
because she required his professional services. She interested 
him, though he made no effort to get her to divulge her secret. 
Yetta was invariably present—it seemed almost as if she were 
the mistress and not the servant. And if the doctor suspected he 
was falling in love, it was not so with Yetta—she knew it. When 
one day, in reply to the doctor’s smiling question, “But what am 
I to call you?” the convalescent said, “‘Just call me Faith,” Yetta 
dropped a glass to the floor, and Dr. Hamilton knew by the look 
in her eyes that it was no accident. 

At last Faith was fully recovered, and when the doctor came to 
say goodbye, he knew he was losing something that had become 
very dear. So when she told him that she was not leaving the 
city for the present, but had taken a home not far from his own, 
he felt a rebirth of hope. This was of brief duration, however, 
for she said he must not come to see her unless she sent for him. 
Depressed and mystified, he returned to his busy round, thankful 
at least that he had enough to do to keep his days and nights 
occupied, finding work the best medicine for disappointment. 

A few days later another patient came to Dr. Hamilton. This 
was no surprise—no mystery. He had often wondered how long 
Henry Garnett would be able to continue his career of dissipation 
before his constitution would begin to crumble. They had been 
boyhood chums, friends at college, and then their paths diverged. 
Garnett became a professional gambler. Suddenly, coming into 
possession of a large sum, no one knew how, he opened a dis- 
reputable resort, the Owl. He corrupted the police and the city 
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authorities, and his bar, his gambling rooms—and worse—flour- 
ished openly. 

“Alan,” he said, “I’m sick. Will you take the case, or,” and 
he smiled cynically, ‘‘are you like the rest—regarding me as a 
curse that should be destroyed?” 

“T don’t approve of your morals, Henry,” Alan replied, “but 
I’m here to take care of your body, and I'll do it.” 

“‘All right—look me over and tell me the truth, no matter—” 

A fit of coughing, violent and prolonged, interrupted him. Dr. 
Hamilton led him to the consulting room, but before he started 
his examination he knew what to expect. Garnett had been 
fighting consumption with whiskey and nerve. The end was only 
a matter of months, a year at most, and Alan told him so. He 
received the news with a gambler’s stoicism. 

“Anyhow, Alan, you'll make it as long as you can? 
me—there’s a lot of things I need help about. 
see me, often?’’ he pleaded. 

“Certainly,” the doctor promised. ‘But you’d better begin 
getting things straightened out for the reckoning.” 

Alan had no secrets from his sister, Maggie, with whom he made 
his home. He ued to tell her that her “social prescriptions” 
were the solution of many of his most difficult cases. When he 
told her about Henry Garnett, she protested. 

“You must turn the case over to one of the older doctors,”’ she 
said. ‘‘You’re just getting started, and although everybody likes 
you, if they get an idea that you’re friendly with Garnett, it will 
ruin your career.” 

“Sis, we’re going to disagree for the first time,” 
“I’m not going to desert Henry.” 


“Don’t call it deserting,” she argued. 


You'll help 
You'll come to 


he replied. 


“You have a splendid 


influence for good, and this will hurt others by weakening that 
influence.” 

He went for a walk, to think it over alone, and his steps led 
him, as they so often had led him of late, involuntarily, past the 
house where Faith had made her home. 
the street, among some big magnolia 


It was set far back from 
(Continued on page 103) 


“ Alan,” Henry Garnett said, 
“I'm sick. Wéill you take the 
case, or are you like thé rest— 
regarding me as a curse that 
should be destroyed?” 
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KIN specialists tell us that we 
cannot cut the cuticle without 
actually injuring it. For it is almost 
impossible to trim off the dead cuticle 
without cutting through to the deli- 
cate nail root 1-12 of an inch beneath. 
Quickly Nature builds up over 
these tiny cuts a new covering that 
is tougher than the rest of the cuticle. 
This gives the nail rim a ragged un- 
even look, and is also the cause of 
hangnails. 

Dr. Shoemaker, a famous special- 
ist in skin diseases, says “Some per- 
sons are so obtuse to the beauty of 
the delicate edge of skin at the base 
of the nail that they actually ¢rim it 
away, leaving an ugly, red rim like 
the edge of an inflamed eyelid.” 

It was to meet the need for a harm- 
lesscuticleremover that Cutex,thesafe 
liquid cuticle remover, was prepared. 
} In all Cutex sets you will find an 
orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end 
of the stick and dip it into the Cutex 
/ bottle. Carefully work the stick 
| around the base of the nail. Then 
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Introductory Set 


rinse the fingers, and the dead surplus 
skin will simply wipe away. 

You will be surprised to see how 
shapely your nails will look after their 
Cutex manicure. The cuticle edge 
will be as smooth as if you had just 
had a professional manicure. Work 
Cutex under the nail tips to bleach 
them white and instantly remove 
stains. 


A dazzling luster that lasts 


Then for that last touch.of brilliance 
to the nails which social necessity 


At last men and women 
can have quickly, easily, 
the well-groomed nails 
required in the business 
and social world 


now requires, try one of the mar- 
velous Cutex polishes. These come 
in paste, liquid, cake, stick and 
powder forms. The new liquid and 
powder polishes are practically in- 
stantaneous. They give a dazzling 
luster that lasts. 


Cutex Manicure sets come in four 
sizes, at 6o0c, $1.00, $1.50, and $3. 
Or each item separately at 35c. At 
drug and department stores, in the 

Jnited States and Canada. 


Introductory Set—now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ 
in coin or stamps for the Introductory Set 
containing samples of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), emery board, 
and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th St , New York, 
or if you live in Canada, Dept. 708, 200 
Mountain St., Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 








Name... 





NortHaM Warren, Dept. 708 
114 West 17th Street, 
New York City 
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City and State........ 
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lovely body he had reverenced and protected 
even from himself. All there. Yet this was not 
his Amory now. It was worse than death, this 
moment when he gazed on all these dear, 
familiar things and knew no way to reach 
them, to bring them back to him. 

He was very cold at first, this young Peter 
Gray. All six feet two of him, in the high boots 
and rough shirt of a miner he was playing, with 
a revolver at his hip. Yes, he had seen the 
paper, but he did not believe it. Another press 
agent yarn. He stood pat, even while his mind 
tried coldly to convince him. So he went 
direct to Amory. 

It would have been better if he had not. 

She had gone home early and he went up to 
the mansion shining high above the boulevard 
as fast as his big roadster would take him. 
The paper stuck in his pocket. 

With her lived an aunt, a cold and silent 
woman who liked Peter. 

“He’s the best of the lot,” she told Amory. 

Peter had followed a Russian dancer whom 
Aunt Hettie particularly detested. 

“She’s gone to bed,” she said to Peter, as she 
opened the door, and the gleam of pity in her 
eyes struck him as lightning strikes a tree. 
“She said she wouldn’t see anybody. She’s all 
tired out. But you can go up if you like. I’m 
not going to stop you.” 

Peter went up three steps at a time. 


ALF an hour later he came down, holding 

to the railing, and he went out like a 

blind man, or like a man mortally wounded 

who must reach some goal before the last 
enemy stops him. 

Aunt Hettie went upstairs, her lips pinched, 
her nostrils white. 

Amory Allen lay huddled on the bed, her 
shoulders twisting. Her face quivering. 

“Well,” said Aunt Hettie, “I told 
What’d he do?” 

Amory sobbed. “Oh, Aunty, he was terri- 
ble. Brutal. He—he said awful things to me. 
I hate him.” 

“Um,” said Aunt Hettie, “I 
What'd he say was so awful?” 

“He—he said was”— Amory sobbed 
again—“ he called me a liar and a cheat. Oh, 
Aunty, how could he when I’d loved him so? I 
did love him, Aunty. But I can’t help it, can I, 
if I don’t love him any more? Love isn’t a 
thing you can control, is it? I never lied to 
him, never. It’d be a lie now, if I went on pre- 
tending. I was wild about Peter. I meant to 
marry him someday. But then I met Warren 
and I—just fell out of love with Peter and in 
love with Warren. And Warren loves me and 
wants me to marry him and I said I would. I 
never dreamed the papers would get hold of it 
and print it before I could tell Peter. I tried to 
tell him. I don’t see how it’s my fault, do 
you?” 

“There’s no use my telling you what I 
think, Ammie,” said Aunt Hettie, “but you 
better quit crying or you'll be sick. Come here 
and sit on my lap.” 

Dinty knew as soon as Peter opened the door 
that he had seen the paper. When he saw his 
eyes, he knew he had seen Amory. 

It was late and Dinty had spent the last rest- 
less hour trying to steady his nerves by answer- 
ing some of Peter’s fan mail. Being a heavy, 
he had little of his own. 

“Well,” said Peter, looking at him sullenly, 
“I suppose you know all about it. I suppose 
everyone’s known all along, but me.” 

Dinty went on calmly reading the letters 
Peter’s secretary had marked personal. 

“Yes, I know,” he said quietly, “but I 
know, too, that you’re going to act like a man 
and not like a spoiled kid. Get yourself a stiff 
drink ‘and sit down by the fire.” 

Peter took the drink. But the sight of that 
open fire turned him sick and he went to the 
window. From where he sat, Dinty saw the 
young shoulders heaving, and yearned over 
the boy. But he merely went on ripping 
envelopes. The silence lasted long. Then 


you. 


daresay. 
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The Fan-Letter Bride 


(Continued from page 74) 


Peter turned incredibly bright, hard eyes to 
Dinty. 

“Tt isn’t that I mind losing her,” he lied 
coldly, “it’s the rotten way she did the whole 
thing. If she’s that kind, it’s better I lose her 
now, better than to have married and found 
out afterwards.” 

But the very thought -of marriage with 
Amory, the thought which he had cherished so 
close to his heart, was more than he could bear. 
Back and forth he went, back and forth. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the paper be- 
neath the blotting pad. 

With an oath, he tore it open, upsetting the 
ink, scattering the fan letters like white and 
pink and blue leaves in his path. 

“Ah, that’s it,” he held up the sheet so that 











PHOTOPLAY'S fiction has 

been declared to be so real 
like life itself. 
The writers thoroughly know 
motion picture studio envi- 
ronment. 


as to seem 








the black line—Amory Allen to Wed World 
Series Hero—screamed at them, “that’s it. I 
suppose everybody, even you, will be hiding 
things from me. Watching me to see.how | 
take it. Pitying me. Good God, pitying me! 
Oh, Amory—Amory.” 

At that, Dinty went to him, steadying him 
with the touch of his shoulder, with the stern 
grip of his hand and with slow, calm words. 

“There, old boy,” he said, “ never mind that. 
People aren’t worth considering, y’know. The 
thing is to face yourself and your own feelings 
and get hold of yourself.” 

“IT can’t—I can’t. Dinty, I’m so raw I 
can’t think. I can’t see. If she’d told me, if 
I’d had any warning! It’s—knocked me out. 
Why, only yesterday, she was in my arms, she 
told me she loved me. Only yesterday, we 
were planning our—wedding trip. She was to 
be—my wife. If she’d told me—” 

“That,” said Dinty, from the depths of his 
wisdom, “was out of the kindness of her 
heart, Peter. She didn’t want to hurt you. 
Amory can’t bear to hurt anybody.” 


UT Peter had gone back to the headline. 
To the sensational story beneath it of the 
whirlwind courtship by the greatest southpaw 
in the world. To the announcement of their 
approaching marriage. All that while she had 
been promised to him! 

“*The wedding will take place within a 
month,’ ” he read aloud, and Dinty tightened 
his grip. 

“But Peter, maybe it won’t,” he said. “She 
may get tired of him just as she’s tired of—of 
a lot of men.” 

“No,” said Peter, “she just told me she 
was going to marry him. That she really 
loved him. And I’ve got to go on in that damn 
studio, where everyone knew—oh, she never 
made any more attempt to conceal it than I 
did. She let everybody see my condition all 
right. Now—I’ll be the prize sap of the world. 
That’s the thing I can’t stand on top of every- 
thing else. On top of everything else. Jilted. 
Laughed at—the studio joke. The boob.” 

Dinty knew the symptoms. The angry lust 
for revenge that eats he heart of a man who 





has suffered as Peter had suffered that day. 
He could remember when he had locked his 
own door and thrown the key out of the win- 
dow to keep himself from going to Amory, 
from strangling the life out of her soft throat. 

But he did not know Peter—not entirely. 

He saw the cold, purposeful gleam begin to 
grow, saw the shamed tear stains fade in the 
fire of anger. Dinty did not know it, but just 
then Peter looked very like his mother. 

“Well, she won’t get away with it with me,” 
he said coldly, “not that part of it, anyway. 
I won’t be made a laughing stock for the whole 
industry, nor an object of pity for my friends, 
not while my name’s Peter van Raysdaal. I 
won’t have my scalp hanging at her dressing 
room door as an added testimonial that she’s 
worth the thousand bucks a week Harriman 
gives her. She’s mashed me up pretty badly, 
but I’ll take that satisfaction away from her. 
She'll never have a chance to gloat over me. 

“Why, damn it, Dinty, I never asked any 
other woman in the world to marry me and she 
didn’t have the decency to tell me when she 
threw me over. Well, I'll make you a little bet, 
Dinty. Ill bet you a million dollars I’m 
married before she is.” 

Dinty jumped to him, held up a pleading 
hand. “Peter, old boy, for God’s sake don’t do 
anything you'll regret all your life. You're 
half crazy now, with hurt, I know. Who 
should know if I don’t? What does it matter 
who laughs at you? But you’re wrong about 
Amory. She won’t gloat. She’ll be sorry for 
you—sorry for you.” 


T happened to be just the wrong word. 

“Sorry for me—sorry for me. A-hh. Well, 
she needn’t be sorry for me, your Amory. I'll 
have a bride of my own before she’s one.” 

Dinty went coldly practical. “You insane 
idiot,” he protested, ‘‘you can’t just go 
and get married. Do you know what marriage 
means—how long it lasts?” 

“I thought I did,” said Peter, “but I’ve 
learned better. I asked one woman to marry 
me because I loved her. It didn’t go so good.” 

“But—but, who are you even thinking of 
marrying? Who can you ask to marry you 
that doesn’t know you love Amory? You mad- 
man!” 

“What does it matter whom I marry?” 
Peter’s head dropped again, wearily. His eyes 
fell on a square, gray-white envelope at his 
feet. With hands that shook violently he caught 
it up, tore open the pages. Read it, laughed. 

“By heaven” he yelled, “what does it mat- 
ter now? I think I’ll marry the girl who wrote 
this letter.” 

“Peter,” said Dinty, his own face gray and 
wet, “you are mad, absolutely mad. You 
can’t marry a girl you’ve never seen—don’t 
know. You can’t.” 

“Why can’t I?” demanded Peter, and his 
eyes for a moment did look almost mad, so cold 
and hot and wild they were. “Better marry a 
woman you’ve never seen than some,” he 
swallowed the word, “than some you’ve held 
in your arms. Besides, I do know this girl. 
Not her body, perhaps. I’m not blinded by her 
beauty. But she’s been writing to me for five 
years. Read this, Dinty.” 

Slowly Dinty read the letter. Phrases of it 
struck him, even while he struggled for some 
argument to dissuade the man before him. An 
unusual letter. A fine letter. Interesting, 
even witty here and there. It was astonishing 
how many letters of that calibre came in fan 
mail nowadays. 

“Why can’t 1?” Peter flung at him again, 
pointing at the letter. “Wouldn’t you rather 
marry a girl who could write a letter like that 
than to marry—Amory Allen? Wouldn’t she 
understand what marriage means better than 
—Amory Allen? I'll be a husband before she 
is a wife. And I’m going to marry ¢his girl if 
she’ll have me.” 

He dropped into Dinty’s chair at the desk 
and began to write madly on the telegraph 
blank he snatched from the drawer. 




































Show safe way to 
wash knitted goods 


Wool is more easily harmed by poor 
laundering than any other fabric. A 
strong (or alkaline) soap, for example, 
will harden, yellow and shrink wool. 
Rubbing takes away the flufiness and 
gives a board-like appearance. 


It is as important to the manufacturer 
as to the wearer to find the safe way 
to wash woolens. For this reason the 
makers of the Fleisher Yarns had careful 
laundering tests made. The letter from 
this company tells the interesting things i 
these tests showed, and why, as a result, & 
it is recommending Lux as the safe way [ 
to wash woolens. 
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Send today for our book- 
let of expert laundering 
advice. It is free. Address 
Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 
R-8,Cambridge, Mass. 
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Washing tests made by nation’s 
biggest manufacturer of yarns 
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How to wash knitted things 


Measure knitted and crocheted garments 
before washing. Remove knitted buttons 
as the wood may stain the material. Whisk 
two tablespoonfuls of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of hot water. Add 
cold water until lukewarm. Press suds re- 
peatedly through garments; do not lift them 
out of the suds as the weight of the water 
will stretch them. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out 
— do not wring or twist. 

Lay on towel to dry, pat into shape, 
stretching to the right measurements again. 
Dry in even temperature. 

















“What,” 
2°? 
name? 
Dinty turned the square, fragrant page. 
“Her name,” he said slowly, “is Anne Bent. 
And she lives in Georgia.” 


he demanded suddenly, “is her 


Il 
RS. PETER GRAY did not wait for the 


chauffeur to open the door of her smart 
little town car. She flung it open herself and 
with that quick, boyish swing of hers, flew up 
the front steps of the gray, shingled bungalow. 

She had been to a meeting of the entertain- 
ment committee for the Children’s Hospital, of 
which she was chairman. And she was afraid 
Peter might have reached home before her. It 
was one of the things she could not bear to 
have happen. 

He was at home and Anne went'to him with 
a little cry of regret. 

“ Pete,”’ she said—she was the only person in 
the world who ever called him Pete, “I’m sorry 
to be late, but it’s this old benefit for the 
Children’s Hospital. It takes a deal of time, 
it does. Not that I mind. I like it. Oh, Pete, 
if you could see some of those poor babies. I— 
I just actually ache about it. Well, anyway, 
Amory Allen promised to appear and today she 
sent word she couldn’t make it. I had to get 
someone to fill in for her.” 

She dropped her severe, tailored coat on the 
floor and flung the smart, straw hat on the 
table. 

Not a pretty girl, exactly. Tall, rather 
finely built, with a lithe, quick, almost boyish 
grace. Rendered somewhat stately by that 
crown of dark, smooth hair of hers. A broad, 
intelligent brow. A brave, humorous mouth. 
Her brown eyes were set wide apart, interested, 
eager, gentle eyes. The poise of her head was 
free, adventurous. A woman full of life and 
vitality and fun—yet oddly, surprisingly shy 
and reserved for all that. 

In Anne Bent there were many avenues 
marked quite plainly “No Trespassing.” 

She saw his face, where he sat in his favorite 
chair under the reading lamp she had so care- 
fully adjusted for him, and stopped short. 

“Pete,” she said, and he saw again the dawn 
of light that sometimes came into her eyes for 
him, “something’s happened, my dear. What 
is it? Can I help?” 

Peter Gray shook his head. Because he re- 
spected Anne so much; because he felt abashed 
before that look of hers; because he hated him- 
self for the thing he had done to her, Peter 
tried very hard to smile naturally at her and 
to wipe from his face the expression he knew 
must be there. 

He failed. 

“Nothing wrong, dear,” he said. 

It was characteristic of Anne that when she 
saw he did not wish to talk, did not care to 
share his trouble with her, she dropped the 
thing instantly. Patted his shoulder with her 
light, boyish touch and went on into‘ the 
kitchen, 

From there he heard her bright voice, never 
drawly in spite of its southern accent, in con- 
versation with Chloe, the darky cook she had 
brought with her from Georgia. Heard her 
moving about. He could almost see her stir- 
ring this, tasting that, putting the finishing 
touches here, absorbed in the details of cook- 
ery, which she loved. 

Ten minutes later she came ‘back with a 
cocktail on a small tray. She never drank her- 
self, but she had a positive genius for mixing 
delicious things for him. 

“Come to dinner,” she said, “heavenly soup. 
A new one. It'll make you feel better spite of 
yourself,” 

During the first part of dinner she carried the 
talk gaily, mixed a salad dressing with her 
aristocratic hands. She could be very enter- 
taining, this wife of his. 

But tonight he could not hold his thouc hts 
together. And seeing it, Anne got herself a 
book, propped it against her water glass and 
read contentedly and happily while she ate. 

She did not sulk nor pout her silence. It was 
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rather as though she herself had chosen it and 
enjoyed it equally with him. If there was any- 
thing wistful in her frank, brown eyes, it was 
hidden by her drooping lashes. 

Peter had had many bad times in the three 
months since he and Anne Bent were married. 
Times when the whole world crushed him in 
like a hideous monster, times when sheer phys- 
ical vertigo took possession of him. 

He sat opposite her now, while the maid 
served dinner in the leisurely fashion Anne 
loved, trying with every ounce of strength in 
him to beat down this thing, to throw it off. 

And could not. 

He had tried always. He had fought, as a 
man fights at death-grips, to drive Amory Allen 
from his thoughts, from his heart, from his very 
blood. He had battled in the silent watches of 
the night, and he had fought in the cold light 
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of day, when nightmare is so much more 
horrible. 

Ever since he had stood, angry and em- 
barrassed and sick with shame, in the station 
waiting for the train that was to bring him his 
bride, and had seen her come toward him, so 
brave and decent and fine, he had tried with 
everything in him somehow, someway, to right 
this horrible mistake. 

It would have been different, all of it, if Anne 
had been different. If Anne had been at all the 
sort of woman you might possibly expect a 
fan letter bride to be. But she was not. She 
was—just Anne. 


TW the first confused, strange week of their 
honeymoon, he had learned something of 
her and of the reasons that she was his bride. 
Of the terrific loneliness and unhappiness of her 
home, where she lived with a married sister 
who, as Anne boyishly put it, “thought her a 
doggone nuisance.” He had sensed the spirit 
of adventure that made her accept the offer in 
his telegram. He had discovered a family in- 
stinct for gambling with life, and could plainly 
see Anne pitting the chance of great happiness 
against the chance of complete failure. 

Sometimes, it eased a little, the ache for 
Amory. Sometimes in trying to make up to 
his wife for this thing he had done to her, he 
forgot Amory and her topaz eyes. 

For he knew that in spite of the tone of fine 
comradeship she had taken, in spite of her 
assumption that marriage was only a partner- 
ship based on congenial tastes and pleasant 
association, Anne loved him almost as he loved 
Amory. 

That, primarily, fundamentally, was the 
reason she had come to him in answer to that 
mad telegram. That was the reason she had 
dared this wild adventure. 

It had all seemed a little better lately. He 
was between pictures and he and Anne played 
golf every day. Anne played a corking game, 
better than he himself did. And spring swept 
the hills of Hollywood and the Country Club 
lay bathed in the scent of new life, the warm, 
thrilling sun of creation. 

Anne rose and strolled with her boyish swing 
into the drawing room. 

A moment later, the soft notes of the piano 
drifted out to him. Anne played exceedingly 
well. He rather admired her, too, for spending 
two or three hours a day at her practice. So 
many women nowadays went slack after mar- 


riage on a thing like that. But his wife was all 
energy. He knew that she went for long walks 
in the hills back of their house and came in 
exhausted to curl up in great content with a 
book in the sun. That she worked for hours in 
her garden and had a blessed touch with 
flowers. That she and Chloe united to put up 
messes of wonderful preserves and jellies and 
to invent and arrange new dishes for his delec- 
tation. She puttered about, too, busily happy, 
raising poultry, arranging flowers. Occasion- 
ally he caught her designing a lamp shade or a 
floor pillow. 

She would never be formal, but his house ran 
with a carefree ease and delight that surprised 
him. 

Too, she tended to all his fan mail herself. 
She had, he discovered, a strange streak of 
sentiment about it. 

Perhaps all that was what gave her that 
calm, unruffled bearing, so different from the 
restless dissatisfaction of most women he knew. 

Not the sort of woman a man relished having 
cheated. Not the sort of wife a man liked to 
think of having robbed of her birthright. 
When he thought of what might have come to 
him as the result of his rash act, his spell of 
temporary insanity—he recognized it as that 
now—he was filled with gratitude to Anne. 

But gratitude is not love. Nor is respect, 
nor admiration. Nor even comradeship. 

And the fact remained that he still loved 
Amory. 


"THEN this thing today! 

To be cast opposite Amory Allen again. 
To be forced to play her lover—maliciously 
enough, her husband. To hold her in his arms, 
kiss her lips, spend day after day close to her, 
hearing her voice. 

He couldn’t do it. It wasn’t fair. To him 
—to Anne. It simply couldn’t, couldn’t be. 
He had seen Amory only once since the day he 
stood at her bedside. A day or two after his 
marriage. And it had given him a week of 
absolute hell. Since, he had avoided her as a 
pestilence. Avoided the mention of her name, 
the sight of her picture. 

And with all that, he still loved her, longed 
for her. Found himself dreaming of her, 
remembering every little word, every kiss. 

What would happen if he were forced again 
into her presence? 

He had gone straight to the casting director, 
then to the studio manager, then to Harriman 
himself. They had laughed, argued, asked for 
reasons, explained. He was under a long term 
contract. He was getting a very large salary 
for a leading man. They could not afford to 
have him idle. Miss Allen was ready to work 
and there was nothing else they could send him 
into. 

His thoughts grew a bit wild. But they had 
him. If he broke his contract, he’d have to 
give up pictures. More than that, if he did, 
he branded himself. Everyone would know 
why he broke his contract. Everyone would 
know. The story of his marriage to a girl 
“back home,” the assumption and rumor that 
he had perhaps been playing Amory’s own 
game with her and had always intended to 
marry this handsome, dark-eyed, aristocratic 
southerner—that story would blow up. 

He was in for it. 

Nothing soothed the torment of the thought. 

Even when Dinty and Johnny Clarendon 
dropped in later for a few rubbers of bridge— 
Anne was an excellent player and the four 
spent a couple of evenings a week over the card 
table—he could not keep his mind on the cards. 

Anne, in her brusque, kindly way, caught 
him in a stupid revoke and broke up the game 
with easy laughter. A 

“That'll be all,” she said. “ Pete’s got to go 
to bed.” 

She did not know what she was fighting, 
Peter Gray’s wife. No one had ever told her of 
Amory Allen. But she sensed the foe in the 
dark and met it with her best of courage and 
kindness and good cheer—the only weapons 
she had ever known. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Dompeian powder 





The Lure of ‘Beauty 


No wonder he finds it hard to say good night. With the warm color- 
$ ing of her cheeks, her lustrous skin and radiant eyes, her beauty 
fascinates him. You will share the secret of her beauty instantly— 
when you, too, use the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 
First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
(vanishing). It softensthe skin and holds correct shadeismore important thancolor 
the powder. Then apply Pompeian  ofyourdress. NewNATURELLE is amore 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin delicate tone than Flesh, blends with me- 
beautifully fair and addsthe charm of fra- dium complexion. Our New RACHEL 
grance. Now atouchof PompeianBLOOM # shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. 


; f thful color. D k that a bit ; J : 
| re ee ee ee “Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian”’ Le Shese three for 


* 
“a 


of colorinthecheeksmakes -. R., 
theeyessparkle? Lastlydust Day Cream (60c) . . . holds the powder ' Anstant « eauly 
over again with powderto Beauty Powder (60c) . . . in four shades a —— 
subduethe Bloom. Presto! Bloom (60c) .. a rouge that won’t break ; 

The face is beautified and Massage Cream (60c) .. clears the skin GUARANTEE — 

: : = #e : The name Pompeian on any package is your guar- 
youth-i-fied in an instant! Night Cream (50c) improved cold cream antee of quality and safety." Should you not 
(Above 3 articles may be Fragrance (30c) . . . talc, exquisite odor ~ pre mage the we = hy omer = 
usedseparatelyortogether. Vanity Case ($1.00) . powder and rouge Cleveland, Ohio. . 
At all druggists,60c each.) Lip Stick (25c) . . . makes lips beautiful 

TEAR OFF Ww 
Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It we 


““Honeymooning in Venice.”” What romance! The golden moonlit 
balcony! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! The serenading 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, the 


To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder 
ee 
THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 

2131 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
ArtPanel. Also please send five samples named in offer. 


| 

memories of a thousand Venetian years! Such is the story revealed imthe I 

new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size, 28x7!4 inches. In beautiful colors. Sent ‘ 

for only 10c. ‘Lhis isthe most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever | 
offered. Art store value 50c to$l. Money gladly refunded if not wholly 

satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream ] 

(vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), and , 
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Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art Panel. You can Name 
make many interesting beauty experiments with them. Please tear off 
4 coupon now and enclose a dime. eo 
“Na THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
HONEYMOONIN‘ , 
n Also Made in Canada © 1922, The Pompeian Co. City . State 


Pompeian Beauty 









Naturelle shade powder sent unless you wiite another below. 














Better than jewels 


—that schoolgirl complexion 


The girl with a clear, smooth skin, radiant with freshness 
and natural color, should leave jewels to those less fortunate. 
The charm of a perfect natural complexion attracts far more 
than elaborate dress and ornaments. 

If your complexion lacks the beauty which women envy and 
men admire, don’t depend on clothes and jewelry to draw 
attention from its defects. 

Every woman can transform her bad complexion into a good 
one, for alluring freshness and clear color isn't a gift of Nature, 
but a matter of care. 


How to have a perfect skin 


No girl need be afflicted with a bad complexion, for improve- 
ment is simple and easy. Daily cleansing, gentle but thorough, 
is the secret. 

You must use soap, for nothing 
else will remove the dirt, oi! and 
perspiration which collects in 
the pores and causes most skin 
trouble. Choose Palmolive, be- 
cause its action is soothing. 
Harsh soap should never be used 
for washing the face. 

Massage the smooth, creamy 
lather gently into the skin until 
it removes all clogging deposits. 



















Take a lesson from Cleopatra 


With a world of ancient beauty arts 
at her command, she depended on 
cleansing with Palm and Olive oils 
to protect, improve and preserve the 
freshness and smoothness of her skin. 


Don't forget your neck and throat. 
as the face for any lack in beauty. 

Careful rinsing leaves the skin stimulated, freshened and 
free from the accumulation which enlarges the pores, causes 
blackheads and carries infection. 


They are as conspicuous 


Blended from the same oils 


Palmolive Soap is blended from the same bland, soothing 
oils which adorned the sumptuous marble baths of Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. 

But although very expensive, the gigantic volume in which 
Palmolive is produced keeps the price very low. Users profit 
by Palmolive popularity. The Palmolive factories, working 
day and night, and the importation of the rare oils in vast 
quantities, allow you to enjoy this finest facial soap for the 
modest price of 10 cents—no more than ordinary soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


/olume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 


10¢ 
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WHAT WAS THE BEST PICTURE OF 1921? 


SHE 
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Actual size 


Solid gold, executed 
by Tiffany 






The first Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor, 


awarded to Cosmopolitan Productions for “Humoresque,” the best picture of 1920 


"Tiss Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor 


has become an institution. 


Every year, beginning with 1921, the . 


Medal is awarded to the producer of the best 
picture of the preceding year. The first Medal 
of Honor Contest determined that the best 
photoplay for the year 1920 was “Humor- 
esque.” The Medal was presented to William 
Randolph Hearst, whose Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions was responsible for the masterpicture; 
a Medal of solid gold, executed by Tiffany 
and Company, of New York. The new Medal 
will be exactly like it, except for the name of 
the winner. And it is up to the readers of 
Puorop.ay to decide who that winner shall be. 


The Medal is the first annual commemora- 
tion of distinction in making of Motion 
pictures. Ribbons and palms have been 
awarded for excellence in the other arts... Until 
PHoropLat inaugurated its Medal of Honor 
Contest, the screen producer received no par- 
ticular recognition for splendid service. Now 
the public is permitted to honor the maker of 


the year’s finest photoplay. The people who 
appreciate great silversheet expressions now 
have an opportunity to express that apprecia- 
tion. The two million readers of this Magazine 
are to be the judges. 


It will be awarded to the producer—not to 
the director, not to the distributor, but to the 
producer whose vision, faith and organization, 
made the best Photoplay of 1921 a possibility. 

The voting is delayed six months after the 
close of 1921 so that pictures released at the 
end of the year may have an opportunity to 
be seen in all parts of the country. 

Undoubtedly there has been progress in 
picture-making during the past year. There 
have been fine films—so many of them that 
the list of fifty suggested best pictures was 
difficult to compile. You are not confined to 
this list in your selection. You should choose 
your favorite picture because of its merits of 
theme, direction, acting, continuity, setting 
and photography. These are the ingredients 
which make masterpieces. 


Below you will find the list of fifty pictures, 
carefully selected and considered. Your 
choice of the pictures made in 1921 will 
probably be there. If, however, it is not, you 
may cast your vote for it, first making sure 
that it was released during 1921. 

Fill out the coupon on this page, and mail it, 
naming the photoplay which, after honest and 
careful consideration, you consider the best. 
These coupons will appear in three successive 
issues, this being the second. All votes must 
be received at PHoropiay’s editorial offices, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later 
than October Ist, 1922. 


The Gold Medal Contest has attracted 
world-wide attention. It has the enthusiastic 
endorsement of all the better elements in the 
film industry. It has helped to put the picture 
on an artistic basis; to give it its real value as 
a great and youthful art in the eyes of the 
world. You are responsible for the financial 
and artistic success of good pictures. Let’s 
hear your applause! Mail the coupon! 


Suggested list of best photoplays of 1921 


Affairs of Anatol Forbidden Fruit Old Swimmin’ Hole —= —————————————— 
After the Show Forever (Peter Ibbetson) Orphans of the Storm iH) 
Behold My Wife Four Horsemen of the Outside the Law Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 
Bits of Life Apocalypse Over the Hill | Editor Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Black Beauty Hail the Woman a Flower | In my opinion the picture named below is the 
Bob Hampton of Placer Held by the Enemy ey | best motion picture production released in 1921. | 
Bunty Pulls the Strings Heliotrope — poy a 
Camille Idle Class - 
Connecticut Yankee in I Do oe —* | NAME OF PICTURE | 
King Arthur’s Court Journey’s End Steall Fees filet | | 
Conquering Power Kid ieee Meshetons | Name 
Conrad in Quest of His Kismet ; Tol’able David | 
Youth Last of the Mohicans Through the Back Door Address | 
Devil Little Lord Fauntleroy Wedding Bells | i 
Dinty Lying Lips What Every Woman | | 
Disraeli Man, Woman, Marriage Knows | ! 
Dream Street Mark of Zorro Without Benefit of | , 
Experience Midsummer Madness Clergy Occupation 
Footlights Old Nest Woman God Changed 
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WHY’ DO’'-THEY 





‘TAs: is YOUR Department. 


ridiculous or merely incongruous? 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 





the part of the actor, author or director. 


Jump -ight in with your contribution. 
What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelike, 
Do not generalize; confine your 
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MISTAKE IN MAKEUP 


N “The Sonz of the Soul,” starring 

Vivian Martin, the first appearance of 
the hero, played by Fritz Lieber, shows the 
scar which he received while rescuing the 
little girl from the burning building, on 
the left side of his face. The next time 
he appears, and all the way through the 
picture, the scar is on the right side. 


Henry S., Newark, N. J. 


WE ARE BAFFLED 
E know that William Farnum was 
splendid in “ Perjury,” but we wonder 
how he managed to retain that excellent 
crop of hair, through all his years in prison. 
It is customary to shave convict heads, 
we believe. Why this error? 
Acres Bowman MILter, Jackson, Mich. 


CONTINENTAL KIDDING 


"LL admit that the old native medicine 
man in the second chapter of the made- 


in-Germany serial, “Mistress of the 
World,” was a tricky individual, but he 
pulled one that I couldn’t let go by. The 


natives were chasing our hero and heroine 
and their Chinese friend, both parties 
being in canoes and paddling for all they 
were worth. The old medicine man, in 
the rear boat, remember, takes out his bow 
and arrow and shoots. Whereupon we see 
the arrow pierce the chest of the Chinaman, 
who keels right over. A little added touch 
of humor was, that having killed the 
yellow man, he announces that the black 
man’s magic was stronger than the white 
’ 
man’s. 


Georce M. Nye, New Haven, Conn. 


MAYBE MORAN WAS A WEATHER 
PROPHET 

N “Moran of the Lady Letty,” the good 

ship Lady Letty is shown sailing along 
under a cloudless sky. All the crew are 
on deck, in their shirt-sleeves. Dorothy 
Dalton as Moran appears on deck muffled 
in a full “sou’wester,” including the hat, 
just as if a terrific storm were raging on 
the calm Pacific! 

D. W. S., Greenwich, Conn. 


THIS REQUIRES PRACTICE 
I SAW a picture called “ Whistling Dan” 

sometime ago in which Tom Mix was 
dragged through miles of dirt and brush, 
yet when he was released he looked as 
fresh and clean as when he first appeared, 
in a spotless shirt. In the same picture, 
the heroine has a wild ride to the rescue of 
the hero. After riding miles and miles, 
apparently, she looks as if she had just 
emerged from a beauty parlor—not a hair- 
pin out of place. 

Viota A., Los Angeles, Cal. 


A HIGH CLASS COPPER 


INCE when do policemen on a beat 
wear patent leather shoes? The one 
who arrested Lionel Barrymore in “ Boom- 


erang Bill” did. J.C., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OH, MOLLY 
N “Molly O,” I caught seve-al incon- 


gruities. 
The wash-woman-neighbor had _ her 
finger-nails perfectly manicured. Molly 


herself wore one wig to the ball and had 
another one on when she came home. 


H. A. J., California. 


pote UP THE SHEIKS 


[t's amusing to one who has been 
brought up in the desert to see pictures 
such as “The Sheik” and “The Sheik’s 
Wife.” Permit me to criticize: 

One does not see an Arab with glasses, 
and still less with pince-nez. 

Arabs fight on horseback, and if they 
come off-saddle it is either that they are 
badly wounded, or to fight in barrage. 
The horse is made to lie on one side and 
the man shoots from between the four legs 
of the animal. Much of the philosophy 
of the nation is founded upon the purity 
of blood of their horses and all true Arabs 
will look for the welfare of their horses 
first. An Arab does not part from his 
faithful mount during combat. 

The Aravs cnly use camel’s oil durettes 
for light and not the candle to light the 
rohaias. 

AcuMED-ALI-BeErez, late of Oran, Algeria. 


WE BITE—WHY? 
HE director who made 
Fool” let his imagination run away 
with him. Mary Roberts Rinehart, who 
wrote the story, used to be a nurse, so why 
did she let these things hapren? 

Why was Helene Chadwick on “special” 
with a patient in a dying condition while 
she was a probationer? Why didn’t the 
head nurse wear acap? Where did Helene 
get her method of taking a temperature? 
She put the thermometer under her 
patient’s arm, then took a nap 

A Nu RSE, Bluefield, West Va. 


“The Glorious 


HAIR-DRESSING NOTE 

N “Back Pay,” when Hester leaves her 

home and husband and goes to a 
boarding house, she fs 1n a hurry and pushes 
her hair up under her hat. Later she re- 
moves her hat—and her hair is neatly 
brushed and becoringly coiffed. 

Rutu McAuuister, McKeesport, Pa. 


DATES—AND DATES 
N “Pardon My Nerve,” with Buck— 


- pardon me, Charles Jones—we are told 
via the subtitle that this is “a story of the 





old-time West, 


when men used _ horses 
instead of flivvers, fists instead of law- -suits, 
and posses instead of traffic cops.’ 

But later when the crooks are fixing the 
papers to get possession of the ranch, one 


of them reads ‘ 
1922. 

In Thomas Meighan’s “The Bachelor 
Daddy,” Tom reads a letter from his 
friend which is distinctly dated 9-13-22. 
At that rate, the story hadn’t happened 
yet. N. B., Atlanta, Georgia. 


“Bill of sale, February 14, 


NUMBER? 


GNES AYRES, as the _ telephone 

operator in “Bought and Paid For,” 
leaves the switchboard when she goes off 
duty, carrying the headpiece, or receiver, 
with her. She stops to talk to Jack Holt— 
still holding the receiver—and then walks 
off with it. This isn’t done. I’m an 
operator and I know. 


E. R., New York City. 


ABSENT-MINDED MAN! 


PRANK MAYO, as Fohn Morton in 
“The Man Who Married His Own 
Wife,” has his cigarettes monogrammed 
“J. M.” His wife, Sylvia Breamer, had 
raised considerable objection because a 
persisted in throwing his completed 
cigarettes into the flower pots. After 
Morton had changed his name and is in 
hiding, having disguised himself, he smokes 
a cigarette, follows his habit of putting the 
butt in flower pot, and when his wife, who 
is present, looks at it she sees that it is 
monogrammed Me M.”! I laughed and 
laughed. . T. H., Salisbury, Md. 


PERMANENTLY WAV. ED 


N the serial, “Winners of the West,” 
Myrtle Lind in crossing a creek fell in, 
after the fashion of film people. When 
she reached the bank her hair was straight 
and dripping. An instant later it was dry 
and fluffy, and still later it was beautifully 
curled and marcelled. 

In another episode of the same serial, 
the villainess stuffs a note into a crevice 
in a fence. It is seized from the other side 
and made off with. When the girl is again 
shown on the other side of the fence, the 
note is still there. 

E11zasetH Dawson, Brooksville, Fla. 


THE LATEST MIX-UP 


N “Chasing the Moon,” with Tom Mix, 

the star carelessly picks up an instru- 
ment in a chemical laboratory. It is 
covered with a deadly acid which burns 
his hands, and he drops it. Then the 
chemist appears, picks up the instrument 
and holds it for some time, while explaining 
the deadly nature of the acid, with no 
visible ill effects. 

Joun G. K., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


19 year old Samie Ross, 
Hackensack, N. J.,who 


Mre. B. R. Young of 
Girard, Pa.,is another 
winner of a $5,000 


Won $5,000 
Will you win this time? 





1st prize 

2nd prize 

3rd prize 

4th prize 

5th prize 2 
6th to 55th prizes, each 

56th to 105th prizes, each 1 





$11,500 ac. sf, 


im Prizes “sc tablets Tabicts sre Tabictes 
ordered ordered ordered fe ri a 


uf (we j! pve 
fiokes, gi okes. 
Y eas’ 
ordered 
$5000 
2500 
1250 
125 600 
75 400 
4 25 
2 10 


$750 
375 
200 








OBSERVE THESE RULES 


i1—Any one excepting our employees and 
their relatives may enter this contest. 
There is no entrance fee of any kind. 
2—All word lists must be received 
through the mail by E. J. Reefer, 9th & 
Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., and en- 
ve.opes must be pos k by t 
office closing time, November 15 1922. 

3—Contestant-yvho have sent lists or or- 
ders before Névember 15, will be quali- 
fied for the Bighor petece provided orders 
for Yeast are received through mail, 
pos on or before November 30, 


4—Only English words will be counted. 
Obsolete, hyph d Dp d words 
will not be counted. Only the singular or 
the plural of a word will be rsed, but 
both singular and plural will not count. 
Each article or object can be given only 

. Single words made up of two 





such s 
will be given credit for one word only. 
S—The largest list of words which cor- 
rectly name visible objects beginning 
with the letter “‘R’’ will receive 
prize, and so on down the list of 105 

rizes. The winning list will be made up 
rom among the words submitted by the 
contestants, and not controlled by any 
predetermined list of words selected by 
the judges as being the ‘‘correct’’ or 
**master’’ list. 
6—For each wrong word a percentage 
will be deducted from the total number 
of correct words 


7—Two or more people may co-operate 
in answering the puzzle. However. only 


one prize will be given to any one house- 
hold or any one group. 
8—If a contestant sends us more than 
one list under an assumed name or pre- 
married name, then all liste of such con- 
testant will be disqualified. 
9—You must use only one side of paper. 
You must number each page and object 
in a consecutive rotation. Your full 
and add ess must be written on each 
page in the upper right hand corner. It 
aid the judges materially if you will 
our words alphabctically, and 
if you will use paper size about 6 in. by 
9 in. Failure to do so, however, will not 
count against you, nor will neatness or 
yriting affect your score. Typewrite 
your list, if possible. enlarged pic- 
ture will be furnished free upon request. 
10—The final decision will be made by 
three judges entirely independent of an 
having no connection whatever with the 
E. J. Reefer Company. They will jndge 
the answers submitted and award the 
prizes at the end of the contest, Each 
articipant entering this contest agrees 
accept the decision of the judges as 
al and conclusive, without ment or 
n. All answers will receive full 


dise is purchased. At the close of th 
contest, when all lists have been graded, 
the list winning first prize and the names 
of the prize winners will be published, 
and a copy of such list and prize winners 
names resses will be sent upon 
request to any participant who sends us 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
11—An 4dditional prize of not over $600 
for promptness, as specified above, will 
be awarded. 

12—In case of ties for any prize offered 
each tyi: contestant will receive full 
amount of the prize so tied for. 


wi 
arrange 








Can You Find More Than 15 





or 20 Words in This Picture 








Beginning with Letter “R’’? 


There is Road, Rake, Rope. How many more can 
you find? Write them down send them in as 
soon as possible. See how easy it is! Everything is in 























e If you order two $1 packages and your 


plain sight. No need to turn the picture upside down. 


Costs Nothing to Try! 


Just send in your list of “‘R’” words. If the judges 
decide your list is the largest which correctly names 
the visible objects beginning with “R”, they will 
award you first prize. If your list is the second best 
list, they wn award you second prize, etc. Get 
started RIGHT NOW! 


Win the $5,000 Prize! 


You do not have to buy any Vimogen Yeast 
Tablets to enter this contest and win a prize. 

If the judges decide your list of ‘‘R’’ words is 

best and you have not ordered any, you will $50 


win first prize a 
$1,500 
test are subjected to ex- you are awarded first prize, you get. . 


(See column 1 of prize list) 
If you send in an order for one $1 package, 
and your list is awarded first prize, you win 
(See 2nd column of prize list) 
change, refund or approval. (See 4th column of prize list) $ ? 
And besides there are 104 other big cash prizes. Second prize in column 4 is $2,500. 
Third prize $1,250, etc. Just think of it — 105 chances for you to win. 

The last day for mailing your solu- 
$600 Extra for Promptness 706 eso .ay or the above prizes 
is November 15, 1922. But for every day ahead of that date that your order for goods is 
received, a special extra prize of $10 for each day will be added to any first prize you 
win, You can send your order today and get a receipt for the money. Then any timc 


beforeNovember 15, you can qualify this order by sending in your solution. $600 extra 
is to be awarded inthis manner for promptness. Try to get this extra $600. In case 


of ties, duplicate amounts will also be awarded. 

Be sure to send your order for $5 worth of Yeast 
Win All You Can q Tablets if you wish to qualify your list of words 
for the $5,000 first prize and the other prizes in the 4th column of the prize list. Don’t 
delay sending in your order. Get the extra prize for promptness. Send your order today. 


Yeast Tablets! 


A splendid yeast product. Some. 
thing entirely new. A wonderful scientific 
tablet that embodies all three natural 
vitamines. Enables your body to derive 
proper nourishment from the food you 
eat. Helps build up vitality, strength, en- 
durance. Most all people are undernour- 
ished, though many don’t know it. Try 
this scientific way to bring back the 
springy step, the buoyant {freshness of 
youth, or the youthful natural complexion 
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list wins first prize, you get . . . . 
(See 8rd column of prize list) 


No goods bought in thiscon- _ And if you order five $1 packages, and 


that all women long for. Think how won- 
derful life would be without that continual 
“tired feeling’, with plenty of energy to 
work hard and play hard. Take this op- 
portunity — find out what Reefer’s Vimo- 
gen will do for you. 


Start Today — Now! 


Send today for Reefer’s Yeast Tablets and 
qualify also for the biggest prizes. $50 or 
$5,000 which do want ? 


Everyone sending for a large size picture will re- 
ceive, fully prepaid, a package of a world famous, 
exquisitely scented, high priced Complexion 
Powder. Send for your free package today sure. 


E. J. Reefer, Dept. C-172 .2%.2"4... Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Keeping a Child’s Hair Beautiful 














HE beauty of a child’s hair depends 

H upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes the hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh and 
disagreeable to the touch, it is because the 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 

lossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
resh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls of 

Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 
with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 
evenly over the hair and rub it thoroughly 
all over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

‘Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich,creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly 
—always using clear, fresh, warm water. 


Every 


What a Mother Can Do 
To Keep Her Child’s Hair 
Healthy — Fine, Soft and 
Silky—Bright, Fresh-Look- 


ing and Luxuriant. 


Then use another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the third 
is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate hair floating alone in the water 
and the entire mass, even while wet, will 
feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch and 
be so clean it will fairly squeak when you 
pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 


water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. 


Makes Your Hair Beautiful 
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After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being thicker and 
heavier than i” is. 


If you want your child to always be 
remembered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 
His Hair Regularly 


[¢ may be hard to get a boy to shampoo 
his hair regularly, but it’s mighty im- 
portant that he does so. His hair and scalp 
should be kept perfectly clean to insure a 
healthy, vigorous scalp and a fine, thick, 
heavy head of hair. 


Get your boy in the habit of shampooing 
his hair regularly once each week. A boy’s 
hair being short, it will only take a few 
minutes’ time. Put two or three teaspoon- 
fuls of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a 
little warm water. Then wet the hair and 
scalp with clear warm water. Pour the 
Mulsified over the hair and rub it in vigor- 
ously with the tips of the fingers. This will 
stimulate the scalp, make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather and cleanse the hair 
thoroughly. It takes only a few seconds to 
rinse the lather all out when he is through. 


You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will 
improve the appearance of his hair, and you 
will be teaching your boy a habit he will 
appreciate in after-life, for a luxuriant head 
of hair is something every man feels mighty 
proud of, 
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Gwenpbotyn, Hicu Point, N. C.—Viola 
Dana is a little bit of a thing, with greenish 
gray eyes and a very white skin and curly 
dark brown bobbed hair. She is very good 
to look at and extremely amusing to listen to. 
She has a wonderful sease of humor. She 
married John Collins when she was an Edison 
ingenue. Mr. Collins died of influenza and 
she has never married again. She is the sister 
of Shirley Mason. The family name is 
Flugrath. Viola is a Metro star. Shirley is 
Mrs. Bernard Durning in private life. She is 
a Fox star and her husband a Fox director. 
I am sure Viola will write to you when you tell 
her how much you like her. If you do go to 
Hollywood, give her my best regards. Now 
that you know the way, why come often, 
Gwendolyn, as we used to say on the old 
homestead. 


Joun H., Tampa, Fioripa.—So you wrote 
to Mary Pickford a month ago and she never 
answered and you're not going to see her 
pictures any more. My, my! This will 
distress Mary beyond a measure. Won’t you 
please reconsider your hasty decision? In- 
cidentally, Mary’s pretty busy. You may 
hear from her !ater. 


Wayne, Hammonp, Inp.—Kenneth Harlan 
is being sued for divorce by Flo Hart Harlan. 
You can see Kenneth in the Constance 
Talmadge pictures, the latest being “‘The 
Primitive Lover.” 


Mrs. L. B. W., Sutpuur Sprinoes, Inp.— 
The three greatest mothers of the screen are 
probably Mary Carr of “Over the Hill,” Vera 
Gordon of ‘“‘Humoresque” and Mary Alden of 
“The Old Nest.” Mrs. Carr is really the 
mother of six. Miss Alden is a younger 
woman; she has no children. Vera Gordon is 
a mother in real life. Mrs. Gordon is also in 
“The Good Provider.” Mrs. Carr’s newest 
Fox release is called “Silver Wings.” Mary 
Carr is a charming woman. She gave up a 
promising stage career to be a wife and mother, 
and her success was delayed a little, but all the 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Yo do not have to be a subscriber to 
Photoplay Magazine to get questions 
answered in this partment. It is only 
required that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one 
play. Do not ask questions touching relig- 
ion, scenario writing or studio employment. 
Studio addresses will not given in this 
Department, because a complete list of them 
is printed elsewhere in the magazine each 
month. Write on only one side of the paper. 
Sign your full name and address; only ini- 
tials will be published if requested. If you 
desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed 
stamped envelope. rite to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th 
St. New York City. 











more deserved when it did come. You have 
probably seen her husband, Thomas Carr, in 
pictures—also her children. 





N. F.—Your poetry makes me blush. Iam 
covered with confusion at so many compli- 
ments. Fortunately for me I am not a 
Rodolph Valentino. Think of the adulation 
heaped upon that defenceless young man! 
Still, I suppose I could stand it, too, if I 
received several thousand dollars a week 
compensation. It’s all in what you are accus- 
tomed to, as the feller says. Nazimova has 
been married only once, to Charles Bryant, 
who is still her husband. She releases her 
photoplays through United Artists now, the 
company which is composed of Mary Pickford, 
Charles Chaplin, D. W. Griffith, Douglas 
Fairbanks. 


AporaANn, RockvittE Centre.—Rockville 
Centre must be Valentino-mad. Rudie—but 
I suppose we can’t call him that any more—is 
working in California. The Paramount 
studios in Long Island City have been closed 
down for months and all production is on the 
west coast. Valentino’s parents sti!l live in 
Italy. Johnny Walker, the lovable black 


sheep of “Over the Hill,” is married. 








Mystic Rose or PLAINFIELD.—I have 
not forgotten you by any means. You always 
have been and will remain one of my favorite 
and favored correspondents. You have very 
good sense and, what is even better, a sense of 
humor. I agree with you that the Gish girls 
are one of the strongest arguments for the 
screen and against the reformers. No wonder 
your mother liked them. Pearl White is still 
in Paris at this writing, but Pathe expects her 
back any day to begin work on a new serial. 
Address her care Pathe, 35 West 45 Street, 
New York City. 


Pam, New Haven, Conn.—Mary Miles 
Minter’s real name is Juliet Shelby Riley. 
Her mother is Mrs. Charlotte Shelby. Her 
father is still living in New Orleans, I believe. 
The family name is Riley. Mary isn’t married 
or engaged. Her new picture will be for 
Paramount, “The Cowboy and the Lady,” in 
which Tom Moore will be leading man and 
featured player. 


F.. K., Nevapa, Mo.—Edith Johnson is the 
heroine of all the William Duncan pictures. 
She is also his leading lady in real life. Monte 
Blue is married, but I don’t know his wife’s 
name. I like Monte, too. 


EppytHa.—Well, I never! To think that I 
should live to see you spell it Eddytha! The 
cast of “The Third Eye,” one of those serials, 
follows: Curtis Steele, Malcolm Graw, Warner 
Oland; Ritta Morland, Eileen Percy; Dick 
Keene, Jack Mower; Detective Gale, Mark 
Strong; Zeida Savoy, Olga Grey. 


Bossy, Jo.—So sorry to disappoint you but 


I do not like purple ink. Never have. Never 
will. I prefer green or even red. Purple— 


never! And I couldn’t think of corresponding 
regularly with anyone who writes with purple 
ink, even if I had the time, which I haven’t. 
They are calling Buck Jones Charles, now. I 
imagine he was christened Charles, but some- 
how I can’t get used toit. Beatrice Burnham 
in “Get Your Man.” (Continued on page 96) 
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When Listerine 


meets halitosis| 


HE distressing thing 

about halitosis (scien- 
tific term meaning unplea- 
sant breath) is this: You’re 
usually not aware yourself 
of whether you are guilty 
—whether or not your 
breath is just right. 

Let Listerine put you 
on the safe side. It will do 
so quickly and pleasantly 
unless, of course, halito- 
sis is chronic with you, due 
to some deep-seated dis- 
order which a doctor or 
dentist will need to correct. 

This is what happens when 
Listerine meets halitosis:Hali- 
tosis most commonly is due 
to the acid fermentation of 
starchy and sugary foods in 
the mouth; to putrefaction of 
food particles retained about 
the teeth, or to excessive use 
of tobacco. 

Listerine, by virtue of its 
peculiar antiseptic properties, 
halts both putrefaction and 
fermentation and removes 
disagreeable mouth odors. 

It the and 
breath fresh and clean, 
putting your mind at ease as to 


leaves mouth 


sweet, 


whether or not you may be 
offending those about you. 
How much better it is, then, 


to have Listerine at hand in your 


bathroom, to use it system- 


atically and to be sure you are 
on the safe and polite side! 
Saint 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Louis, U. 8. A. 





LISTERINE 


—the safe 
antiseptic 
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A brunttte and a blonde baby. 


Misses Bebe Daniels and Fulia Faye act like this in 
Nice People.” 


Then they reform. Bet everybody 


is going to like the first part better than the last 


| the first part of the film version of “ 
| 


| Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 69) 


THE DA BARA, vamp, is permanently dead. 
Theda says so herself. 

Theda may come back to pictures, but it 
will be as the virtuous, persecuted heroine, 
| not as a purple lady with a Past. 


What Theda’s managers and Theda’s 
| public think about this has had no effect upon 
Miss Bara—pardon, Mrs. Brabin. She is, 





|as the saying goes, adamant. She will never 
vamp again. 

Weep and wail all you like. 
remember “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
photoplay in which 
simple colleen, 
and wail. 

Mr. Brabin will direct Mrs. 
| first new picture. 

This is almost more than we can stand. 
| Imagine—the lady who made sinister eye- 
brows and wicked looks and homewrecking 
|what they are today—an ingenue, directed 
by her own husband, in plays which even the 
children will love. 


And if you 
the Fox 
Theda played a sweet, 
you will undoubtedly weep 


Brabin in her 





| 


HE good old north west has been having 
everything its own way. 

There have been, this summer, more frozen 

dramas all about Royal Northwest Mounted 


Policemen and heroines wrapped in furs than 
ever before. 
In one week on Broadway there were three. 
Just to mention a few: “Over the Border,” 
“]T Am the Law,” “Out of the Silent North,” 
“The Valley of Silent Men,” and “A Virgin’s 
Sacrifice,” Corinne Griffith’s Jatest which 
was staged in the great white ways. 
It was a cool, clean summer. 


ILLIAN GISH is to have her own company. 

This time, she is going to be associated 

with the United Artists, which is composed of 

Chaplin, Pickford, Fairbanks, Ray and 

Griffith—or an offshoot called Allied Artists, 
practically the same organization. 

The heroine of David Griffith’s best photo- 
plays is generally regarded as the screen’s 
greatest tragic actress, and stardom is, in 
this case, hard-earned and well deserved. 
It will come as the climax of a career of 
terrifically hard work, conscientious study, 
and quiet perseverance. Everyone who knows 
Lillian Gish knows of her untiring devotion 
to her art—and with her it 7s art—for there 
is never a réle too difficult for her to play, 
never a scene too strenuous for her to under- 
take. She is better fitted to manage her own 
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The Great Film Mystery: is Rodolph Valentino 
wearing a wig in “‘ Blood and Sand,” or did he 
permit his slick hair to be coiffed into the curly 
mop you see under this Spanish cap? Cheer up 


—it’s only temporary. Later on in the picture he 


looks more like Fulio 


film affairs perhaps than any other screen 
woman except her friend Mary Pickford. 





It is stupid to retell] the stories of her kindness | 
to studio associates, her sympathy and her | 


quiet charities. Her road has not been easy 
to travel, especially of recent months, since 
her mother’s serious illness. Her new pic- 
tures—there will be three of them a year— 
are to be made at the Griffith studio, pre- 
sumably under that director’s personal super- 


vision; so she will not be entirely removed | 


from the scenes of ‘her artistic triumphs. 


ARY PICKFORD’S divorce from Owen 
Moore has finally been upheld. 


The Supreme Court of Nevada handed down | 


a decision sustaining the decree of divorce 
which she obtained at Minden, and which 
Attorney General Fowler so persistently tried 
to have set aside. 

Fowler claimed that Mary had obtained her 
divorce by collusion. 

The Court’s decision 
Pickford-Moore case. 

Now Mrs. Fairbanks may be let alone for a 
while. 

She is, by the way, working hard on her new 


closes the entire 


picture, which is a new version of “Tess of the | 


Storm Country,” which she made for Famous 
Players some years ago. This time it will be 
called, simply, “Tess.” 


The set for the village in which the action is | 


laid was built out of doors, at Chatsworth Lake, 
California. 

Our Mary was a real life heroine on location 
when a girl member of her company was stung 
by a scorpion which she carelessly turned over 
with her foot. Familiar with the treatment 
necessary in such cases, Mary took charge, 
sent for her first-aid kit, and administered to 
the girl, her quick work saving a life. In- 
cidentally, the Pickford press department did 
not send out this story. 
through the grateful girl whom Mary Pickford 
assisted. 


It became known | 


FRIEND was talking to George Walsh | 


about a certain lion, which worked with 
him in a recent Universal serial. 
“He looked awfully vicious,” said the friend; 
“how did he actually behave?” 


“He wasn’t vicious at all,” said Walsh, | 


indifferently, “I liked him. Just once he 


got funny, and I had to hit him in the jaw. 
I felt real bad about it, too.” 
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Rice-Nuts 


Just your morning Puffed Rice doused 
with melted butter 


Children eat Puffed Rice like a confection if you crisp and 


lightly butter. 


For the grains are like nuts puffed to bubbles. 


They are used in candy making—as garnish on ice cream. 
Millions mix them with their berries, to give a nutty blend. 


Yet these enticing tidbits are just whole-grain foods, with 


every food cell blasted. 


Steam-exploded grain foods 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are far more than dainties. 
They are Prof. Anderson’s creations. They are steam-exploded 


—shot from guns. 


All to blast the millions of food cells, so 


digestion is made easy and complete. 

Mere cooking never does that, so this process was invented to 
make ideal whole-grain foods. If you believe in whole-grain diet, 
serve Puffed Grains in abundance, morning, noon and night. 


Puffed Wheat 


Ideal at night 


Whole wheat puffed to 8 times 
normal size. Every granule is 
fitted to feed. All 16 elements in 
wheat yield their nutriment in full. 


Puffed Wheat in milk forms the 
utmost in a food. Yet children 
count it a luxury dish. You can- 
not serve too often. 


Puffed Rice 


The morning dainty 


Bubble grains, as flimsy as snow- 
flakes, as flavory as nuts. 

They crush at a touch and melt 
away into fascinating granules. 

No other process ever created a 
grain food anywhere near so de- 
lightful. Mix them also with your 
berries. 
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“I Knew You’d Make Good”’ 


ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 
ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted be- 
cause you had never trained yourself to 
do any one thing well. Yes, I was afraid 
you would always be ‘a jack of all trade 
and master of none.’ 


“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you’d make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
AndI knew that your employers couldn't 
help but notice the difference in your 
work. 

“Think what this 
means! 
more 
those 
course 
made.” 


last promotion 
More money—more comforts— 
of everything worth while. Tom, 
hours you spent on that I. C. S. 
were the best investment you ever 


OW about you? Are you always going to work 


for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 


Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 


Mark and mail it today and without cost or obliga- 
tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6465-B, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personne! Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Foreign Trade 

Business Law Stenography and Typing 

Banking and Banking Law Business English 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.) L)Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
JVrivate Secretary High School Subjects 

Business Spanish () French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering Aingione Engines 
Electrie Lighting Architect 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice ric Yoncrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating a mistry 

Civil Engineer armacy 

Surveying and Mapping J Automobile Work 

Mine Foreman or Engineer 4 Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering ()\ ireless L _J Mathematics 





ae 


Berest AGATOGB...0cccccccccccsccesccoscssoccccoccesooecccsoococsccoscs 


City 


EE ne Ee 

Persons residing in “Canada should send this coupon to the 

international Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 





Send for this 


Otisuttrst sie 
Add to this summer’s fun! 


If you can whistle or hum a tune, 
can play a Ludwig Song Whistle. Sounds 
like the human voice. No lessons needed. 
Add pep to the party! 
Take it on picnics, at the beach, house parties 
or use it at home with the Victrola. 
Most all musical dealers carry the Ludwig Song 
Whistle. If your dealer can't supply you, 
send $2.00 and we will ship to you prepaid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send in your order now! 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1612 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Illinois 










you 
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The prolific press agent for the Universal company sent this picture in with the following 


caption, which needs no explanation: 
Erich von Stroheim? 


“How important is the person telephoning 
Mighty important you may be sure, for the famous director- 


author-star is hiding out in the mountains around Universal City to write the con- 
tinuity for his next story. His secretary and the manager of his unit are on sentry duty 


behind him.” 


ORINNE GRIFFITH, looking’ even 
lovelier than usual, all curled up in a big 
chair with Billy, her black pom, said she 
wanted to go abroad. She had a month’s 
vacation and she had never been to Europe. 
There was a boat sailing next week, and she’d 
like to take it. 

“The only trouble is,” said the beautiful 
sapphire-ey ed Corinne, “I don’t know a soul 
in Europe—except two people who are in 
Paris—and they wouldn’t want to be bothered 
with me.” 

“How about the Vitagraph representatives 
in London and Paris?” someone suggested. 

“They might take me around, mightn’t 
they?” mused Miss Griffith. “Still, I don’t 
know anybody—and they don’t know me. 
Oh dear!” 

It never occurred to Corinne that she is 
somewhat of a celebrity, that her pictures are 
shown in London and Paris, and that several 
thousand people would be only too glad to see 
her. So she spent her vacation in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, instead! 


ILL ROGERS is working hard 
days. 

He is the foremost star of the sixteenth 
edition of Flo Ziegfeld’s Follies, now holding 
forth at the New Amsterdam Theater in 
Manhattan; and besides that he is Ichabod 


these 
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Even privacy must be acted and publicized 


Crane in “ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” which 
is being made into a motion picture by Carl 
Stearns Clancy. This is Rogers’ first film 

° «e a] e ”” 
appearance since “One Glorious Day,” made 
for Paramount after he had completed his 
Goldwyn contract. 


HEN William Fox bought “If Winter 

Comes,” A. S. M. Hutchinson’s charming 
novel which has, strangely enough, become a 
commercial as well as an artistic success, there 
was a general gnashing of teeth by those who 
dislike to see their literary favorites mutilated 
in the movies. 

But Mr. Fox evidently has no intention of 
butchering the whimsical tale to make a box- 
office holiday. He has sent Harry Millarde, 
who made “Over the Hill,” to England to 
direct the story on its native heath; and he has 
engaged to play Mark Sabre, the hero, a real 
English gentleman, Percy Marmont. 

We talked to Mr. Marmont a few months 
ago when he was playing opposite Mabel 
Ballin. “More than anything in the world,” 
he said, “I would like to play Sabre of 
‘If Winter Comes’ on the screen. It’s the 
character of all characters in fiction that I 
would give my heart and soul to recreating. 
But I suppose there isn’t a chance.” 

Besides realizing his artistic ambition, 
Marmont achieves another: a visit to Britain. 













E new Griffith picture—one of the second 

raters—that is to say, not an “Orphans of 

the Storm” but a “Dream Street”—is under 
way at the Mamaroneck studio. 

It’s tentatively called “At the Grange,” and 
is a southern story—an original. In the cast 
are Carol Dempster, whose latest film appear- 
ance was opposite John Barrymore in “Sher- 
lock Holmes,” and Henry Hull, a popular 
leading man from the “legitimate.” 


E latest wild rumor is that Rodolph 
Valentino’s real name is McGinnis. The 
rumor hails from Danville, Kentucky. A 
paper down there printed the story that the 
screen idol’s father was Everett McGinnis, 
who for years was foreman of the Kentucky 
Advocate. The story goes that the McGinnis 
family, including the son, Rudolph, moved 
from Kentucky to Colorado more than thirty 
years ago, and with the passing of the years 
the name of McGinnis became Valentino. 
Seems a shame to spoil such a good rumor, 
but Valentino’s real name is Guglielmi, and he 
was born in Castellaneta, Italy. 


“DEG O’ MY HEART” is to be filmed by 
Metro with Laurette Taylor in her original 
role. 

“Peg” was the bone of contention between 
Paramount and J. Hartley Manners, the play- 
wright. William de Mille made a photoplay 
of it several years ago, with Wanda Hawley in 
the principal part; but owing to legalities the 
film was never released. 

Manners won his suit and preparations are 
now under way for the Manners-Taylor pro- 
duction. King Vidor will direct the popular 
stage star in her first screen effort. 


NNE CORNWALL is the “champeen 
sister” of the screen. 

In her first film part, she was sister to Alice 
Brady. Next she was a temporary member 
of Irene Castle’s family; then she was Dick 
Barthelmess’ sister. Now she is Gloria 
Swanson’s kid sister in Gloria’s latest extrava- 
ganza, “The Gilded Cage,” in which the 
Lasky star exhibits the most gorgeous plumage 
—and eccentric—that she’s ever startled the 
middle-west with. 


OSEPHINE QUIRK, who looks like a prize 
vamp, but is actually an author and 
scenario writer, has been ordered by her 
physician to take a house out of town, pref- 
erably by the sea, where she can rest from a 
recent illness. 
So Joe has the most adorable red brick 
studio arrangement in Santa Monica Canyon, 


and she has christened it “Dumbbell Villa.” 


T’S a familiar procedure when an actor 

changes his real name to one more eupho- 
nious for publicity purposes. 

But Carl Gantvoort, who plays the hero 
of those Zane Grey-Hampton pictures, 
opposite Claire Adams, was born Carl Gant- 
voort, and stayed that way, in spite of possible 
arguments from the press agents and others. 

Carl Gantvoort has a brother who is a 
business man. This brother changed his 
name to Holland. 


BRYANT WASHBURN’S youngest son 
has some difficulty with his small vocabu- 
lary, but if he can’t find the right word he 
never hesitates—just substitutes another one 
that sounds just as good to him, 

The other day he ran in to his mother, pretty 
Mabel Washburn, and yelled with great 
excitement, “Oh mama, mama, Jimmy the 
boy down the street slid down the cellar door 
and he got a—got a—got a flivver in him where 
he slid down the cellar door.” 


FIRE in the laboratory of the Universal 

Studio the other day caused the company 
a loss of $60,000 when it destroyed thousands 
of feet of film, taken on Priscilla Dean’s new 
picture, “Under Two Flags.” The picture 
was over half done and every bit of the 
negative was burned. Re-filming will start 
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In the telephone business 
every day is ““moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 


Better Service 


1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


“BELL SYSTEM”* 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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This special offer is made 


Also it will avoid the old story 


of “Sold Out” if you happen to be a little late at the 
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as a toilet cream- 


this way to remove hair 


In the Odorono Company’s 
Depilatory, women find a 
new toilet delight 


“A really pleasant, a safe and 
gentle, a surely effective way to 
remove hair.”” This is what the 
friends of Odorono asked its 
makers for. 


And now with the Odorono 
Company’s Depilatory, _ per- 
fected ale long experiment by 
the Odorono scientists, the 
underarm toilette is delight- 
fully completed. 


So pleasant and dainty—its delicate 
almond fragrance is a new pleasure, 
not common to depilatories. No 

“messiness”, but clean and easy to use. 

So gentle—the comfort of perfect 
safety! Nostrong, irritating chemicals; 
it can no more harm even the tenderest 
skin than a mild toilet water. 

And yet effective. With almost 
matic quickness it effaces every hair 
and leaves the skin soft and white and 
smooth. 

With Odorono, this pleasant depila- 
tory has found a permanent place on 
the dressing table of dainty women 
everywhere. If you have not yet tried 
it, do not postpone the pleasure of its 
acquaintance. At all toilet counters, 
75e, or sent by mail postpaid, or a 
sample will be sent on receipt of 6c in 
stamps or coin. Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Company, 908-D Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati. 
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A street in New York’s East Side? 


Goldwyn lot in Culver City. 


EX INGRAM’S new discovery is almost 
as hard to keep tabs on as the Russian 
leaders. 

This young man, who played Rupert of 
Hentzau in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” and who 
is being largely touted by the discoverer of 
Rodolph Valentino and Alice Terry, originally 
was introduced to us by his real name, Ramon 
Samaniegos. Later deciding that this Span- 
ish title was too difficult for the ordinary 
American flapper to pronounce, they changed 
it to Jose Ramon, which lacking class they 
finally hit upon Ramon Navarro. 

Requiescat in pace. 


LLA NAZIMOVA is resting at her eastern 
home—Port Chester, N. Y. 

Alla and Charlie—Charles Bryant, her 
husband and business manager and ‘director— 
came quietly to New York just as the latest 
bulletin on the Valentino case said that the 
Latin lover had been freed of the bigamy 
charges against him. The rumors that 
Nazimova had been sought as a witness were 
denied by her. She said she was not called, 
but that if she had been, she’d have been glad 
to testify for her former leading man and the 
designer of the sets for ““Salome”’. 

That picture, by the way, had its premier 
in Manhattan and all the leading lights of 
the celluloid were there in the flesh. The 
picture—well, it’s reviewed in the Shadow 
Stage in this issue. 


HELEN JEROME EDDY and her chum 
and housemate, Ray Carol, advertised 
| for a maid. 

A colored lady of much volubility answered. 
| After some conversation, Miss Carol said, 
| “Well, Miss Eddy and I—” 

- My goodness, honey,” 
| lady, turning to Helen, ‘is your name Miss 
| Eddy? Now ain’t that funny, I worked for 

a Miss Eddy a long time last year—but she 
wasn’t a nice quiet girl like you. Her name 

| was Helen Jerome Eddy and she was a movie 
| and lands sake, I tell you there was certainly 
| doings around that shack. She was a high 





said the colored 


Yes—if you'll overlook the lights and the orchestra. 

Otherwise, you may deduce that the strect really is a one-sided affair, constructed on the 

Big electric lamps are being used here in daylight as an 

auxiliary to the sun; and a pianist and violinist are helping the actors—Colleen Moore 
and Antonio Moreno 


stepper, come from down in Texas, where I 
come from. Yep, she was a racy lady, that 
Helen Jerome Eddy.” 

Poor Helen nearly collapsed upon her 
window seat and it took Miss Carol some time 
to make the colored lady admit her “ mistaken 
identity.” 


HE WRITERS’ CLUB is fast becoming 
one of the social and intellectual centers 
of the film capital. 

The clubhouse is large, delightfully arranged 
and situated in the midst of spacious and 
beautiful grounds. The members of the 
Writers are mostly people with big names and 
large importance in the industry. 

The little white enamelled dining room is 
becoming a favorite and unique place to 
lunch—usually you will enjoy your repast in 
the company of such celebrities as Peter B. 
Kyne, Frank Condon, Milton Sills, Marion 
Fairfax, Tully Marshall, Josephine Quirk, 
Clara Beranger, Frank FE. Woods, Thompson 
Buchanan, Jeanie MacPherson and William 
de Mille. 


INCE Tom J. Geraghty has returned to 
the Lasky Hollywood studios from London, 
where he was supervising director of the 
Famous Players’ British studio, his associates 
have been kidding him for occasionally in- 
dulging in the luxury of wearing suspenders. 

“ Although I was born and raised in Rush- 
ville, Indiana,” says Mr. Geraghty, in ex- 
planation, “I gave up wearing galluses when 
I went to the big city. 

“Over in London, where I stayed for nearly 
a year, I earnestly strove to conform to the 
English customs. So I had six suits designed. 
I soon discovered how Americans are spotted 
so easily in England. They wear belts. If 
you wore a belt with an English suit you 
might have to go home in a barrel. 

“There is one point I wish to make plain 
to my friends, however. To be sartorially 
correct they are not referred to as galluses or 
yet suspenders. 

“Braces they are. 


That’s the word!” 
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_romance, over which many tears are being 


AFTER law suits and papers and damages 
.» and other things like that, Larry Semon 
and Vitagraph have adjusted their differences, 
and the comedian has gone to work again in 
Hollywood on a new comedy. 

Five hundred thousand dollars was the sum 
Vitagraph sued for. One million was the 
extent to which Semon “suffered.” Nobody 
seems to know what all the suing was for; but 
it seemed to have something to do with Larry 
taking a long time making a picture, and 
Vitagraph putting out an advertisement to 
which Larry objected. 

Anyhow, the hatchet is buried, and it’s a 
good thing, because these producers and 
actors should realize that law suits are decided- 
ly passé. They just aren’t being done any 
more. 


IF we could have a Censor Board composed 
of Robert W. Chambers, Rupert Hughes, 
and Elinor Glyn pass on our pictures, we 
wouldn’t object so strenuously to censorship. 

The lucky Londoners are, according to 
report, to have their films censored by a 
board of which Ethel M. Dell, popular 
novelist, is a member. 

Miss Dell, expert in writing of passionate 
problems, is to determine the length of screen 
osculations. It is said that the masculine 
members of the British board are not in 
harmony on this point. 

Leave it to the author of “The Way of an 
Eagle” and other intense accounts which 
have for the past few years delighted the hearts 
of a portion of our Anglo-Saxon womanhood, 
to see that screen smacks are fairly realistic. 


OLLYWOOD has lately witnessed the 


temporary shattering of one charming 


shed, ’tis whispered. 

The much-rumored engagement of little 
May McAvoy and Eddie Sutherland, good 
looking juvenile and nephew of Tommy 
Meighan, is definitely broken. 

May and Eddie fell in love, so the tale runs, 
and tender vows were exchanged. But Mama 
McAvoy considered her famous daughter a 
bit young to become engaged. So she con- 
sented to an “understanding”—a sort of 
probationary affair. 

Having very strict and orthodox views on 
life, she made the agreement that if Eddie 
didn’t swear, drink, smoke, chew or gamble 
for a year, and at the end of that time May 
still thought she loved him, they might become 
officially and ceremoniously betrothed. 


“M2” TALMADGE has written a book. 

It’s the first literary effort of Peg, 
as she is called by her famous daughters, and 
it is, naturally enough, a history of the Tal- 
madge family. 

She tells “The Story of the Three Tal- 
madges,”” Norma, Constance and Natalie; with 
sidelights on their lives before they became 
film personages. If Peg writes nearly as 
interestingly as she talks, the book ought to 
be good. 


ABEL NORMAND sailed for Europe 
very quietly, only a few intimate friends 
knowing her plans. 

With her was a friend, Miss Juliet Courtial. | 
The comedienne said she needed a rest from 
work and that she didn’t know how long she’d 
be abroad. She will meet her mother in 
London. 


ONSTANCE BINNEY is now in England, 

having left Paramount. 

She has already started work on the film 
version of “A Bill of Divorcement,” the 
popular and powerful play in which Allan 
Pollock scored such a success in the past New 
York season. 

Constance was, you remember, one of the 
Realart stars before that company was dis- 
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solved. 


AKE YOUR DIP—and follow it with a cooling 
shower of fragrant Florient Talc. You are re-’ 
freshed and dainty from head to foot. 


And at the last, a touch of Florient Face Powder 
with the same charming perfume. 
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On every side you will find 


WHITING-ADAMS 


Trade VULCAN Mark 
Rubber Cemented 


BRUSHES 


Bristles fastened with Vulcanized Hard 
Rubber, and held in a vise-like grip. Shedding 
of bristles and failure of brushes impossible. 


The most extensive and best line of Brushes 
in the worl 


Send for illustrated literature 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U. S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal, the highest 
award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 











An extraordinary 
paper for ordinary use 


That’s MultiKopy No. 25 


Meets more requirements of general office 
use than any other carbon paper. All colors 
and weights. 


If you want 20 copies at one typing, use 
gv wenn No. 5, light weight. 
$+~ want 100 writings from one sheet, 
use MultiKopy No. 95, medium weight. 
Ask your stationer for your kind of Multi- 
Kopy. Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


377 Congress Street 





Boston, Mass. 





MARK 


uitiKOPY 


Carbon Paper 





A kind for every purpose 





COOL 


BREEZES : 


New hand operated miniature fan. 
A cool companion in warm weather. 


AERO FAN Price, $1. 50 


Just the thing for home or Sold by best dealers 
traveling, at the theatre, ball everywhere or sent 
room, cafe, etc. Neat and by mail to any ad- 
compact — always ready for dress in the United 
use, Carried in the vest States or Canada 
pocket or ladies hand bag. for $1.50. 


AERO FAN CO. Dept. 102 


501 No. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
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Save You S 
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FourtTEEN.—I am oh, so sorry! I am sorry 
to have to begin our merry little department 
this month by being oh, so sorry, but it can’t 
be helped. The reason for my great grief is 
that | am obliged to tell you—because I 
always tell the truth—that Douglas McLean 
is married, that Conway Tearle is married, 
and that Charles Meredith is married. But 
please believe, Fourteen—probably, if the 
truth were known, twenty-four—that I am oh, 
so sorry! 


Base, San Dieco.—The lovely young lady 
|named Irene Marcellus, whom I remember 
admiring when she was a member of the Green- 
wich Village Follies chorus, and whom I 
remember admiring still more when she was 
a member of the Ziegfeld Follies chorus, went 
west to act in a Neilan photodrama. I haven’t 
seen her shadow lately, but I surmise she’s 
still with the Neilan company. You might 
address her care the Neilan company and if 
you receive an answer from Irene you'll know 
my surmise is correct. San Diego Babe, do 
you get me? 


W. A. Broperick, Jr., SHARON, Pa.—You 
are so modest you gladden my old heart, It 
isn’t often we find such nice, quiet, unassuming 
boys nowadays, I'll tell you! And just to 
show you how much I appreciate you for 
being so modest, I’ll say that when you ask 
me to have Mae Murray, Norma and Con- 
| stance Talmadge, and Pauline Frederick send 
you their autographed pictures right away, 
I would, if it’d carry any weight, wire the 
girls to ignore any communications they may 
|receive from you. As it is, try your luck. It 
may be bad, but try it. 





K. K.—If you have deduced from my 
answers that I am prejudiced against yellow 
| stationery, then I am well repaid. Did you 
also deduce that I am prejudiced against 
| pink, purple, and sky-blue stationery? Char- 
lotte Pierce is the attractive giggly girl who’s 
| | been playi ing opposite Charlie Ray of late. She 
was in “Gas, Oil and Water.” Charlotte is a 
recent discovery. She, Ethel Grandin—re- 
member Ethel in the old Imps?—and Jacque- 
line Logan support Ray in his first United 
Artists production, “The Tailor Made Man.” 





G. Nisuimura, Gunma Ken, Japan.—I am 
awfully sorry I can’t send you the photographs 
you ask for, but I never have any to send out. 
You'll have to write to the players direct, care 
the companies. A Studio Directory—a list of 
all the more important producers—appears in 
every issue of PHoroptay. Glad you like the 
honorable Magazine. 


Jasmin.—Yes, I am a film fan of long stand- 
ing. I have stood outside theaters night after 
night, sometimes even in inclement weather, 
to put it politely, waiting for a glimpse of 
Charlie’s feet or Mary’s curls or Lillian’s tears. 
I believe I have the long standing record. 
Conway Tearle is forty. Mahlon Hamilton, 
who is a married man, is thirty-five. Mrs. 
Hamilton is a non-professional. 


Cupp.es.—With apologies to Lila Lee, I 
hope. Constance Talmadge in “Good Refer- 
ences,” “Dangerous Business,” “Polly of the 
Follies,” and “The Primitive Lover.” Also— 
coming—“East is West,” which should be 
what was known in the community I came 
from as a gosh-darned hum- dinger. Now, if 
you don’t see Connie it’s your own fault, not 
hers or mine. 


Wit.tie.—Who is this Douglas Fairbanks 
you've been hearing so much about lately? 
Let’s see—Miss Browne-Smythe—my files, 
please. Fair—ah, yes! Fairbanks. He is a 
young actor who was born in Denver, who 
was on the stage for quite a spell, and who 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 89) 


then made some movies and finally settled 
down and married a young lady named Mary 
Pickford. Reported he’s making one o’ those 
movin’ pitchers now, right out there in Cali- 
forny, called ‘ ‘Robin Hood.” But if I were 
you I wouldn’t be too quick to believe those 
re-ports. 


Biue Eyes.—Madge Kennedy is twenty- 
four and the wife of Harold Bolster, a New 
York broker. She has formed her own com- 
pany named the Kenma Corporation, which 
if you’ll observe closely, is made up of the first 
syllables of her last and first names. Madge 
is a mighty nice girl and I hope her new pic- 
tures—of which the first is to be “Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall’”’—are good ones. She 
lives in Manhattan. The Talmadges live in 
California now. Natalie Keaton is the mother 
of a son. Norma, Constance and Mrs. Tal- 
madge live with Natalie and Buster. 


VireintA, McKeesport, Pa.—Authorities 
have been asked point- blank if life is possible 
on Mt. Everest. If it is proved that it is, me 
for Mt. Everest. June Caprice hasn’t been 
seen on the screen very often of late. There— 
isn’t that just genteel, the way I put that? 
Neat, I calls it. ‘Rogue and Roman” was 
one of June’s last pictures. 


KATHERINE.—Your pink paper with the 
border of a deeper pink lead me to believe that 
you would in your letter disclose the fact 
that you think the Charlie Chaplin comedies 
are silly. If I weren’t so scrupulously dutiful 
I wouldn’t answer you at all. (This is for the 
Fditor.) You won’t have to go to see the 
Chaplin comedies any more just to see La 
Purviance, for she is to be the star of her own 
pictures. But if you’re tender-hearted you 
will continue to patronize the Chaplins because 
he would be awfully hurt if you stopped going. 
(This is for you.) 


GertruDE H., Sprincrierp, Mass.—Lila 
Lee is not married although she has been the 
heroine of the usual number of reported en- 
gagements. Blanche Sweet married Marshall 
Neilan in Chicago in June. Read all about it 
in this issue. 


Marie R.—I don’t know that it’s against 
the law for a wife to go through her husband’s 
pockets. But if my wife—providing I had 
one—went through my pockets it would merely 
be a waste of time. Warner Richmond, Green 
Room Club, New York City. Warner Oland 
is a member of the cast of “East is West,” 
Constance Talmadge’s latest picture. Have 
no information on James Dyrenfoub. I can’t 
even pronounce the name. 


THELMA OF GosHEN.—I don’t wonder you’re 
confused, the way the stars change their 
courses. Betty Compson had her own com- 
pany, releasing through Goldwyn, before she 
became a Paramounter. Goldwyn is still re- 
leasing some of her pictures. 


Beatrice, Cu1caco.—The very idea—what 
will the other girls say? Calling our Rodolph 
Randolph Valentino! His next picture is 
“Blood and Sand” but don’t let me catch you 

calling him Randolph again or I'll give you his 
real last name and the name of the Italian town 
he was born in and make you learn to spell and 
pronounce them. So there! 


Jack L., New Lonpon, Conn.—Earle Foxe 
was Mabel Normand’s leading man in “‘Peck’s 
Bad Girl,” but I have no record of his having 
appeared with Pauline Frederick. Miss Fred- 
erick has left pictures to go on the stage. She 
is now married to Dr. Rutherford. Willard 
Mack was formerly the husband of Polly. 
Theda Bara’s last stage play was “The Blue 
Flame.” (Continued on page 108) 
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Hattie of Hollywood 


(Continued from page 29) 
stimulus of love. Naturally, there is nothing 
in that fact that need concern you.” 

She couldn’t answer this. Her simple little 
standards had slipped all awry. And when 
he took her in his arms again she, in a spirit 
of queer unreality, met his kiss. 

“Now,” said he, “smile at me!” 
pinched her cheek. 

She, still trembling, actually smiled. 

He took her himself to her dressing room, 
a miniature bungalow out in the golden sun- 
light, one of a pretty row; gave her the key 
for her very own. Her beggar costume hung 
there already. And on the dresser lay those 
books of his. She had to hide them from 
Emily as best she could by standing in front 
of them and then hurrying her out and locking 
the door. She decided to put them in a 
drawer of the dresser. 


And 


13. 


LICE’S house hunting didn’t turn out 

successfully. Rentals proved appallingly 
high. The pretty little white bungalows 
could be had at two hundred to four hundred 
dollars a month. They couldn’t pay that. 
And they couldn’t stay on in the hotel. 
Already Hattie had had to ask De Brissac 
for an advance against salary. And at last, 
a gloomy family, they moved into a cramped 
little apartment over a grocery on one of the 
avenues that cross the Boulevard. There 
was no private bathroom for Gran’ma and 
there were stairs to climb. Hattie went to 
and from the studio on the street cars that 
passed the door. It came out that Alice had 
assumed an automobile almost as a matter 
of course. But there was to be no auto- 
mobile. 

Disillusionment was now complete. Even 
at the studio; particularly there. For the 
studio proved to be a great factory, in which 
De Brissac and his assistants fought against 
time and agains a terrific overhead charge 
for the use of space and light and material 
and the time of the mechanical staff; in which 
swarms of preoccupied men and women went 
to work, at nine in the morning and kept at 
it, at times, until far into the night; in which 
all of life was routinized and systematized 
until it seemed hardly worth going on with. 

In time, as the first forlorn feeling gave 
place to one of familiarity with her environ- 
ment, Hattie found it not even exciting. Her 
stolen moments with De Brissac and his 
shrewdly restrained caresses were all that 
broke the monotony. Day after day she 
found herself looking forward to those mo- 
ments. But the sense of furtiveness deep- 
ened. For the lot was a vastly more respect- 
able place than would have seemed possible 
to the girls in the mailing room. Men with 
comfortable homes and pleasant families 
came daily to work as in a treadmill of busi- 
ness. Most of them were kind to her in their 
casual meetings. And De Brissac proved a 
dynamo, as Henry O’Malley had said. Hattie 
had never seen anyone work so hard, so 
patiently, so—the word came—conscien- 
tiously. His many-sidedness, his leadership, 
his power, his curiously casual affection for 
herself bewildered and in time piqued her. 
There were moments, after his caresses had 
become a matter of course, when she found 
it confusingly difficult to understand how he 
could turn so coolly away and plunge again 
into his work. But his atmosphere enveloped 
her. It was becoming, as he had so frankly 
meant it to become, the atmosphere of her 
life. 

An odd discovery was that Hollywood 
exhibited to the outer eye no night life what- 
soever. It was as quiet as a country village. 
There was nothing of the exuberant pro- 
miscuous whirl of Broadway; nothing to 
compare with the evil of that crowded sub- 
way or with the lurking menace of the dark 
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Teeth Y 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat the 
film on teeth. This method is fast spread- 
ing all the world over, largely by dental 
advice. 

You see the results in every circle. Teeth 
once dingy now glisten as they should. 
Teeth once concealed now show in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 
of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film, and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth problem. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 


Pp PAT. OFF., 


Jepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





PO NES PRR. RRC 
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ou Envy 


combat it. So dental science has for years 
sought ways to fight this film. 

Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. A new tooth paste has been 
perfected, to comply with modern require- 
ments. And these two film combatants are 
embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now em- 
ployed by forty races, largely by dental 
advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It gums 
the teeth, gets between the teeth, and often 
ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, but 
with modern diet it is often too weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are bring- 
ing to millions a new dental era. Now we 
ask you to watch those effects for a few 
days and learn what they mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 89,1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 














Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Use Sani-Flush and save your- 
self the labor, unpleasantness and 
danger of cleaning your closet 


bowl by old-fashioned or half- 


way methods. 


Sani-Flush cannot injure the 
bowl or connections. And it 
cleans thoroughly, removing dis- 
colorations, incrustations and 
odors from both the bowl and the 
otherwise inaccessible trap. Al- 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. lf you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid, (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


ie Easy Way to 


emove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at.any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 











What was the best picture in 
1921? Cast your vote today. 
Use the coupon on page 85. 
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'amental f 


or even with the 


quietly furtive 
intrigue of the office buildings. 


The temper- 
folk were here, of course; gradually 


'she came to hear the gossip of the lesser 


actresses and extra girls 
parties, but these were private affairs in 
secluded homes. They used to have such 
back in Elizabeth when she was a little girl. 


There was gossip even there. And so this 


concerning gay 


| child could find no trace of the Hollywood 








of tradition; could find only a scattering little 
city spread out under the violent sun and rain 
of Southern California and an uncomfortably 
crowded apartment in which she had to live 
with a dispirited jangling family, (for which, 
strangely, she was now the sole provider), and 
that busy factory where they made pictures 
in a dogged spirit of fighting down ever- 
mounting costs and were surprisingly nice 
about it. If she herself was drifting into 
a perplexing affair with De Brissac, if she was 
beginning to hunger secretly for his kisses, to 
make opportunities to be with him in that 
wonderful office, why, it was, after all, a 
situation that might have arisen anywhere 

. anywhere he happened to be. She 
fought him, of course. Sometimes she even 
locked up those books. There were days and 
days when she saw him only on the set. And 
when they traveled out on location she was 
glad to have Alice along. Increasingly her 
nights were darkened by dreams in which 
a deepening fear took ever new shapes. 
Sometimes in the night it seemed as if she 
were slipping little by little down a relentless 
slope toward a precipice. Blackness lay 
beyond. 

She turned more and more frequently 
toward Henry O’Malley. Some _ influence 
other than De Brissac she must have. She 
couldn’t sit or walk alone with her thoughts 
any more; they were too turbulent. She 
couldn’t read, excepting in the books he gave 
her that were sweeping her mind swiftly out 
of the girlhood she had known and leaving it 
forever behind. And even while she felt 
unhappily drawn to him she dreaded the days 
when he might have more time for her. He 
spoke sometimes of those days. So she let 
O’Malley see more and more of her. 


T was necessary to be furtive about that, 
too. Both of them knew well enough 
that De Brissac wouldn’t like it. On the set 
they acted like the merest acquaintances, but 
they met sometimes after hours and outside 
the studio. More and more often they met 
thus. Sometimes they dined together in 
out-of-the-way restaurants. Alice, reas- 
sured by the quiet character of Hollywood, 
gave up worrying about her, especially as 
late hours were assumed on De Brissac’s set. 
And Gran’ma was confined to her bed now, 
and couldn’t pursue. She learned, with 
O'Malley, to enjoy Chinese food. That was 
safest, because he knew that De Brissac 
loathed it and never entered the places. And 
sometimes he drove her in his smart little car 
to Long Beach or out over one of the passes. 
But they never stayed out late; the work was 
too hard and the morning hour too near. 

A fact she didn’t understand was that it was 
precisely when De Brissac was nearest to her 
unhappy spirit, was stirring her emotions most 
deeply, that she had the most friendly quality 
to give out to O’Malley. Sometimes she 
wondered if she had become double-faced; but 
whatever she had become it was so. She 
would sit with her elbows on a Chinese table 
of carved black wood and marble listening with 
a nervous eagerness while he talked on and on 
about himself and his inventions and the 
immense future that lay so clearly ahead. 
She could talk with him now. It was so plain 
that he was at heart only an eager boy. She 
found she was stimulating him, helping him on 
in his big fight. He told her that often and 
she thought it fine. He was not given to insistent 
love making. Sometimes they held hands. 
On a few occasions when he was deeply moved 
she passively let him kiss her. It was odd, at 
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those moments, that she thought not so much 
of De Brissac as of the dimmer figure of Willic 
Mazzini (she had owed Willie a letter for 
weeks; she must write him). At times she 
believed that Henry was heading toward a 
proposal of marriage. The thought was alarm- 
ing and yet beautiful. It was hard to think 
what she should say if it did come to that. 
Certainly they were drawing closer. The 
difficulty was that both men were drawing 
closer. Situations might easily arise. Some- 
times Henry exhibited signs of jealousy which 
both flattered and frightened her. She let it 
all drift. The months slipped rapidly, silently 
by; the soft climate tinged with unreality 
ev ery day. 

Even the increasing nervous tension of all 
concerned in the work of making the picture 
seemed unreal. Everyone but De Brissac was 
tired. There were quarrels. Mr. Zeeck was 
back in New York, and during his absence the 
general manager, a Mr. Kugler, undertook to 
cut down expenses. A new Mr. Lemsol ap- 
peared one day, a tall, austere man with curly 
black hair, walking thoughtfully over the lot 
with Mr. Kugler. It was instantly whispered 
about that he was the new chairman of the 
board, and that Mr. Zeeck was putting up a 
battle to hold his control of the Earthwide 
interests. But the work marched on. The 
moment came when Mr. De Brissac told them 
they were entering orf the final fortnight. 
Even he began to exhibit signs of the long 
strain now. The lines in his face deepened and 
dark puffs appeared under his eyes. The lids, 
too, darkened. He took to having Hattie slip 
into his office at the end of the afternoon and 
rub his head. One day he told her that he 
was having the fight of his life. “But I'll 
win,” he added quietly. He held her long in 
his arms that day. Timidly, furtively, she 
mothered him. She knew that he would win. 
No one could withstand his tireless energy. 
He never for a moment let down in manners or 
dress; was always smart in costume, always 
cool, and, in that desperately world-weary way, 
patient, 


NEW director took possession of a vast 
area of floor space next to the com- 
plicated group of sets that now seemed almost 
a queer sort of home, and began a picture 
there. Hattie began to notice a small, dark 
girl with strange eyes, nervously lighted eyes, 
who took to wandering over from the other set 
and, apparently, watching herself; a young 
girl, hardly older than herself. Mr. De 
Brissac shook hands with her the first day, 
and then, Hattie thought, avoided her; though 
once she saw them talking in a corner. She 
wondered somewhat about that. He didn’t 
speak of it. From day to day she became 
increasingly conscious of this girl. 

It was spring now. The rains were over, 
the rains that had come so abruptly flooding 
down from the mountains and roaring through 
the deep gutters of the city; the days were 
pleasantly, languidly hot in the open. if still 
sharply cold in the shaded places; on Sunday 
afternoons a long procession of automobiles 
moved down to the beaches where bathers 
crowded by thousands, romping and swim- 
ming. Alice and Hattie took Emily often 
down to Santa Monica for a dream-like after- 
noon on the beach. 

One day at noon Hattie sat in her miniature 
bungalow on the lot freshening her makeup 
after a hard morning’s work. She had left the 
door open in order that the sunshine might 
stream in. De Brissac had whispered that she 
was to come to his office at five-thirty. She 
was thinking about that. She would go, of 
course. She always did. Oddly, the Hattie 
of the secret meetings seemed not to be the 
Hattie of the quiet rides and dinners with 
Henry O’Malley, and not even remotely the 
Hattie who was learning to be kinder and more 
helpful at the apartment. It was as if her life 
were divided into three compartments, from 
one to another of which the slender flame of 
her personality. flitted like a ghost. Often 
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now it seemed that life had to be like that. 
De Brissac was fond of saying so, that every 
life was scattered on various queerly separated 
roads, that it was merely necessary to employ 
a little judgment in seeing to it that the roads 
never converged. And then he would quote 
Henley’s “I am the master of my fate.” He 
really seemed master of his own. And his 
insight was uncanny. Lately he had said—. 
“You probably find it hard not to talk about 
me. You mustn’t talk. Learn to smile and 
be gentle and pretty and say nothing”... 
Now it was so that when she had been in- 
creasingly beset by that tendency to bring his 
name into almost every conversation; not in 
any degree to dwell on their deepening secret 
but just to bring in his name, to quote his 
offhand remarks. He was right, of course. 
Any shrewd person would sense his domination 
of her spirit. She had been training herself to 
keep his name wholly off her tongue. As a 
result, she knew, Alice and Gran’ma, whatever 
else they might worry about—and they were 
worrying a little about Henry—suspected 
nothing. Even Henry, despite his flashes of 
moody, vague jealousy, had no real suspicions. 
He thought her too young and innocent. He 





saw no change in her. Whatever might 
happen, he mustn’t see any. 

A voice said, very quietly, “Hello!” __ | 

She started, and turned in her chair, then | 
slowly let the lipstick down on the dresser. | 
That dark little girl stood there, her nervously 
bright eyes staring out of a yellow makeup, 
seeming to flicker with a green light. 

“T used to have this room,” the girl added, 
with a tight little smile. 

Hattie couldn’t fathom the irony in that 
slow voice. She could only reply, inade- 
quately, “Oh, did you?” Her wits were 
fluttering. She hadn’t yet outgrown the 
girlish fear that her own turbulent thoughts 
might be in some way visible to others. 

Then, as surprisingly, the girl turned away. 
Hattie sprang up and stepped to the door in 
time to see her skirt flicking around the corner 
of the miniature street of bungalows into the 
open lot. . . . She was gone. Hattie felt her 
color mounting under the paint. Why had the 
girl come? What—who—was she? 


14. 
HE stood in his office, waiting expectantly, 
unhappily, for him to rise from his desk 
and take her in his arms; and as she waited she 
loathed herself. Often she felt like that. 

The moment came. Then he dropped into 
one of the big chairs and drew her down beside 
him and caressed her hands. 

“Three days more,” he said gently. 
God, but I’m tired.” 

It was his first admission of the sort. It 
touched her. 

“Your strain is over,” he added. 
those few retakes for you. But you’ve done 
it. You havén’t failed me. I’m going to put 
you across as no new girl ever has been put 
across.” 

She caught her breath. But her mind 
couldn’t follow his. The work had been too 
exacting, too mean, too much a business of 
struggle and routine and dimly perceived 
quarrels in those upper regions of the manage- 
ment, for her with her limited capacity to 
grasp the possible result of it as one of the 
smoothly running great pictures you saw in 
the theatre. No, in that direction her mind 
went blank. : 

“But my strain isn’t done yet by a long shot, 
dear,” he continued. “Not by a long shot. 
There’s going to be a big fight over the cutting. 
I shall win it, but it’s going to be a fight. . . 
First, I’m going to take a week off. A little 
rest. Our time has come, little sweetheart. At 
last. I’ve stimulated you. I’ve given you every- 
thing that it was in me to give. Now you're 
going to stimulate me—give to me.... 
Tell you how I’ve planned. I’ve had the 
yacht overhauled and put into commission. 
It’ll be beautiful out on the water from now 
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Posed by Lois Wilson, 
leading woman in Para- 
mount motion pictures. 
Miss Wilson, like many 
other attractive stars of 
the screen, uses and en- 
dorses Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream to protect and pre- 
serve the complexion. 


BY OY this summer the sports 
you love best—without sacrificing 
your complexion. Play tennis or golf 
as much as you like—swim to your 
heart’s content—secure in the knowl- 
edge that your skin is protected from 
sunburn, tan 4nd freckles. 


For you can guard your skin against 
the burning rays of the sun. You can 
protect it from the coarsening effects 
of hot, dusty winds if you adopt the 
regular use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream. Not 
only does it protect the skin—it 
keeps the complexion fresh and 
clear, for Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
has an exclusive therapeutic property 
that actually ‘“‘tones-up”’, revitalizes 
the sluggish tissues of the skin. 


If you have not yet tried Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, begin its use at once. 
It will soon soothe 

inEuery AWay Old traces of red- 
Jar’ ness and roughness, 











freckles 


—they need not mar your complexion 


banish slight imperfections. Its con- 
tinued use will preserve your fair, 
wholesome complexion through a long 
summer of outdoor activities. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent 
or the one-dollar size. Use it regularly, accord- 
ing to directions in the Health Hint booklet 
enclosed in the carton — keep your fresh com- 
plexion through the trying heat of summer. 


Ingram’s Rouge—“ Just to show a proper 
glow’’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately em- 
phasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50 cents. 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder—A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50 cents. 


FREDERICK F, INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
102 TENTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. Australian residents address 
T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 
New Zealand residents address Hart, Penni nm, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban residents ad- 
dress Espino & Co., Zulueta 3644, Havana. 


Ingianrs 


Milkweed 


Cream 


Send a Dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir 
packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 
silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Mail the coupon below with a 








on. You must manage to slip away for a few | 


days without that sister.” 








FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 102 TENTH St., DETROIT, MICH. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please send 
me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eiderdown powder pad, sample 
of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and 
Tooth Powder, « sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the gentleman 
of the house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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The girl you turn to look at 


She was once bothered with freckles 
probably as much as you 


A girl cannot pay a more sincera com- 
pliment to another than by turning to 
admire and study her. What makes her 
look so well? No more beautiful than you, 
yet she is more attractive. Why? 

One thing she will not tolerate is freckles. 
Perhaps you never have re alized how they 
mar one’s appearance. She removes them 
with 


STILLMAN’S 
FRECKLE CREAM 


Now sold in the new purple and gold box. 


It leaves the skin without a blemish and 
causes no downy growth. You'll always 
find Stillman’s on the tables of well dressed 
girls. 

If your druggist has no supply, write us 
direct. Mailed in plain package. 50c a 
jar. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Send today for booklet, “ Wouldst Thou 
Be Fair?” containing helpful beauty hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM CoO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Ill. 
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=] | expression came to his face. 





. | being too busy just now. 








California Bungalow Books 


**Home Kraft’’ and “Draughtsman” each con- 


tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















DoYouPerspire? 


iets Soh netine 
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ical authorities 
Armpit Perspira: 
(As Antiseptic Liquid) Keeps the armpits sweet and 
ov. Use it TWICE a week. No perspiration ruined 
dresses — No armpit odor—What a relief! 50c at 
toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct. 
WONSPI CO., 2641 Walnut $t., Kansas City, Mo. 





she had so well known must come, but now 
that it had come she couldn’t meet it. There 
had even been dark moments when she wanted 
it tocome. She closed her eyes, and sat very 
still. The only words that phrased themselves 
in her mind were, “Oh, I can’t do that!” She 
couldn’t utter them. She tried and failed. 
They seemed even a little unfair. She was 
thinking wildly of Alice and Gran’ma and 
Emily, of Henry, of Willie Mazzini and Fred 
Schmandt. A moment came of bitter clarity, 
and she knew that she would fight this in- 
evitable situation, would strugg e, would take 
up mental positions and try desperately to 
defend them, only to yield wretchedly at last. 
She couldn’t withstand him. Even, in a queer 

way hating him as she now hated herself. 
She would lie to Alice. Somehow, in a fever 
of the spirit, she’d manage it. The whole long 
drift had led to this. 


HERE was a soft knock at the door. They 
sat motionless. Few dared to intrude on 
| De Brissac in his chosen hours of seclusion and 
study. The office orders were that even the 
telephone must not be rung excepting on 
urgent business. Once before Mr. Zeeck him- 
self had knocked, and Hattie, feeling like a 








4} | criminal, had hidden in the adjoining wash- 


| room until he went away. But Mr. Zeeck was 
still in New York. 

The knock sounded again, and still again. 
| He laid his fingers on her lips. Then an odd 
He got up. She 
| followed, and stood beside him. He glanced 


| toward the washroom door, but then, as she 


= | moved a step in that direction, stopped her 


“No,” he whispered. “Just stand there 
where you can’t be seen. I'll attend to this.” 
She moved over to another chair, stood 


|| uncertainly beside it, then behind it. 


He turned the catch of the self-locking door 
|and opened it a few inches. She heard a 
feminine voice. He said something about 
The feminine voice 
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Hattie’s mind stopped. This was the crisis 


persisted. He opened the door wider, as if to 
step outside, but a slight figure suddenly 
darted into the room, slipping alertly under his 
obstructing arm. It was the dark girl. Her 
eyes rested on Hattie an instant, those strange 
eyes, then she rushed across the room. She 
seemed to be drawing a cork out of a small 
bottle. She raised her arm and threw out the 
contents of the bottle toward Hattie, who 
stood, bewildered, holding to the chair. 

De Brissac caught her and they struggled. 
The door slammed shut. De Brissac screamed 
as if in pain, and swore angrily. She had 
heard him swear once or twice, but never like 
that. Then he got the girl somehow into the 

washroom and locked the door. 

He showed her a burned hand; quietly now, 
stoically. “Acid,” he said. “Didn’t get you, 
did she?” 

Hattie shook her head, and stared at the 
blistering hand. It must be hurting terribly. 
She helped bind his handkerchief about it. 

“A crazy girl,” he said. “I'll find George 
in a minute, and figure out some way of 
handling her. We don’t want talk, of course. 
. . . You’re a wonderful girl, dear. "You never 
flinched.” 

With his uninjured hand he drew her toward 
him. She yielded, leaning weakly against him, 
because she felt weak and dizzy; for the 
moment she couldn’t think at all. But in 
another moment thoughts came. That girl 

wasn’t wholly crazy. She wondered in a vivid 
flash of horror if she, herself, simple little 
Hattie Johnson, could ever be brought to 
throwing acid or shooting or—there was terror 
in these swiftly crowding thoughts. Perhaps, 
Why not? ... She broke away and stood 
dizzily alone. Those so neatly separated com- 
partments of her life had been thrown together 
as by a devastating explosion. It seemed as if 
millions of eyes were already looking in. 

He came again to her side, almost as tenderly 
as if there had been no interruption, but she 
pushed him away and rushed out. 


(End of Second Installment) 





Lapy GopIva 
Associated Exhibitors 


STUPID, foreign picture, recording the 

first bareback equestrienne act in history. 
With fewer thrills than one would suppose 
possible—except when the title writer enters 
into rhymed competition with the original lines 
by Tennyson. When the lady rides, unclad, 
through the streets of Coventry, the horse 
gets the balance of the applause—and quite 
deservedly. And when the castle collapsed a 
stone block was seen to bounce. 


Tue Hatr Breep—First National 


ARY ANDERSON and Wheeler Oakman 

in a hodge-podge of impossible happen- 

| ings and emotions and reactions. All set in a 

frame of beautiful but wasted Arizona scenery. 

The plot wanders aimlessly about with neither 

starting place or purpose of apparent end, and 

there is a great display of the hand-kissing, 

shoulder-patting sort of affection. Probably 
the world’s most futile picture—to date. 





SHERLOCK Hotmes—Educational 


HE real Sherlock Holmes, this time, done 

into a number of two reel pictures that 
each tell, as a separate story, one of the world 
famous mysteries. There is no sticky love 
interest to be upheld—this is the cool detective 
of the test tubes and the many clues—who 
works, step by step, toward a solution. The 
| cast is well chosen of English players. Worth 
while. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 65) 


Buckinc Broapway— 
Educational 


RIOTOUS comedy of a stagestruck son 

and an equally affected father. Much 
chasing around through passages and chorus 
rooms and behind scenes. A delightful touch 
is provided by the gentlemen of the ensemble 
in miniature Von Stroheim uniforms. Good 
for a couple of dozen laughs. 


THE Gray Dawn—Hodkinson 


LACE—California. Time—1850, B. H. 

(meaning before Hollywood). A gripping 
story of the time when the Vigilantes took the 
Jaw into their own hands and began to bring 
the dawn of order after a night of political 
chaos. Carl Grantvoort and Claire Adams are 
the hero and heroine, Robert McKim is the 
polished villain, and -George Hackathorne 
again demonstrates his ability. An interesting 
family picture, with the younger children once 
removed. 


Out OF THE SILENT Nortruo— 
Universal 


LL French Canadians are simple and in- 

clined to self sacrifice, according to the 
teaching of the motion picture. And Pierre 
Baptiste, Frank Mayo, is no exception to the 
rule. He defends his hated rival with his life 
and—because of his unselfishness—wins the 
girl and gets the mine. Virtue triumphant! 
Barbara Bedford adds another star to her good 
conduct card. Fairly cool entertainment for 
sultry weather. 





THE Men or ZANZIBAR—Fox 


HIS Richard Harding Davis story has been 

transformed almost painlessly to the screen, 
but with very little of the author’s charm. 
Much chasing through hallways and under- 
ground passages, and a triple near-impersona- 
tion—made up of William Russell and two 
other men who are astonishingly like him. 
This will either make or break the picture— 
according to the personal taste. A family film 
that is quite exciting, despite its faults. 


RETRIBUTION 
SPECTACULAR drama of mediaeval 
Italy at the time when Lucrezia Borgia 

was treating all her enemies with her deadly 
home brew. The picture is attractive to the 
eye, and well acted, but it is weakened by 
injudicious cutting and frequently makes no 
sense whatsoever. 


Gymnasium Jim—Sennett 


NE of the wildest and funniest two reel 
comedies that have appeared in many 
moons, or in many suns, when you come right 
down to it. It represents the usual combina- 
tion of slap-stick gags and melodramatic thrills, 
but laid on with more than usual vigor. Billy 
Bevan, Mildred June and several other well 
known Sennettors are among those present. 


Strep On It—Universal 
OOT GIBSON and Barbara Bedford in a 


whirlwind western with good character- 
ization, good titles and good sets. About cattle 
thieves and revolver fights and tight situations. 
Hardly an original plot, but exciting enough to 
hold the interest. Pictures like this are a 
breath of fresh air in this day of sex best 
sellers. Even the most unsophisticated 
mothers can see this, even though Universal 
did make it! 


KissED—Universal 

ARIE PREVOST at her best—which is 

very good. She forgets to act and is 
really Connie Keener, a girl who craves romance 
and is engaged to marry a busy man who has 
little time for the moonlight and rose petals of 
life. Because of a thermometer bursting kiss 
in the dark, she breaks her engagement and 
goes ona still hunt for Prince Charming. For 
the family—almost. 


STRANGE IpDoLs—Fox 
Ne only the idols are strange. Almost 


everything comes under the same head— 
except the plot, which is only ancient. A wife 
who loves jazz and a husband who doesn’t are 
stirred up with a dash of heart throb, some 
near emotions, and a bit of parting. They are 
garnished, in che last reel, with some innocent 
child stuff. And are left to cool. No one will 
want a second helping. 


THey Like ’Em RoucHu—Metro 


JOLA DANA in a series of charming 

tantrums that end in the arms of a person- 
able husband—who is a real cavern man. A 
story that is thin of fabric, but neatly woven, 
and some impressive settings in the big timber 
country of Northern California. Plenty of fun 
for the whole family, whether the members of 
it agree with the title or not! 


THE Days or BurraLo BILL— 


Universal 
NE can usually be sure of a Universal 
serial. And this one is especially lively, 
picturing as it does a romantic and rather 
obscure phase of American history. Railroads 
in the building, Indians, and the brave band of 
scouts who held the frontier—all are real and 
thrilling. Art Accord and Dorothy Wood are 
the hero and heroine; Duke Lee plays the 





difficult role of Buffalo Bill. 
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Missing iws 

















You may be one of 
them. Will you 
help in this nation- 
wide search by 
sending for the 
free Van Loan 
Questionnaire of- 

fered below ? 





TT ae 
rill Mica ial ie Mf 


HE Palmer Photoplay Corporation is in 

the position of a lawyer who has been 
commissioned to find the missing heirs to a 
great estate. 


The motion picture industry must have 
new scenarios. It must have them if it is to 
continue to hold its vast audiences. It must 
have them if its great studios and invest- 
ments are not to become worthless. It is 
willing to pay fortunes for these stories; it 
is ready to crown the successful scenario 
writers with fame and maintain them in 
luxury. Who are these people who can tell 
a story? Where are they? 


To find an answer to these vital questions 
the industry has commissioned the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation to conduct one of 
the most exciting searches ever undertaken. 


We use the words ‘‘exciting search” ad- 
visedly. Can you imagine anything more 
exciting than to find the talent that won 
the $10,000 prize in a nation-wide scenario 
contest? To discover in a Montana house- 
wife the power to tell a story and to hand 
her the producer’s check as the reward of a 
talent which she did not know she possessed? 
Can you picture the surprise and delight of 
a Utah reporter, a private secretary in 
Pennsylvania, a Chicago Red Cross worker, 
when lifted suddenly to an earning power 
beyond their wildest dreams? Or of the 
inmate of a penitentiary whose scenarios 
are eagerly sought? These are actual in- 
cidents in this combing of the country for 
men and women with story-telling power. 


And still the search goes on. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of the Van Loan 
Questionnaire must be distributed this year; 
will you send for your copy? You may be 
one of the thousands (out of the hundreds 
of thousands) for whom the rewards of this 
new era wait. 


The Van Loan Questionnaire — 
a big new invention 


Not every man and woman can write stories 
for the screen. In the past many who had 
no real talent or chance for success have 

wasted time in fruitless trying. Such waste 
of time and money is no longer necessary. 
By an interesting new development it is now 
possible for you to know almost at once 
whether you have any gift of creative 


MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL, of Apa- 
lachicola, Fla., received a $10,000 check 
as first prize winner in the Chicago 
Daily News scenario contest. 
student of the Palmer Plan, and 
writes: 
much of my success 
is due to its practical 
instruction. 
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imagination and whether it will pay you 
to develop that gift. 


The invention is a Questionnaire such as 
was used by the United States Army in 
establishing the qualifications of officers and 
men in the war. This Questionnaire has 
been created with special reference to the 
needs of the motion picture industry by H. 
H. Van Loan, the celebrated Photoplay- 
wright and Professor Malcolm MacLean, 
formerly of Northwestern University. 


We invite you, without obligation, to send for your 
copy of this Questionnaire. We ask you to co-operate 
with the new forces in the motion picture industry 
by making this free test of your creative talent in 
your own home. 


We shall be frank with you 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation is the largest 
seller of motion picture scenarios in the United States. 
It is in business to secure scenarios for which pro- 
ducers will pay large sums. 


The Educational Department of the Corporation 
is organized to train men and women of talent to a 
point where they can produce such scenarios. There- 
fore the Educational Department must and does deal 
very frankly with those who fill in the Questionnaire. 
If your talent is not sufficient to justify you in going 
on, you will be promptly notified. 

If, on the other hand, you should be one of the 
thousands now unknown who are to be important 
factors in this second era of the motion picture indus- 
try, the facilities of the Educational Department 
will be placed at your disposal if you choose to take 
advantage of them. 


At least test yourself — the test is free 


Surely this simple test is worth trying. Failure to 
attain high rank in it involves you in no loss. You 
have merely invested a stamp and a pleasant hour of 
mental discipline. On the other hand, success with 
the Questionnaire may open the way to fame and 
immense reward. 


Do not pass by lightly the chance to share in this 
second era of the motion picture industry. Send to- 
day for the Van Loan Questionnaire. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation 
Dept. of Education, 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLEASE send me, without cost or 
obligation on my part, your Question- 
naire. I will answer the questions in it 
and return it to you for analysis. If I 
pass the test, I am to receive further 
information about your Course and 
Service. 
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For your convenience 
in subscribing for 


PHOTOPLAY 


The cost of twelve numbers 
of PHOTOPLAY bought single 
copies at a time is $3.00; 
by subscription it is $2.50. 


If you wish PHOTOPLAY to 
come regularly and promptly 
to your home every month, 
and at the same time effect this 
saving, use the coupon here: 
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Address 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Enter my subscription for one year beginning with the 


for $2.50 


Canadian $3.00 


Foreign . 


$3.50 
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FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine—Double Strength 


There's no longer the slightest need 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 
la” os Othine—double strength—is guar- 
anteed to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine — double 
Z strength —from any druggist and apply a 
di little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is 
needed to completely clear the skin and gain a 
beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 
remove freckles. 


















Bad teeth dangerous! 


Aching cavities are a menace to health. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth. 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protectscavity 
3. Retards further decay 

4. Destroys all odor 


Dent’s Toothache Gum contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 















Bathe with Bathasweet. 
refreshes and invigorates. 


Three sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1. 





THE C. S. WELCH CO. 





Dept. P-P. 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY 


BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 
It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH-—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can, 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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THE YELLow Stain—Fox 

OHN GILBERT again—not so picturesque 

as he is in a turban—but a good actor 
withal. As the honest young lawyer who 
fights a crooked town he manages to keep busy. 
And at last, with a becoming bandage around, 
he wins every thing—including the girl. Worth 
seeing, though not the world’s best picture; 
but it won’t hurt the children. The yellow 
stain? Oh, merely money! 


THE Trap—Universal 
LON CHANEY, as a simple son of the 


Canadian Northwest—with the heart of a 
child, and all that! Tricked by the man he 
trusted, betrayed by the woman he loved, he 
works out a plan of action and revenge that is 
both devilish and complete. But the plan 
boomerangs. Advertised as his “greatest 
triumph,” but falling far short of his wor’ in 
“The Miracle Man.” 


THE VILLAGE SHEIK—Fox 
OT much of a story—few comedies have 
’em—but Al St. John with an adequate 
cast of fun makers and a whole flock of new 
gags, straight from the laugh factory! A 
barber shop full of soap suds, the original man 
whose face stopped the clock, and a score of 
others—all set in a country hotel. If you 
don’t get a chuckle out of this there’s some- 
thing wrong—with you! 





THe RoucH SHo 

NE of those breezy westerns, with a singin’, 

hard ridin’, fast shootin’ hero. It moves 

so speedily that you don’t have much time to 

wonder what it’s all about. Charles (Buck) 

Jones is the star and two attractive ladies come 

nobly to his support. They are Helen Fer- 

guson and Ruth Rennick. Good cast, good 

scenery, and fairly good titles. The children 
will like it. 





Corinne Grifhth’s New 
Clothes 


(Concluded from page 55) 
shades as my dresses. I like the effect. 

Whenever I learn that I am to play a 
“dressed up” part in a picture, I am de- 
lighted. I revel in the selection of clothes for 
the screen. For on the screen I can afford 
te indulge every idea, no mattér how daring— 
that’s what my fans expect of me. And I 
like startling creations, provided always of 
course that they are in good taste. I love 
luxurious silks and satins and laces. I love 
feminine things. My tastes incline to pastel 
shades, and clinging silks, and high heels. 
I dislike the intensely fussy. Many women 
mistake the fussy for the feminine. My 
dressing table is not littered with French 
dolls and fancy powder boxes and perfume 
burners and lots of gilt. I don’t care for that 
sort of thing. 

Simplicity as a rule for dress has been over- 
stressed, to my mind. Over-elabaration is 
never good, but plain, severe clothes do not 
at all appeal tome. I have worn tailor-mades, 
but I don’t feel right in them, and I know 
they are not particularly becoming. 

So—don’t be afraid to let your frocks 
express yourself. Don’t wear clothes made 
for someone else. And if you have any secret 
ideas about dresses don’t hesitate to express 
them. These Le Bon Ton designs are just 
the sort of thing I like to wear. I hope you 
will find several of them to your taste! 





N Eastern politician advocates “intelligent 

censorship.” Ere long, we presume, we 
shall be hearing of “artistic ditch-digging.” 
—Photodramaitist, 


MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











“Where are you going?” 


he demanded, and she replied dully, “I’m 
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going to him—/e 


needs me” 


One Clear Call 


(Continued from page 78) 


trees, and he saw her walking about in the 
moonlight. It was the first time he had been 
so near to her since she had left the hospital, 
and he could not resist the impulse to disobey 
her order. As he entered the yard, she heard 
his step. She could avoid him only by flight, 
and she waited. 

“You must forgive me, 
something troubling me. 

“Come in,” 
house. 

“T won’t mention any names,” he began, 
and then he told her about Garnett, his prom- 
ise to help the dying man, and the possible 
effect upon his standing in the city. ‘What 
would you do?” he asked, when he had ended 
the story. “Help him, or leave him to an un- 
sympathetic outsider?” 

“You must help him, of course,” she replied. 

“T knew you would say that, because I know 
it is right.” 

She walked to the gate with him. In the 
deep shadow of a low-hanging tree he took her 
arm with a gentleinsistence. She resisted the 
pressure, trembling. 

“You know I love you,’ 
she made no reply. 

“‘Is there—someone else?” he asked, and his 
heart sank as he saw her nod her head slowly. 

He turned away, and hurried down the 
street. Slowly she went back to the house, 
and found Yetta waiting for her. 


” he said, “but there’s 
I want your advice.” 
she said, and led the way to the 


’ he whispered, but 


“The man you told him to help is Henry 
Garnett,” the negress said. 

“No!” Faith exclaimed. “How do you 
know?” 


“Tt’s my business to know about Henry 
Garnett,” Yetta replied. 

While Garnett had made it his business to 
fortify himself with the city authorities in 
such a way as to be immune from police inter- 
ference, this did not quiet public anger. The 
garish lights of the Owl were an eyesore to all 
decent citizens, and at last that mysterious 
organization, the Clan, which flourishes here 
and there in the South, decided to take action. 
With the utmost care and secrecy the plans 
were worked out for a raid which would wipe 
out Garnett’s establishment. They did not 
know he was a dying man, they did not know 
he was himself devising means to close out his 
business. They only knew that they had 
endured the blot upon the city as long as they 
intended to. And one night the white-robed, 


masked body gathered outside the city, and 
swept through the streets. 


Somewhere the 


cry started, “The Clan is raiding the Owl,’ 
and spread on the wings of feverish excitement. 

Dr. Hamilton was at home when the news 
reached him. He remembered his promise to 
help the man whom he had once known as a 
friend. Ignoring his sister’s frantic appeals, 
he jumped into his car and drove to the Owl. 
Already the front of the place was riddled 
with bullets and the leaders were calling to 
Garnett to come out and surrender. Alan 
elbowed his way through the mob and mounted 
the steps of the building. 

“You shan’t do this!” he shouted. “I know 
your arguments—that it is justice and that 
there’s no other way for justice to be done. 
But that’s no excuse for cowardice. You're a 
gang of cowards!” 

Yells of ““No” greeted this accusation. 

“All right then, I'll tell you how you can 
prove that I’m wrong. If there’s a man 
among you who has not patronized this kind 
of place, let him take off his mask and go in 
and get Henry Garnett.” 

Silence ensued, while the masked riders 
shifted uneasily in their saddles. Alan knew 
he had won. Then he clinched it. 

“If you’ll go, I'll make you this promise, 
and you know that I’ll make good—the Ow! 
will be closed in thirty days.” 

The riders hesitated, a few wheeled their 
horses and rode away, the others gradually 
following. Alan went inside, up the stairs, 
and found Garnett standing at a window, a 
revolver in his hand. 

“You’ve saved my life, and some others,” 
Garnett said. “But is that my limit—thirty 
days? I tell you the Owl shall not close while 
I live, just on account of this thing tonight.” 

“I’ve made a promise—and I think you'll 
help me keep it,” Alan replied. 

Neither spoke for a few moments. Garnett 
sat in his chair, musing, and Alan did not 
interrupt his thoughts. At last the gambler 
spoke. 

“There’s one thing I want—just one thing. 
Perhaps you can help me. I want to find my 
wife.” 

“Your wife?” 

“T married her in Texas. She didn’t know 
anything about me, but some kind friends 
enlightened her, and she left me. I haven’t 
been able to find her since. I’ll give you all 
the facts tomorrow, and maybe you can find 
her for me.’ 

When Alan went down to his car, he found 
Yetta waiting for him beside it. 
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Tosed by Irene Castle 


Photo by Campbell Studios 


Corticelli Castle Co-ket and Castle Duvene 
combine to make this three-piece costume 


Irene Castle in the 
new Corticelli Silks 


THE tight-fitting blouse is again 
to the fore! 


This three-piece costume was 
especially designed for Irene 
Castle by Joseph A. Morris & 
Co., New York, in Castle Co-ket 
and Castle Duvene. These two 
new Corticelli Silks instantly 
claimed the attention of designers. 


If your favorite store cannot 
show you the new Corticelli Satin 
Crépe, Satin Princess, Crépe de 
Chine, Castle Crépe, Castle Du- 
vene, Castle Co-ket, and other 
Corticelli Dress Silks, please write 
us. On request we will also gladly 
advise you where this attractive 
three-piece costume may be 
bought. 


New frocks for 
Irene Castle 


Send today for free booklet in 
full colors showing Irene Castle 
in fashionable new frocks of 
Corticelli Dress Silks. Address 
The Corticelli Silk Company, 
1308 Nonotuck Street, Florence, 
Mass. No Canadian requests can 
be filled. 





T. 
CorTICELLI 
SILK COMPANY 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks, 
Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, Yarns 
and Crochet Cottons 

















The french way to remove hair 


HE smart American woman is now 

using X-BAZIN, because for more than 
a hundred years, discrimfnating Parisiennes 
have found it the cleanest, safest, and most 
effective way to remove superfluous hair. It 
is a dainty, rose-perfumed powder that leaves 
the skin smooth, cool, and white, 


It is Absolutely Safe 


Unlike the inconvenient razor, it effect- 
ively discourages the future growth of the hair, 
and it is so thoroughly pure that it can be used 
with perfect safety on the face as well as on 
arms and under thearms, 

Atall drug and department stores, Soc. and $1.00 
in the U.S. and Canada, Elsewhere 75c. and $1.50. 
Send 10cfor trial sampleanddescriptivebooklet. 
Sf Sozodent. 
BORGFELDT & CO. 


Made by the makers 


Sele Distributors 


GEO. 


in the United States and Canada 


Dept. B, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 











CARTOONISTS 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


Every time Sid Smith makes a stroke of his pen, mil- 
lions of people laugh. Every laugh means money for the 
man who creates it. Andy and Min earn big money for 
Sid Smith every day. 

Illustrating and cartooning are paying men like Briggs, 
Smith, Fontaine Fox, and J. N. Darling from $10,000 to 
$100,000 a year. You may have ideas that are equally 
good, Let Federal training develop your talent and give 
you the skill to put your ideas on paper. 


Get This Free Book 


Write today for a free copy of the book, “ A Road To 
Bigger Things.’ Send 6 cents in stamps to cover postage. 
It tells of opportunties in the art world and explains the 
Federal Course of instruction under 60 of America’s lead- 
ing illustrators and cartoonists. Mention your age. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, Inc., 
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“She wants you to go to her,” the woman 
said, 

Faith was waiting for him, and rose quickly 
and came to the door when she heard his foot- 
steps on the verandah. 

“I must tell you,” she gasped. “I heard 

they were raiding the Owl and I went down 

there. I saw what you did, and I must tell 

you—TI am Henry Garnett’s wife.” 

Overcome by the revelation, Alan felt his 

last hope fading. He stared at her, and 

looked away. He had promised to help 

Garnett find his wife, and he had found her— 

the woman he himself loved. Bewildered, 

groping for a decision, he vaguely noticed that 

Faith had taken her cloak from a chair where 

she had thrown it, and was putting it around 

her shoulders. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. 

“I am going to him—he needs me,” she ° 
replied, dully. 

“No, I can’t let you go to him,” he cried, 

and throwing his arms around her, looked into 

her eyes. 

Before either of them could summon the 

strength to resist their desire, their lips had 

met in a kiss that revealed the consuming fire 

of their love. After a delirious instant, she 
drew away from him, but she removed her 
cloak and sat down. 

“I can’t go now,” she said. “I wanted to 
be strong—but I can’t. You must leave me— 
I must not see you again. I must go away.” 

He did not even ask her where she was go- 
ing. He believed she would not have told him, 
but he did not want to know. If he knew, he 
would be tempted to keep his promise, and tell 
Garnett, and he was utterly resolved to break 
faith. He did not offer any excuses to his 
conscience. All the tragedy of disappointed 
love focused in a single determination, that 
Garnett-should never know. 

The next day, Faith left the city, taking 
Yetta with her, and leaving no address. Her 
departure was as mysterious as her arrival. 
The house was left in the care of an old man, 
who had been told that he would receive in- 
structions by mail. And when the instructions 
for the closing of the place arrived, they were 
transmitted through agents. 

For the first time in his life, Alan Hamilton 
took no interest in healing the sick. He turned 
over the affairs of the hospital to assistants 
and neglected his private.practice. Soon he 
was hardly recognizable, as he slouched about 
the streets, even seeking in alcohol some sort 
of relief from the constant ache at his heart. 
He would not admit to himself that the torture 
was less because of the loss of the woman he 
loved than because of his broken faith with 
the man he had promised to befriend. But 
he avoided Henry Garnett, who heard the 
reports of Alan’s dissipation and was puzzled. 
Several times he tried to reach Alan by tele- 
phone, but Alan refused to talk to him. 
Garnett had seen so many men go wrong, and 
had materially assisted so many to do so, that 
he did not regard the phenomenon as unusual. 
He deplored the demoralization of his friend, 
but with the gambler’s fatalism decided it was 
no affair of his. 


ONE day, as Alan slouched home because 
he could think of no place else where he 
could so easily avoid acquaintances, Maggie 
came running out to meet him. } 
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“Alan, Alan,” she called. “Something won- 
derful has happened! Guess who’s here.” 

He looked at her, unintelligently, blankly. 

“Faith has come back!” Maggie cried. 

“Faith—come back?” he repeated mechani- 
cally. “Oh no, you’re mistaken.” 

“No, I’m not. She’s in the house—right 
now—waiting for you.” 

Alan pulled himself together, conscious for 





He could 
He felt that, in dis- 


the first time of his condition. 
hardly bear to face her. 
honoring himself, he had dishonored her. But 
she was tender and sympathetic, for she un- 
derstood. A few moments with her, and he 
was himself once more—strong and ready for 
the test he had shirked. They agreed that 
Faith must go back to Garnett, that it was 
the only solution. So great was their relief, 
that they were almost happy, as they prepared 
to carry out their plan. 

“Is Yetta with you?” Alan asked. 
a I left her at the hotel,” Faith told 

im, : 

But Yetta was not at the hotel. She was, 
at that moment, in Henry Garnett’s room at 








One Clear Call 


NARRATED, by permission, from 
the First National--Louis B. 
Mayer Production by Frances Nimmo 
Greene. Directed by John M. Stahl 
with the following cast: 


Dr. Alan Hamilton Milton Sills 








Sees Claire Windsor 
Henry Garnett..... Henry B. Walthall 
SS eee Irene Rich 
| | RE Annette De Foe 

the Owl. And when Alan left his sister and 


Faith in his car, and went upstairs to break 
the news to Garnett, it was a cold greeting 
that awaited him. Garnett ignored his out- 
stretched hand. 

“Before I shake hands with you, answer 
one question,” Garnett said. “Have you been 
making love to my wife?” 

“T loved her before I knew she was your 
wife,” Alan confessed. “But even if I had 
known it, I would have loved her. Now I 
have brought her back to you. She is out- 
side. I don’t ask you to forgive me—but 
be good to her. Sheisinnocent. She wanted 
to come back to you before, and I wouldn’t 
let her.” 

He did not wait for Garnett’s answer, but 
went to the door. Faith was there, waiting. 
She went into the room, and Alan closed the 
door behind her. 

It seemed hours to Alan before she came out. 
Really, it was only about fifteen minutes. 
When she came, there was a puzzled expression 


on her brow. 

“Tt is very strange,” she said. “He spoke 
hardly at all. So at last I said, ‘Well, Henry, 
what do you propose to do with me? I’ve 
come back, and I’m going to take care of you.’ 
He said, ‘No, I think I know a better way. 
You had better go now. You'll understand 
tomorrow.’ What could he have meant?” 

“I cannot imagine,” Alan replied. “Do you 
think I should go up and see him again?” 

“No, he said he wanted to be alone,” Faith 
said. 

So they drove back to Alan’s home, but they 
had hardly arrived when a telephone message 
came from a servant at the Owl, asking Dr. 
Hamilton to hurry back. He found Garnett 
huddled in his chair, dead. On the table in 
front of him was a glass, a little liquid remain- 
ing in the bottom, together with a trace of a 
gray sediment. A wrapping such as druggists 
use for powders was in the waste basket, and 
other powders with similar wrappings in the 
drawer of the table. It was thirty days since 

the Clan had raided the Owl. Henry Garnett 
had made good the promise to Alan Hamilton. 
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Just A Good Business 
Man 


(Continued from page 49) 


Roland has been a star longer and held her 
place and remained a star, longer than anyone 
else on the screen except Miss Pickford. 

Do you remember Ruth as the Kalem Girl, 
in the old days with Micky Neilan? 

She has never been off the screen, never 
had a vacation longer than two weeks, and 
has worked for only two companies in eight 
years—Kalem and Pathe. 

She was a famous stage child. At four and 
five, she did a single act, billed as “ Baby 
Ruth,” and she was known from coast to 
coast. Her mother died when she was seven 
and she continued her career under the super- 
vision of her father, a newspaperman, and 
an aunt, who still lives with her. 

When pictures first began to attract public 
attention, Ruth, who was still in vaudeville, 
saw their possibilities. Out to the Kalem 
studio in Edendale she went and asked for a 
job. And got it. But to get it she had to 
tell them she could ride. In her childhood 
she had ridden, but it had been years since 
she had been on a horse. Nevertheless, that 
first day, she rode fifty miles and had to be 
lifted from her saddle when she reached the 
studio. Her hands were a mass of blisters, 
the saddle had rubbed her raw, her muscles 
ached and throbbed. She cried all night, but 
she was on the set the next morning at nine 
o'clock, ‘ 


SHE would never admit that she didn’t 
know how to do a thing, or that she 
couldn’t do it. 

One of the cowboys who worked with her 
told me that he and a lot of the other cowboys 
used to climb up on an old barn and watch 
her practicing in the seclusion of the back lot. 

“She never give up till she got it, neither,” 
he said with a grin. 

She taught herself to be a splendid horse- 
woman and a first class athlete. 

A year or two later, the fork in the road of 
life came to her. 

Cecil de Mille had seen her work and sent 
for her to play the lead in his first picture 
“The Warrens of Virginia.” It was the very 
start of the Lasky company. Mr. de Mille 
was an unknown quantity in pictures. They 
could offer her only $125 a week, with no 
guarantee of a raise, or even of continuation 
of production. 

At the same time, Pathe approached her 
with a three year contract, starting at $175 
a week. In those days it was a big difference. 
The problem worried her for a few days. But 
it was foregone that she should take the Pathe 
offer. 

Perhaps she realized instinctively that she 
should stick to her trade. 

Serial making in those days, when there 
were practically no facilities, when cameras 
were in their early stages, when there were not 
even ordinary mechanical devices for elim- 
inating danger, was hard, rough, dangerous 
work, 

“T was scared to death, lots of times,” 
Ruth told me, as we sat in her rose boudoir, 
“but T never refused but once to do a thing. 
The director wanted me to fall backwards 
off a twenty-foot cliff, onto a hard rock road. 
I said I wouldn’t do it. I'll never forget the 
look of scorn he gave me. ‘Showing the yellow 
streak, Ruth?’ he asked. I fell off the cliff.” 

But those were the days when she made 
the “Who Pays” serial and “The Red Circle.” 

Even now, her work is intensely hard. 
And she is constitutionally a hard worker. 
It isn’t in her nature to shirk. She knows 
where everything is, where everything is 
going to be, in her whole production. 

When you come down to consider it, quite 
an unusual personality, quite a unique char- 
acter for a screen star, isn’t she? 
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Thousands Who Don’t Dream 
They Can Write Really CAN! 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “Three Weeks,” “Beyond the Rocks,” 
“The Great Moment,” Etc., Etc. 


you may consider the above a 
broad statement. But isit? Is 
writing a magical art set aside as 
the special province of certain gifted 
dreamers? 


I do not think so. I think that the vast 
majority of stories and photoplays are 
made up of characters, emotions, and re- 
actions that you and the rest of the world 
know all about. I have discussed this sub- 
ject to great lengths with a number of per- 
sons. Invariably, they have agreed with 
me that fiction, in its sensible phases, is 
nothing more than an 
interesting picture of | 
certain charactersreveal- | 
ing themselves by their } 
actions and their words, 
Thus, when a writer has 
certain characters to 
write of, he merely 
makes them do things | 
that will show clearly 
and interestingly what | 
kind of people they are. 

The life of the most 
commonplace individual 
is chock-full of stories. 
A woman, in reporting 
to a friend the little ru- 
mors, anecdotes, and 
gossip she has heard, has 
at her finger-tips plots 
and ideas for any num- 
ber of interesting stories 
and photoplays. There 
is something interesting 
about every man and 
woman. Our daily existence is a history of 
blunders, hopes, surprises, privations, 
meetings, partings, adventures, journeys, 
accidents, romance, thwarted hopes, burn- 
ing desires, and the like without end. Any 
of these phases of life can be made into 
splendid stories and photoplays. And, by 
certain methods that have just come to 
light, great numbers may now learn how to 
turn their knowledge, ideas, and experi- 
ences into salable stories and photoplays 
far easier than they ever dreamed it could 
be done. ' 


I have enjoyed the privilege of consider- 
able travel, and as a consequence have had 
the opportunity of meeting hundreds of 
aspiring writers. And always I have been 
eagerly asked for advice. How do I do it? 
What are the secrets of my success? Who 
started me off? Did I have a pull? How 
do I know what to write about? And the 
like in many varieties. 


And always I answer: The art of writing 
is not such a horribly complicated thing as 
you seem to think. I myself am merely a 
receptive medium upon whose mind life, 
experiences, and characters make certain 
impressions. I then put these impressions 
into stories, novels, articles, and photo- 
plays. Your instincts, emotions, joys, and 
tribulations are not greatly different from 
those of myself or any well-known author, 
for that matter. Then, most assuredly, 
your impulses, impressions, and the ideas 
peculiar to you and your life should be 
made into stories and photoplays. You 
know how you have acted under certain 
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circumstances. Why can you not put story 
characters in like situations and make them 
do the same? 


You perhaps are not aware that the 
greatest stories and photoplays have been 
based upon the simplest, most primeval 
passions and emotions brought up-to-date 
and arranged in such a manner as to create 
suspense. When a story or photoplay is 
thus based on truths and elements of hu- 


man nature that are the very essence of 
homely, every-day existence, it is no more difficult 
to drive home a convincing and sincere effect than 
itis for water torun down hill. You know your niche 
of life, your occupation, your 
surroundings, your friends, 
and all the elements of your 
existence, far better than any- 
one else knowsit. And, if you 
have taken the time and 
trouble to become interested 
in the people and the world 
about you, you certainly 
ought to write a far stronger 
story or photoplay of that life 
than anyone else could. 

The fiction which I have 
written has been successful 
because it has been about the 
life that I know—and I feel 
assured that hundreds would 
obtain equal success if they 
would only stick to picturizin 
phases of existence with whic 
they are thoroughly familiar. 

Ihave pointed out this very 
truth to struggling writers in 
past age and I have been 
greatly amazed at the speed 
with which they have pro- 
gressed when thus fortified 
with the confidence that in 
their little world were myriad 
plots which they and they 
— alone were capable of digging 
GI. up, brushing off, and present- 

ye ing to the public. 

The reason so many ambitious writers fail is be- 
cause they struggle too hard to attain what is not 
half so difficult as it is made to seem. So many 
aspirants puff and fret and cast about ape vm en | 
in hidden places for the secrets of success which all 
the while fairly stare them in the face. Their work 
is rejected because it is too obviously manufactured 
for the occasion, like a country boy attired for a 
city dress ball. They overstrain, they overstep. 
Had they written naturally of real life as they kno 
it, they might have astonished the world. t 


Perhaps I have brought a new light to bear upon 
this subject of story and play writing. If so, I am 
very, very thankful. There is more to be said, how- 
ever—some vitally interesting things concernin 
writing and writers that I would like to tell you i 
the space permitted. But it doesn’t, so I have ar- 
ranged with my publishers, The Authors’ Press, of 
Auburn, N. Y., to send you a book which tells you 
a great many more things about my methods and 
secrets of writing, how to get ideas, how to succeed, 
and so on. It is a delightfully engaging little book 
and will be mailed free of charge to anyone really 
interested in learning how to write stories and 
photoplays by newly revealed methods that make 
writing so very much easier. This little book is 
named “‘ The Short-Cut to Successful Writing.” Itis 
very aptly named. I can assure you that its pages 
reveal the promised short-cuts in a very charming 
manner. I know you will be vastly pleased and in- 
structed after having read it. It contains informa- 
tion that it is a shame to have kept from the public 
so long. 

Simply fill out the coupon below—mail it to The 
Authors’ Press. ‘‘ The Short-Cut to Successful Writ- 
ing’ will be sent to you by return mail—ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 


Tue AuTHors’ Press, Dept. 162, Auburn, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Short- 
Cut to Successful Writing.’’ This does not obligate 
me in any way. (Print your name and address 
plainly in pencil.) 
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Exquisitely 
Different 


Parfume 


RAGRANT asa 
flower, yet subtle as 
incense—distinctly dif- 
ferent from the ordinary 
erfume—that's 
FREKO! No wonder 
it is increasing in pop- 
ularity by leaps and 
ysunds. This concen- 
trated essence of rare exotic odors is 
carefully blended by perfumers whose art 
has been perfected by years of skilful 
practice. ou have tried others—now 


You CanTry Treko for 50c! 


You'll be delighted with this exclusive 
rfume at the moderate price. Just a 
fittle TREKO suffices to leave a oe 
lingering fragrance, universally 
” f unable to secure TREKO 
send 50c for 


1 oz. bottle 
$1.25 


fully 
pleasing. 
from your local dealer, 
special trial bottle. 


KIEFER-STEWART CO. 
sea” _Indianapolis, It Ind. 


“MAIL THIS 7 TODAY 
Here is 50c for special trial bottle of Treko. 


Name. 
Address 


























ABLACH 


Face Powper 


Old friends are best! 
And Lablache—a favorite for 50 years—is still 
preferred by millions of women whose faces know 
its fair a | friendly touch. 

The daintiest of pow- 
ders—so pure and 
lightly perfumed. 7 


























They may be dan- 
gerous. Fiesh White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a»ox of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample boz. 

BEN. LEVY co. & 
French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 








The “Womanly” 
Way to 


Remove Hair 


El-Rado 


Sanitary Liquid 


Which do you prefer—shav- 
ing like a man or removing 
undesirable hair from the 
underarms, limbs and arms 
in the true “womanly” way 
with El-Rado? El-Rado is 
a dainty liquid hair remover 
It removes undesirable hair quickly y and 

tisfac- 
d. Two sizes: 60c and $1.00 at toilet 





for instant use. 
and cannot harm the tenderest skin. Guarante 


tory or Money Refunde 
3 counters. 

If your dealer is out of El-Rado, send your order for $1.00 

size direct to us. We will forward it by return mail. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. 1258, Newburgh, N.Y. 
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From 


Carolyn Uan Wyck 


Exsie J., Artanta, Ga, 

It is always a mistake to write indiscreet 
letters. But I do not need to tell you—you 
have already realized the fact! I quite under- 
stand how innocently you wrote the little 
notes; that they were the outpourings of a girl 
who was in love with love—rather than with 
any individual. The unfortunate part of the 
affair is that you wrote them to a man who had 
none of the finer instincts—who had not the 
slightest conception of chivalry. 

He has said that he will give taem—your 
letters—to the man you are engaged to marry, 
the man who has really won your heart. Even 
though you have begged him to destroy them, 
he has laughed and shown an unswerving 
purpose. There remains only one thing to do 
—and I think that you should have done it 
long ago, before the situation became so acute. 
You must tell your fiance the truth of the 
matter—explaining to him, as you did to me, 
that you wrote blindly—with a childish heart 
and mind that were flooded with moonlight 
and romance and what has been called “‘puppy- 
love.” Make him understand that the letters 
meant nothing real, and never could have 
meant anything. And, if the man is worthy of 
the affection you have given him, he will 
utterly believe you. His anger will be directed 
against the other man, not against you. True 
love at is a part of marriage— 
must be built upon honor and trust and faith. 





Goria, Piymoutn, Micx. 

As you are tall and slender you can wear 
ruffles and pannier and two-piece frocks. Any 
broken line will make you appear shorter than 
you will seem in a straight line. Also—wear 
your hair low and affect the new flat slippers 
that are so smart this season. Attention to 
such details will help. 

If you desire to gain weight you can do so 
by drinking a great deal of milk and cream. 
It is the safest and surest method of putting 
on pounds, Two quarts of milk a day, at 


least. And—if possible—a pint of cream. Be 
careful, also, to take a proper amount of 
healthful exercise. 


Dorortuy S., Boston, Mass. 

I am afraid that you are playing with fire— 
that you are allowing circumstances to take 
the form of a trap from which it will be hard to 
escape. It is unprofitable, always, for a girl 
to spend much of her time—outside of business 
hours—with her employer. Said employer has 
told you, quite frankly, that he is not a marry- 
ing man—that you amuse him and help him 
to pass the evenings, and that is all! Knowing 
his attitude, and being aware of your growing 
affection for him, you yourself must see the 
danger. 

I would perhaps speak differently if you had 
not, in your letter to me, so carefully drawn 
the man’s character. But you have told me 
that he is intensely selfish and egotistical. In 
allowing yourself to be seen with him, you are 
creating a false impression. In being with 
him you are creating a false situation. 

Please, while there is still time, assert your- 
self. Let him know, surely, that you are 
through! If it pains you to tell him—if it 
would be hard for you to see him and work 
with him, daily, after telling him—lI think that 
you should begin, at once, to look for a new 
position. There should be plenty of work for 
an efficient private secretary in a city as large 
as Boston. 


Mo uty Stewart, AUSTRALIA. 

To one who is finding life “very beautiful, 
gay and interesting,” the mere question of 
weight should be a very small one indeed! 
The thrill of being finished with school and 
ready to make one’s bow to society is a most 
wonderful thing! 

You tell me that you exercise a great deal, 
and regularly. If you do that, the surplus 
weight must be largely a question of diet. See 
the advice that I have given to E. L., of 





—she will respect them—on any subject. 








Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


AROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York’s smartest 
and most exclusive inner circle. She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they flappers, business women, or wives and mothers. 
Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


She invites your confidences 


—The Editor 
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Illinois, on the same subject. 
hair in a high fashion, and do not puff it over 
the ears—this will make you seem less heavy. 

Any of the creams advertised in PHotopLay 


Arrange your 


MacazineE are safe and reliable. And the new 
complexion clays are splendid in the matter of 
removing blackheads. The French powders 
are often the best. You must be sure to use a 
fine quality. In the shade “Rachel,” as you 
are a brunette. 


J. L. K., Denver, Coto. 

A girl ‘who cheapens herself in the eyes of her 
companions is never popular—in the real sense 
of the word. Smoking, drinking, using un- 
pleasant slang and profanity “because the rest 
do it’”—they are extremely serious mistakes. 
Mistakes that you must not make! You may 
get a laugh from the gallery, but that laugh 
will not be worth very much in the last 
analysis. The sort of a girl who is most ad- 
mired is the sweet, genuine girl who is not 
ashamed to still hold fast to the ideals and 
gentle truths that have made the American 
woman a tradition and a sacred trust. I have 
heard soldiers, overseas, speak with real 
reverence of the purity and wholesome sanity 
of the girl “back home.” She was the vision 
that kept many a man straight—that took 
him bravely over the top. The girl who 
destroys that vision, even though she does it 
thoughtlessly, has killed something that is very 
beautiful. Do not, because you have not 
realized certain facts and truths, sell your 
birthright for a smattering of applause. 


E. R., PLAINFIELD, N. 

You’re right. Better a 1 girl with a plain face 
who looks neat and smart and chic than a 
beautiful girl who gives a sloppy, careless ap- 
pearance! 

The question is—how to achieve this chic? 
The matter of income isn’t, as you seem to 
think, the most important consideration. 
Study your type, your coloring, your figure, 
and get the most out of them that you possibly 
can! 

You. are tall and slim, with dark hair and 
eyes and an olive complexion. But you are 
inclined to be pale and you are of a retiring 

nature. And so, though vivid colors would 
suit your face and figure, they would clash with 
your personality. Wear, instead, pastel shades 
and plain dark colors. Concentrate on good 

material and line. A touch of rouge, perhaps— 
the “ashes of roses” tint. And, above all, 
affect an extreme simplicity—so is the utmost 
chic obtained! 


Miss E. L. Kinney, Newark, N. J. 

Between thirty-five and forty is a difficult 
age for the average woman, particularly if she 
is unmarried—and all of her friends are 
married! I can understand just how you must 
feel; the loneliness and the diffidence and the 
“put-upon-the-shelf” sensation. Oftentimes, 
I have no doubt, you stay goad from places 
because you are the “odd” one. Oftentimes 
you miss many a pleasure Pinel you do not 
want to intrude. 

I know that my advice will sound inadequate 
to you. You desire something constructive— 
and on this subject I cannot give anything of 
the sort. I can only say that you must try to 
conquer your self consciousness, that you must 
put aside your feelings of false pride. Your 
friends would not ask you to join in their good 
times if they were not fond of you—if they 
did not enjoy your companionship. 

Do not think of yourself as an old maid. 
You’re not! Love may come to you any day 
and, even if it does not come, you have the 
best of life before you—and you should fill it 
with all sorts of beauty and interest. As you 
have plenty of time on your hands I think that 
it would help if you took up some special 
reading or study. And then there are many 
things—heart-warming things—that you can 
do for others. Settlement work would splen- 
didly fill in the gaps that cause you such 
distress. 
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©The other woman 
may so easily be you 
TWo MILLION women who have learned to realize 


this possibility are safeguarding themselves against it 
By RUTH MILLER 


The other woman— alwaysa cloud 
of disapproval has followed her. 
Her offense may not be great; 
she may only lack small social 
graces. But always she is some 
one you would not want to be. 

And yet—the other woman 
may so easily be you—especially 
in one respect! 

We are keenly critical when ‘the 
other woman” offends with the dis- 
agreeable odor and moisture of under- 
arm perspiration. But it is not so easy 
to recognize ourselves in the role of 
offender. 

The underarm perspiration glands 
are easily stimulated to unusual 
activity by, excitement, heat or ner- 
vousness. Clothing and the hollow of 
underarm make evaporation diffi- 
cult. 

We may be innocently guilty of that 
very lack of daintiness that we con- 
demn in others. For it seems impos- 
sible to detect the unpleasant odor of 
underarm perspiration in ourselves. 

Fastidious soap and water cleanli- 
ness cannot protect you. The only sure 
safe-guard for your daintiness is the 
way now adopted by two million 
women and thousands of men—regular 
practice of the underarm toilette, 
through Odorono. 





Odorono corrects all forms of perspiration 
trouble 
Odorono was originally a physician’s 
prescription to correct the unpleasant 
moisture and odor of perspiration. It 
has been perfected by years of scientific 
research by the chemists in the Odorono 
laboratories and other leading chem- 
ists. It is a clean, dainty, antiseptic 


QDO-RO-NO 


THE UNDER ARM TOILETTE 


toilet water, easy and pleasant to use 
and effective in its control of underarm 
moisture and odor. 

Physicians and nurses recommend it 
as the safe and most effective means of 
relieving all forms of perspiration 
annoyance. 

Dr. Lewis B. Allyn of the famous 
Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, 
Mass., says: “Experimental and prac- 
tical tests show that Odorono is harm- 
less, economical and effective when 
employed as directed and will injure 
neither the skin nor the health.” 

Used regularly twice a week, Odoro- 
no keeps your underarms dry and odor- 
less, in any weather. It leaves a 
delightful feeling of perfect cleanliness 
and gives assurance that you will never 
suffer the criticisms you have often 
made of other women in this respect. 

Odorono not only assures your per- 
fect comfort and cleanliness, but it 
protects your blouses, frocks ‘and lin- 
gerie from unsightly’ stain and un- 
pleasant odor. No other precautions 


-are necessary. 


Odorono may be obtained at all 
toilet counters, 35c, 60¢c and $1.00, or 
sent by mail, postpaid. 

Send for booklet and free sample of 
“After Cream”’ 
As a specialist in the toilette of the 
underarm, I am always glad to advise 
with those who are troubled with 
perspiration. If you will 
write to me, I will send 
you our new booklet of 
information on the sub- 
ject together with a 
sample of the Odorono 


Com pany ’s “After- 
Cream.” Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono 


Company, 908 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Cana- 
dian address, The Odorono 
Co.Ltd., 60-62 Front St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 
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Don’t Envy Beautiful 
Ankles—Have Them! 


You need no longer envy beauty of ankle 
line. BONNE FORME makes BEAUTIFUL 
ANKLES. 


Worn at night BONNE FORME gives def- 
inite rest and comfort to tired, achin 
feet and ankles. BONNE FORME SHAPE 
YOUR ANKLES to the CORRECT LINES. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet and 
learn what famous stars like Marion Davies 
and Doris Kenyon, who have used BONNE 
FORME, say. Better yet, just oe ecg .00 in an 

envelope and we will send BONNE FORME 
postpaid by return mail. Order by mail. 


Sold under a sweeping money back guarantee. 


L. R. TAYLOR CORPORATION 
Dept. M-6, 18 W. 34th Street—New York City 


Lovely « 
Eyes ¢ 


The remarkable waterproof 
properties of Delica-Brow 
were strikingly demonstrated 
by Miss DuPont in the film- 
ing of “FOOLISH WIVES,” 
Universal’s Million Dollar 
Picture. Because this wonderful liquid eye-lash 
and brow dressing is rainproof, tearproof and per- 
spiration proof it cannot run or smear, and the fas- 
cinating beauty of Miss DuPont’s eyes, with their 
perfectly arched brows and glorious lashes, was 
preserved unimpaired through the drenching rain 
she had to face. 


Send Now for Sample of 


Delica-Brow Liquid 
Eve-Lash and Brow Dressing 


Send only 25c for a generous sample (2 weeks’ supply) of 


















this indispensable aid to beauty, with bone handle brush. 

Specify black or brown. Large package, $1.00, postpaid, 

or at all leading drug and department stores and beauty 

parlors. Money back if not delighted. Be sure to get the 

genuine DELICA-BROW —the original liquid preparation 
Delica Laboratories, Inc. 


3933 Broadway Chicago, Illinois 


Your 


skin can be 
quickly cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body—Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
has been Tried, Tested and Proven 
ite merits in over 160,000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—"A CLEAR- 
TONE SKIN’’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 


E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 


pA Vy (O)) eg 


AT HOME 


Be your own Boss. Make 25 to 75 Dollars a 
week at home in = spare time. We guarantee 
to make you a Show Card Writer by our New 
Simple ethod. No Canvassing or Solicitin 
We sell your work and pay you cash each w ook, 
no matter where you live. 
Illustrated booklet and terms free. 


THE ey ty SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


aS RP, 
an ecur ° 
Detroit, Michigan 2 . 


Toronto, Ontario 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 96) 


Anne, AsHEVILLE.—Your letter is filled with 
such formalities as viz., i. e., and to wit. Are 
you studying to bea lawyer? Barbara Beford 
has brown hair and eyes, is five feet six inches 
tall and weighs 120 pounds. Bedford is her 


actual honest to goodness’ name. She was 
starred by Fox for a few months. ana latest 
films have been for Universal, viz., ie., and to 


wit: “Step On It,” 
Man Under Cover,” 


with Hoot Gibson: “The 
with Herbert Rawlinson; 


and “Out of the Silent North,” with Frank 
Mayo. Barbara may be addressed at her 


home, 5269 DeLongpre Avenue, Hollywood, 
California. 


D. Parricta.—You ask particularly for a 
nice long answer. But, my dear D. Patricia, 
you ask nothing that has not been answered 
time and again in these columns. All about 
Rodolph! He was born in Castellaneta, Italy, 
May 6, 1895. (I believe I have not said that 
for about fifteen minutes.) 


Maset, St. Louvis.—Mary Pickford’s curls 
are real. She hasn’t a permanent wave. Her 
hair was curly before the wave was invented. 
Jack Holt was born in Winchester,Va.,on May 
31, 1888. In “Uncharted Seas,” with Alice 
Lake—Rodolph—he was Rudolph Valentino 
then—took the part of Frank Underwood, the 
man who runs away with the other man’s wife. 


Georaia or Littte Rock. Not the Georgia 
of Little Rock? Well, I declare! I never did 
think J would ever meet you. What a small 
world, etc. lice Terry is married to Rex 
Ingram. She is the beautiful blonde—in reai 
life a brunette—who played in that director’s 
“The Four Horsemen,” “The Conquering 
Power,” “Turn to the Right,” “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” and will be in “ Toilers of the Sea.” 


Viotet, Frisco.—Bill Hart hasn’t retired. 
He and Winifred Westover Hart are awaiting 
a new arrival. When the Hart heir is born, 
Winifred will probably return to the screen as 
Winifred Hart. All of the sets for “Foolish 
Wives” were made in or near Universal City, 
California. Vera Gordon was the mother of 

“Humoresque.” Wally Reid is just thirty-one. 


Euizasetu W. P., PoitapeLpH1a.—My best 
bow to you. You're a dear, sweet child, and 
you display marked literary abilities, unusual 
good sense, and a charming unselfconscious- 
ness. Here, my friends and feliows, is one 
young lady who is not catty; who can see 
sermons in stones and good and beauty in the 
wives of her favorite leading men. None of 
Stanley Weyman’s novels have been filmed 
that I know of. I agree with you that they 
should be. Did you see Barrymore in “Sher- 
lock Holmes”? Splendid. 
left Metro for Paramount, where his first film 
will be “To Have and To Hold,” with Betty 
Compson. Please, please write again. 


Bossy.—So you challenge me to a bout. 
What about? (This will never, never pass the 
censor.) Yes, I have been told that foot work 
is very important in boxing; in fact, I think 
I would excel at the foot work. Anyway— 
Bert Lytell is married. He’s a member of the 
Lasky company now. Come again, any more, 
said he, breathing a long sigh of relief as the 
door closed. 


C. E. N., Nuttey, N. J.—Right up to the 
minute, aren’t you? You're right, C. E. N. 
Mary Pickford did play the Indian in “Little 
Pal.” Yep—and she made a picture called 
“In the Bishop’s Carriage” once, too. You 
keep them all pretty busy trying to catch up 
with you, don’t you? (Concluded on page 121) 


The Fan-Letter Bride 


(Continued from page 82) 


When the day came to start the picture, 
Peter Gray went down very early. He wanted 
to be on the set when she came. It would be 
easier. He was trembling like a raw colt. His 

| hands were hot. His mouth dry. He was in 
evening clothes and Anne, when she kissed him 
her cool goodbye, thought she had never seen 
him look so handsome. 

It was a drawing room set; very stunning, 
very elaborate. 

When she came, Amory Allen wore a thing of 
soft clinging laces, a thing that suggested and 
lured, but never revealed. Her hair was caught 
about her head with golden ribbons. Never 
quite beautiful—yet never needing to be. All 
the famous, potent charm uppermost. 

She lit a cigarette and dropped into her own 
canvas chair. Her greeting was friendly, good- 
natured. 

Peter stood there, waiting patiently for the 
waters of agony to close over him. Waiting 

for the dizzy, maddening sense to begin, for the 
‘aching hurt. 

They hadn’t been on the set half an hour 
| until her history was brought up to date for 
him. The famous pitcher had gone the way of 
all flesh. It was a certain wealthy young busi- 
ness man now, handsome and rather brutal. 
Amory, it was ‘declared, was quite, quite mad 
about him. 

Suddenly, like the flash of a poisoned 
dagger, a hideous thought tore through 
Peter Gray’s mind. In—oh, in a space that 
could easily be counted in days, this lovely, 
fragile thing had been in the arms of four men, 
that he knew of. Kissed, loved by four differ- 
ent men. Too fond. Too craving of devotion. 

Common! Common! 

He caught himself with a jerk. Sacrilege, 
treason, such thought. 
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But he could not hold it. 

Too easy. Too sweet. Like opium. Drug- 
ging, drugging with mere dreams and visions 
and leaving always that strange, unsatisfied, 
clamorous awakening. If a man grew tired of 
kissing her—what then? Too free with the bait 
of herself. 

The director called to him, 
your arms, Peter. Kiss her, show how much 
you love her. You've got to bring out the con- 
trast between the husband’s devotion to her 
and her easy acceptance of it.” 

Peter shuddered. Put out his arms. 
again that old, wonderful fragrance. 
armful of loveliness. 

But the bomb never exploded. 

He opened his eyes. 

She was in his arms—Amory. She was look- 
ing up at him with her topaz eyes melting, 
melting. 

And it meant absolutely nothing to him. 

He was holding a beautiful, alluring, young 
motion picture star, a rather common, good- 
natured, big- hearted selfish young creature. 

That was all. She had never been—his 
Amory. 

It seemed to him that he would never get 
home that afternoon. 

It was twilight, a time of fascinating shadows 
and brilliant lights. He called riotously for 
Anne and heard a faint answer and the barking 
of the dogs from behind the garage. He dashed 
out through the garden, her garden, alive and 
fragrant with the breath of orange blossoms, 
of narcissuses and lilacs. Flaunting gaily the 
purple and white of flags and the flame of 
marigolds. 

She was putting the baby chicks to bed, the 
three dogs shoving about her. There were nine 
baby ones, born only the day before. Buttoned 
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in a big gingham apron, Anne was busy getting 
the foolish, fluffy things into their box with the 
mother hen. 

“Hi, Pete,” she said, from the ground, 
‘aren’t they adorable? I never saw such 
things in my whole life. I’m going to raise a 
lot of them. I’m glad we bought this place. 
Maybe the house isn’t as elegant as some trick 
ones, but I do love this yard.” 

He said nothing, smiling down at her on her 
knees in the dirt. 

He had never, never dreamed of this—of this 
thing she was doing to him, with her sweetness 
and devotion, her simplicity and frankness. 

Healing him! 

Looking up, she met his eyes and went 
rather white. 

He dropped down on the ground beside her, 
locked one arm about her. She dropped her 
head on his shoulder. They stayed so silently, 
for a long time, while the shadows deepened. 

“Anne,” said Peter Gray at last, “I can 
never tell you how glad I am that I love you. 
I—I think you’ll make a man of me yet.” 


IV 


UT never, even after the babies came, 
could Peter Gray stand the sight nor the 
fragrance of an open fire. 
For a man may give up his dreams and replace 
them with a thousand finer realities, but you 


must not remind him of the time when he 


thought they had come true. 





The Film Year in Review 
(Concluded from page 58) 


fast farce, not the sacred Chaplin province of | § 


a great tragic clown’ who comes but once in 
generations. 

The ending of the year on July ist, finds 
Famous Players-Lasky, First National and 


Goldwyn topping the list of producers. F. P.- | §* 


Lasky, we regret to report, seems to be develop- 
ing a steady output of stereotyped stuff. 
Their productions are becoming a routine lot 
of drama ground out of the same machine. 
First National, releasing a number of _produc- 
tions made by various distinct organizations, 
has not hit so manifest a sameness of output 
but the final average runs about even with 
F. P.-Lasky. Goldwyn is turning everything 
around into ‘ ‘big. specials.” The result is to 
be watched with interest. Here, it appears to 
us, is the right idea—if it is ably carried out. 

Metro is curbing its production activities. 
William Fox divides his attention between 
“big specials” and the usual cheaper melo- 
dramas. And the big specials, such as “Nero” 
and “Silver Wings,” have not equalled his 
“Over the Hills” and “A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court” of last year. No 
indeed! 

If Pathe does nothing else, it releases the 
Harold Lloyd pictures. Enough! Universal 
is true to form, turning out the usual mellers. 
Vitagraph seems to be passing slowly but surely 
out of the picture. Selznick Pictures prove 
that the powers that be there apparently have 
genius in selling bad pictures—or something. 
Otherwise, how do they continue? Robertson- 
Cole has just shifted personnel and the result 
seems to be an adoption of Universal ideals. 


Oh, well! 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS in Robin Hood.” 

Not Douglas Fairbanks in “Robin Hood.” 

Wary of imitators since a company dragged 
out an old version of “The Three Musketeers” 

at the same time the Fairbanks masterpiece 

was released, Doug has made his own name a 

part of the title of his latest and largest 

production, 
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First National First 


AVE you noticed that when you go to 

a motion picture theatre that the 

pictures that interest you most, that the 

pictures.that are the most fascinating 

entertainment and the finest artistry are 
First National pictures? 
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PROFESSIONAL U.S. RAILWAY _- 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu-, 
nities Photography offers you 
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ARMAND Cold Cream Pow- 
der is a really different | 
powder. It is the only dry face | 
powder with a base of delicate 
cold cream. It is wonderfully 
smooth and soft and dense, and 
stays on till you wash it off! 


You will be delighted with | 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. 
Just try it! The little pink- 
| and-white hat-box is $1, every- 
where. Andif you arenotper- | 
fectly satisfied with Armand, | 
take it back and your money 
will be returned. Or send us 
15c for three guest-room pack- 
ages of Armand Cold Cream | 
Powder, Talcum and Vanish- | 
ing Cream. Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


Canadian customers should address 


Arn.and, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 
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> Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 















True-Tonoe 


Saxophone 


= Easiest of all wind instruments 
KS ‘ to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
in an hour’s practice and play 
powtes music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for > 
chestra dance music. The po 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 
+H You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it eixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
euit your convenience. 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Evorything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
2234 BUESCHER BLOCK 


Saxophone Book Fr 


Tells when to use Sax- 
ophene~ ane. in sex- 








Photodramatist 
“The Magazine for Writers’’ 


Published at the center of motion picture pro- 
duction, Photodramatist cont ins exclusive 
articles cov ring every phase of scerario writ- 
ing. Itis distinguished by recognition given 
it by the ccredited organization of nationally 
known scenarists. A department cover- 
ing short story writing—with especial refer- 
ence to picture value in fiction construction— 
is a feature no one should miss. The biggest 
and best magazine published for writers. 
Regular price $2.50, per year, but $1 sent with 
this advertisement enters your subscription 
for six months. Sample copy, 25 cents. 


Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc 
620-A, 411 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Mention the instrument interested | 


ELKHART, INDIANA | 
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What’s the Matter With the Pictures? 


(Continued from page 41) 


that will create a more lasting impression on 
the audience, thereby avoiding adverse crit- 
icism. 

The continued high admission charges. 
This i is of secondary importance but it has a 
bearing on the situation. Increase the 
popularity of the “People’s Amusement” by 
maintaining a high standard of photoplay, yet 
establishing admission rates more consistent 
with the actual costs of production and pres- 
entation. 

There may be other causes, but I do not 
think they are of sufficient importance to 
mention. Give the above the attention it 
deserves (particularly the first item) and I feel 
sure you will have the answer. 


EDGAR BRANDON 
VER-ELABORATION is the Nemesis of 


the motion picture business today. This 
applies to every branch of the industry. In 
other words, the big ones of the craft are guilty 
of stretching the human equation to an alarm- 
ing degree in their mad endeavor to corral all 
the nickels in the world. 

Over-elaboration in scenic effect; over- 
elaboration in detail; over-elaboration in the 
star system; over-elaboration in the climax, 
are a few of the defects that mar the newest of 
arts. 

Over-elaboration in advertising is another 
blemish, while the bizarre living of a goodly 
number of the artists rather detracts than adds 
to the dignity of the profession. We learn of 
young stars living in luxurious mansions— 
young people who, on the legitimate stage, 
would in all probability be earning, at the most, 
a few hundred dollars a week. The contrast is 
an affront to good taste, hence a handicap for 
the best in pictures. 

An abolition of the star system, and a general 
elimination of the over-elaborate in picture 
making would certainly tend to elevate the 
movies to the pinnacle where they belong by 
virtue of their potential powers for entertain- 
ing and enlightening. 


LULU JACKLIN 


S an average American mother with three 
children, and a husband who earns only 
two thousand a year, I will say that, in my 
opinion, the high cost of living is the main 


cause of the slump in attendance of moving 
picture theaters the past year, the high cost of 
living, together with unemploy ment and high 
admission charges; people can remember before 
the war when whole families could go to the 
movies for fifty or seventy-five cents at most, 
now they have to pay that much for one ticket 
—naturally they stay at home or content them- 
selves with going to see the public school or 
their church pictures, at ten and fifteen cents 
admission. 

Another reason for the diminution of attend- 
ance is that the American public has been 
satiated with that kind of entertainment, until 
it has become critical to the point of demanding 
real, reasonable stories, sans servants, hunting 
lodges and mansions. Such luxuries are pos- 
sessed by only about one per cent of the people, 
therefore impossible for most of the population. 
Give us stories that inspire toilers to achieve- 
ment, 


VIRGINIA BURROWS ALGY 


HE unrest and dissatisfaction in the world 
today is affecting pictures. 

When the soul is not at peace with itself, 
everything is wrong. 

The public knows not what it wants, how 
can the producer know? The world is seeking; 
producers are striving; authors and actors are 
struggling, and all are alike unsatisfied. 

The public really wants truth at any cost, 
though it doesn’t know it. It is tired of 
extravagances, popular actors, improbable 
situations, 

It seems to me, in the effort to please, to 
have action, everything has been overdone, 
made unreal, unconvincing. Impossibilities 
do not satisfy. We leave the theater happy 
when we have caught some small gleam of 
truth about life, about God, about our 
neighbor. 

The million dollar production confuses us, 
but we are smiling after witnessing “T he 
Four Seasons,” although there was no excite- 


ment, little action—just nature and truth, and 
we go again. 

The world is soul hungry—feed it, but not 
with loaves and fishes. 
—give it love. 

The producers are striving too hard to please 


Rest 


Its nerves are on edge 


a public that knows not what it wants. 
a little, and give it truth. 


List of Prize Winners 


First Prize, $50 


Dotoras Tuomas, Semloh Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Second Prize, $20 


Hamitton Craicie, Liberty, 
Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Six Prizes of $10 Each 


Mrs. Cora M. Curtis, Hotel Superior, Superior, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. H. F. Wricur, 615 South Virgil Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Giapys M. Connaucurton, 6 Union Park, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Howarp LippeLL, 404 East Seneca, Ithaca, New York. 


J. Parker Doane, Jr., 
Miss A. C. Witson, 


102 Wales Road, Massillon, Ohio. 
268 East gth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Honorable Mention 


Mrs. W. D. Howarp, Box 1095, Mobile 
Ala. 

Artuur J. Lee, Music Hall Building, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Dororuy C. WALTER, 
St. Johnsburg, Vt. 

Rutu Giortorr, 453 W. 
New York City. 

Aones R. Hur-ey, 
Brookford Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Davip PLummer, 426% First Ave., 
South, Great Falls, Mont. 


7 Cherry Street, 


1ssth Street, 
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Mrs. F, J. SHottar, 2001 Maple Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. 

Mrs. Hetrie G. Tet, Box 184, Eagle 
Pass, Texas. 

E. Attan Roserts, 7041 Blair Road, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

Luu Jackuin, 311 N. Van Buren Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Epcar Branpon, 36 Hungleford St., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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The Girl Picture Magnates 
(Concluded from page 23) 


down, they used to sit by their little fire, over 
their cups of tea or chocolate and dream dreams. 

Helen Jerome Eddy was to be a star, a star 
who played only clean, lovely, and beautiful 
pictures, pictures with a fine high thought and 
a theme back of them. And Ray Carol was 
to write those stories for her, to produce them 
herself, to supervise their artistic construction. 
To do all this, they had to have their own com- 
pany—to be independent. 

Then the picture slump came and it hit both 
girls pretty hard. 

But Ray Carol had weathered much worse 
storms than that. And in it, she saw her 
chance. She realized that there was a need 
for pictures, that production was very low, 
and that if she could finance a company for 
Helen she could get a good release and a good 
percentage of her picture. 

So she decided to finance a company. To 
raise the money to make her own pictures with 
Helen Eddy as a star. Right then it wasn’t 
easy to get money to make pictures, either. 

But Ray Carol, with dreams in her eyes 
and that faith of hers in the accomplishment 
of things that are dedicated to fine and lovely 
ideals, succeeded. All Hollywood listened in 
amazement to the announcement of her suc- 
cess. Perhaps it was partly due to the fact 
that she and Helen Jerome Eddy were willing 
to risk every nickel of their own savings and 
to throw their own salaries into the production, 
trusting to get them back later. 

Anyway, with the money in the bank, she 
went to Robertson-Cole and from them she 
won the best releasing contract they have ever 
given a star. 

“But it is our own company,” said Helen 
Eddy, “we have absolute say. We can make 
now the kind of pictures we have always 
dreamed of—pictures that we hope will make 
people happy, more confident, more trustful. 
We’ve been a long time making this dream 
come true, but it’s been worth it. And some- 
how I just feel that becAuse we want so much 
to do the right things in pictures, we will suc- 
ceed and people will like us. We've both 
been in pictures a long time and we have a lot 
of experience. And we’re going to work our- 
selves to death to give the people what we 
hope they want.” 

So you see, sometimes dreams do come true 
—if you make them. 


Gloria’s Successor 
(Concluded from page 31) 


bursts of speech, flavored with the languorous 
vowels and sliding consonants of her homeland. 

When there is music, she cannot keep her 
feet and her shoulders still, but she glances up 
at you like a child caught stealing jam. Still, 
she has moments of lazy, serene repose. She 
was never known to be on time for anything. 
Her emotions are very near the surface. 

She is married to Jack Gilbert, the Fox star. 

You probably remember Leatrice first in 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” Before that she 
made “Ladies Must Live” with George Loane 
Tucker and before that she was an extra girl, 
determined somehow to make her way on the 
screen. Her last picture was “The Bachelor 
Daddy” with Tommie Meighan. 

After “Manslaughter,” which gives her one 
of the greatest dramatic opportunities an 
actress has ever had, she is to make two more 
pictures with Mr. de Mille, the first actress 
since Gloria Swanson to have that chance. 

And C.B., with his title of star-maker, sits 
back and watches her with his usual enigmatic 
smile tinged with satisfaction. 

Probably he knows everyone is saying, 
“Well, C. B. has done it again.” 
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Miss Faire appeared 
in “Without Benefit of 
Clergy"—“‘Fightin’ 
Mad"—and is booked 
for appearance in “‘The 
Count of Monte Cristo.” 
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Remove Hair This New Way 


The smooth, white under arm—mark of refine- 


personal hygiene. 
























hair and all. 


trial size. Hannibal Pharmacal 


Neet is the ally of the dainty woman. With this fragrant 
cream depilatory, she now quickly and safely. removes 
all offensive and unwanted hair. 

Used in the armpit, Neet completely banishes the annoying hair 
growth, chief cause of excessive perspiration and its offensive odor. 
No mixing—simply apply Neet, then a few moments later rinse off 
No further treatment or soothing creams required. 
Neet leaves the skin soft and smooth. Unlike the razor and other 
methods, it does not stimulate hair growth. Use it. Regular size 50c 
at all drug and department stores (60c in Canada). If you wish first to 
prove its wonderful results, send 20c (stamps or coin) for a liberal 


Neet 


For Hair Removal 





ment—aid to beauty—is here to stay. 


Not only because unsightly hair mars one’s appearance, 
but because it is intolerable from the standpoint of 
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Keep Your 
/ Ankles Slender 


Yet enjoy all the Style, 
Comfort and Conveni- 
enceof wearing lowshoes, 


ANK-L-KORSETmeans 
to the ankle what the cor- 
set means to the figure— 
it supports the arch, re- 
Chic Ankles Are duces, rests, straightens, 


Everywoman’s Pride Strengthens and shapes 
ankles which have become enlarged or weakened. 
Tourists, Hikers and those whose ankles 
tire, find they prevent and relieve ach- 
ing, strained or swollen ankles. ; 
Made of high-grade, natural color corset ft 
material, scientifically corset-boned. No 
rubber is used. 

When ordering state size around small- 
est part of ankle. Price $3 or $3.10 by 
mail, with guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, ifreturned unsoiled. 
ANK-L-KORSET COMPANY 
220 South Springfield, Mo. 
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COMMERCIAL 
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Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up. 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company — offers you a different and practical trair.- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study this 
practical course—taught by the largest and most widely 
known Commercial Art Organization in the field with 20 
years’ success—which each year produces and sells to ad- 
vertisers in the United States and Canada over ten 
thousand commercial drawings. Who else could 
give you so wide an experience? Commercial 
Art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater 









every year. It’s a highly paid, 
intensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and 










women. ome study instruction. Get 
facts before you enroll in any school. Get 
our special booklet, ““Your Oprortunity” 
—for half the cost of mailing— 4c in stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 

of COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th Street 
Dept. 31, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. 
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Dorothy Dalton’s 
Beauty Chat 


Miss Dorothy Dalto 


world over for her beautiful complexion, says: “ 


girl or woman can have 
a beautiful, rosy-white 
complexion and clear, 
smooth, unwrinkled 
skin like mine if she 
will follow my advice 
and use Derwillo in 
combination with Liska 
cold cream. Both are 
simple but very effec- 
tive toilet preparations. 
I use Derwillo for the 
instant beauty it im- 
parts and Liska cold 
cream to cleanse the 
skin, and make it soft 
and smooth.” 


It is easy to apply, 
absolutely harmless, 
and has a marvelous 
effect upon the skin. 
One application proves 
it. Try this combina- 
tion to-day on your 
face, neck, hands and 
arms, and you will be 
delightfully surprised. 
Derwillo comes in three 


shades: flesh, white and brunette. 


everywhere. 


n, the actress famous the 
Any 











Dorothy Dalton 
At toilet counters 
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LIBERTY BONDS Gold 


filled, 
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“What About Harold Lloyd?? , 


(Continued from page 21) 


business—and I bar nobody. Nobody. You 
can go through his pictures and list the funniest 
gags ever pulled on the screen—excepting 
always some of Chaplin’s. Lloyd’s stuff is 
always more or less subtle, mental, it’s always 
clean, delightful, wholesome. And I happen to 
know that Harold himself is responsible for 
most of them—for all of them. He’s the hard- 
est worker I ever saw. And, when yuu stop to 
consider it, his work is the most consistent 
thing on the screen. [Ill tell you one thing. 
I don’t believe Harold Lloyd ever made a pic- 
ture in his life that wasn’t his best effort. He 
hasn’t turned out a potboiler yet—and that’s 
more than I can say for anybody else in pic- 
tures,” 

“What I love about him,” said the pretty 
star from the dim corner of the porch where 
only the aureole of her bronze hair shone, “is 
the way he gives credit to everybody. He’s 
had the same director and the same cameraman 
for six years. Harold is the inspiration, the real 
head of everything, but I never saw him fail to 
give proper credit for the least little bit of an 
idea.” 

The young man who is almost engaged to the 
pretty star, turned her slim fingers over in his 
hand as he remarked, “Y’know, now you're 
talking about this, it’s a funny thing to realize 
what a fine athlete Harold Lloyd is. I worked 
with Doug on his last picture, and I tell you 
Lloyd can do anything Doug can do in the 
athletic line. Why, think of the fight stuff in 
‘The Sailor-Made Man’ and the stunts in 
‘Never Weaken.’ Didn’t they knock your eye 
out? Maybe people don’t exactly call him a 
genius, maybe they don’t rate him quite as 
high artistically as they should, but the good 
old box office keeps hitting on all four. Harold 
gets a big percentage of his pictures and he 

paid the government $165,000 income tax last 
veer. Harold Lloyd is the biggest, single, con- 
sistent box office attraction in America today 
and any exhibitor will tell you so.” 

“But—but why,” asked the famous novelist, 
“why isn’t he given credit as a great artist? 
Why, if all this 1s true, isn’t he rated in groups 
and in criticisms, as a genius? Surely there 
must be some reason!” 


T was the cue I'd been looking for. “Because 
we just all take him for granted, that’s w hy. 

We all know how good he is, but he isn’t a 
showman. He can’t praise himself. He can’t 
pose and he’s more interested in other people 
than in himself. He’s so quiet and modest and 
ordinary personally that he doesn’t lend him- 
self to adulation or to exaggeration or to 
analysis. He’s so appreciative of the public’s 
kindness that he doesn’t even realize how much 
we just accept him. Sometimes I think he’s a 
little wistful about it—sometimes the box 
office and the unspoken admiration don’t quite 
make up for the way we ignore him artistically. 
Because he loves his work and he wants to do 
fine things. 

“But—why, just yesterday he asked me if 
some evening when I had a bunch of news- 
papermen sitting around up here chinning 
about newspapers and swapping yarns about 
stories they’d worked on, if I wouldn’t just let 
him come up and listen. Said he was crazy 
about stuff like that and he wouldn’t say a 
word. Is there any other actor in the world— 
in the worid—who would ask to come for an 
evening and just listen to a lot of other folks 
talk about something he wasn’t in?” 

“NO,” said the Gang. 

“Harold Lloyd gets more joy out of clean, 
simple, natural things. He’s full of pep and 
life and fun. Goes out in the alley back of his 
house to practice putting. Knows all his 
neighbors and their children and invites them 
in to use his swimming pool. Never took a 
drink in his life, and yet he’s a regular he-man. 
Just a fine, clean boy and a great artist.” 


“Tt doesn’t happen often,” said the dramatic 
critic, “but I believe you’re right. The critics 
really seem to be appreciating him more and 
more.” 

“Tell me something about him,” said the 
famous novelist. “I like his pictures but I don’t 
know anything about his history. All this 
intrigues me.” 


E was born in a little town in Nebraska,’ 

I said, “and he went on the stage in stock 
around Omaha and small towns in that district 
when he was twelve years old. His mother had 
aly-ays wanted him to be an actor. He played 
with Frank Bacon, in the old days. Later, he 
had a lot of Shakespearean training—studied 
ag When he was nineteen, he came out to 
San Diego and became professor of Shakes- 
peare in a dramatic school there. The school 
failed pretty soon after that, he told me, and 
he went to Los Angeles and got a job playing 
bits in stock. 

“Well, the stock company failed, too, or 
closed, and his father suggested that he try to 
get into pictures. So he went out to Universal 
City and hung around. But he couldn’t get on 
the lot. Didn’t have a job and nobody’d give 
him one. Finally, when he was hanging around 
in front of the cafeteria across the street, he 
noticed that fellows with make-up on didn’t 
have to show a pass at the gate. So he bought 
some make-up and a funny outfit and put it on. 
So he got inside the studio, and had a chance 
at least of being noticed. 

“Still, he didn’t have a job, but he hung 
around the sets watching, and finally a director 

cast him for a Yaqui Indian. It was his first 
part. Well, he stuck around, playing character 
bits and he struck up a great friendship with 
another extra man, Hal Roach. It happened 
that Roach had a little money, and one day he 
said to Harold, ‘Say, let’s quit this dra- 
matic stuff and we'll make a comedy.’ 

“They did it. They didn’t have a studio, so 
they made it all in the streets of Los Angeles. 
Roach marketed it to Pathe, and they had to 
wait until that was paid for to make another 
one. Lloyd had established a sort of character, 
along the Chaplin Jine, Lonesome Luke. He 

made a bunch of two reelers for Pathe as 
Lonesome Luke and. then one day, sitting in a 
theater, he watched Chaplin and he decided 
that he was a bum imitation of that great 
comedian. He wanted—he must—have some- 
thing new. 

“At last he and Roach hit on the idea of 
using the big, horn-rimmed glasses, but other- 
wise playing this chap straight—a regular 
young American. They liked the idea, but it 
took them a year to sell it to Pathe, and when 
they did, they had to go back to making one 
reelers to get them accepted. And it took 
another year to get back up to two-reclers. 
It was a pretty tough fight all the way, but 
Harold had made up his mind to be something 
new—something that was his. And he did 
it.” Then came the natural suggestion from 
this discussion. 

“Let’s go down and see his last picture? 
*Grandma’s Boy,’ again,” said the pretty star. 

For almost an hour we stood in front of that 
theater in a line, waiting. People were staying 
to see it through a second time. In the line 
that blocked the sidewalk for half a block I 
counted thirty-four old ladies and twenty 
children. From the dark pit ahead of us came 
stimulating roars of laughter—roar upon roar. 
Then sudden, tense silences. 

As a torrent swelled into the street, I glanced 
up and saw a slim, dark, young man, ina 
tan overcoat and "plaid cap, walking leisurely 
up the street, with an Bad man beside him. 
No one noticed him, and he peeked sideways at 
the crowd and smiled happily. 

“Hello, Harold,” I called. But he only 
waved, and slipped quietly into the crowd. 
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Our Leading Citizen 
(Continued from page 35) 


ing craft advertised to all the world that the 
candidate for Congress on the independent 
ticket was going far, far away, if the gasoline 
and the motor held out. 

Meanwhile Oglesby and de Mott were wast- 
ing no moments. Before the flush of anger 
had died out of their cheeks, it was chased out 
by a flush of gratification, when Bragdon, 
summoned to Fendle’s office, quickly signed 
the undertaking that Dan had rejected. A 
telephone message to the Courier ordered that 
great moral daily to flop as quickly and as 
gracefully as the editor knew how, from the 
support of Dan Bentley to that of Bragdon. 
The machine was working in its most efficient 
manner, grinding the independent candidate 
into mincemeat. 


WHEN the conspirators heard that Bentley 
had been seen chugging down the river, a 

camping outfit in his boat, and Cale Higginson 
grinning happily at the tiller, Sam de Mott 
had another inspiration, and he was cold sober 
at that. 

“Now’s the time to challenge him to a 
debate,” he suggested to Oglesby and Bragdon. 
“‘He’s sore about something, and he won’t stop 
till he’s miles down stream. That tub of his 
can’t hardly make a mile an hour against 
stream if he did want to come back, but like as 
not he’s going to camp out and not come back 
for several days. We can drum up a big 
meeting for tonight, challenge him to a debate 
with Bragdon, and then tell the world he 
didn’t dare show up. We've got him hog-tied, 
boys.” 

“You’re sure he can’t get back?” Bragdon 
queried, nervously. 

“Surest thing you know. Why, that boat 
of his ’Il hardly run with the current, let alone 
against it. 

Katherine, busy with her women’s com- 
mittee, heard the gossip of Dan’s mysterious 
departure, and hurried to his office to confirm 
it. His stenographer told of Oglesby’s visit 
and Dan’s rejection of the proposal. She also 
divulged the condition of the Bentley campaign 
fund. Katherine saw the situation at a glance 
—or enough to satisfy her as to the course 
necessary in the circumstances. Dan had 
turned Oglesby down, and left the city because 
he had no means to carry on his battle. 
Oglesby had switched to Bragdon, and was 
taking every advantage of the situation. By 
this time the Courier had its extra out, with 
the news of Blagdon’s challenge to a debate 
and the insinuation that Bentley had quit and 
dared not face the issues of the campaign. 
Katherine bought a copy of the paper. Then 
she had an inspiration. After hurried instruc- 
tions to the young man who was nominally 
managing Dan’s campaign, she drove home. 
At dinner she told her brother she believed she 
would like to attend the Bragdon meeting that 
evening 

Sam de Mott had done his work well. There 
wasn’t a corner of Wingfield that did not know 
about the challenge Bragdon had hurled so 
mantully at Bentley. The fact that Bentley 
was out of town before the hurling was done, 
was caretully ignored. So the biggest hall in 
Wingfield was filled with citizens anxious to 
hear a spirited battle, most of them believing 
that Dan would pretty near scalp Bragdon on 
account of the insinuations made in the 
Courier. It promised to be a triumphant 
evening for the Oglesby-de Mott-Bragdon 
coalition, As they watched the crowd gather, 
they looked at each other with wise smiles. 
Katherine sat beside her brother, expectant 
and nervous, as the minutes slipped past. 
Finally de Mott, the chairman of the meeting, 
rose and rapped with his gavel, calling the 
meeting to order. 

“You have seen the announcements of the 
reason for this meeting,” he said, in his best 
pee manner. “One of the candidates is 

ere—the Honorable Cyrus Blagdon. 
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Mme. Helena Rubinstein—world renowned 
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has 
We trust he will yet arrive, 
but we doubt it. You can draw your own 
conclusions. And now we will hear the address 
of the ev ening, by our leading citizen, our next 
representative in Congress, Mr. Blagdon.” 

The crowd was disappointed. They had 
not come to hear a monologue but to see a 
ficht. Bragdon shouted and sawed the air in 
an effort to hold the attention of the crowd, 
but they were yawning and wondering if it 
wouldn’t be a good thing to go to a moving 
picture. So, seeing that they were slipping 
away from him, he decided to close with a bit 
of snap, and yelled at the top of his voice: 

“And now, my friends, in conclusion, I regret 
that my opponent is not here tonight, because 
there are many questions I want him to 
answer. But he is not here, my friends, and 
why? Because he knows he cannot answer 
the questions I wwould ask him—because he is 
a coward—a— 


“The other candidate, Dan Bentley, 
not yet appeared. 











Our Leading Citizen 


Seg em by permission, from 
the Paramount photoplay, copy- 
right 1922 by the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation. Scenarioized by 
Waldemar Young from the story by 
George Ade. Directed by Alfred 
Greene with the following cast: 


Daniel Bentley...... Thomas Meighan 
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Katherine Fendle.......... Lois Wilson 
Oglesby Fendle..... William P. Carleton 

Colonel Sam de Mott. . Theodore Roberts 
Cale Higginson.......... Guy Oliver 
Hon. Cyrus Blagdon....James Neill 








Blagdon paused and stared toward the door. 
There was astonishment and terror in his eyes. 
The crowd turned and looked with him, and 
saw, coming up the aisle, in fishing togs, the 
other candidate. 

“That’s a lie, and you know it’s a lie,’ 
shouted Daniel Bentley, as he climbed upon 
the platform. ‘Now go on with your speech 
and let’s hear some of those questions you 
want me to answer.” 

Blagdon hesitated and was lost. He 
hawed and hemmed, and Dan turned to the 
crowd. 

“Well, there’s just one question I want Mr. 
Blagdon to answer,” he said. “It is this: 
What was the nature of the document you 
signed, in the presence of Mr. Fendle and Mr. 
de Mott, that resulted in the Courier support- 
ing you, "and this meeting being called when it 
was known I was out of the city? 

Bragdon muttered something about having 
an engagement to speak at a meeting in 
another part of town, and made a hurried and 
inglorious exit, while Dan went on with a 
little heart to heart talk from his favorite text, 
“Lead us not into extravagance, but deliver 
us from taxation.” 

“But how the devil did he get back?” 
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muttered Oglesby to de Mott. 

Katherine heard the question, and answered 
it. 

“T sent him a copy of the Courier’s extra, 
brother dear, by your speed boat. And, by 
the way, I’ve decided to marry him, but he 
doesn’t know it yet. I’m telling you, so you 
won’t do anything to make the family relations 


unpleasant. You'll find he’ll be a very nice 
brother-in-law.” 

He was. 

Moral: There are no lazy men. The so- 


called lazy man is simply one who has not 
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struck the right job. 


Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PIC- 
TURES, 6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
5341 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Richard Barthelmess Productions, Inspira- 
Bb Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New 

York. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 904 
Girard St., Los Angeles, Cal. (s) 3800 
Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. A. Walsh Productions, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Hope Hampton Productions, 1540 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Jackie Coogan, United Studios, 
wood, Cal. 

Charles Ray Productions, 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louis Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Buster Keaton Comedies, 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BALLIN, HUGO, PRODUCTIONS, 366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
(PARAMOUNT), 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

(s)  Sveagg Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island 


Holly- 


1428 Fleming 


1025 Lillian 


6101 Sunset Blvd., 


(s) oe thy Holly wood, Cal. 
British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) 10th Ave. and 
55th St., New York City. (s) 1401 Western 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver 
City, Cal. Marshall Neilan and Maurice 
Tourneur Productions. 

HART, WM.S., PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

INCE, THOMAS H. (s) Culver City, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC. (Cosmopoli- 
tan Productions), 720 Seventh Ave., New 
York City; (s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 
New York City. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York City; (s) Romaine and Cahuenga 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. Mae Murray Produc- 
tions, 344 West 44th St., New York City. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 
45th St., New York City; (Associated Ex- 
hibitors). (s) George B. Seitz Productions, 
134th St. and Park Ave., New York City. 

R-C PICTURES CORP., 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City; (s) corner Gower and Mel- 
rose Sts., Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; (s) United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Charlie Chaplin Studios, 1416 LaBrea 


Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
Studio, Hollywood, Cal. 
D. W. Griffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Nazimova Productions, United Studios, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
George Arliss Productions, 
Prod., 
City. 
Whitman Bennett Productions, 537 River- 
dale Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469 
Fifth Ave., New York City; (s) East 1: 5th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Talmadge S8t., Hollywood, Cal. 


Distinctive 
366 Madison Ave., New York 


(s) 1708 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


(Continued from page 53) 


Following on his picture and market mis- 
fortunes Grey Latham suffered a new bufte’ 
of fate. He came to the end of things with 
Rose O’Neill. She left her husband and 
went west. Presently there was a divorce. 
Grey Latham turned to the stock market and 
real estate for a living. Otway went into a 
mercantile line, presently taking a decree of 
divorce for desertion by Natalie Lockwood, 
and remarrying. His new bride was Mercedes 
Allen, an actress. 

Pathetically the father, Woodville, put his 
motion picture hopes aside and cast about in 


quest of a new field. He moved away from 
the theatrical district and th: scenes of his 
shortlived dream of affluence. He took up 


quarters in a modest rooming house uptown 
and never looked at Broadway again. The 
years in which the screen rose in power and 
began its shower of gold upon luckier men 
saw Woodville Latham forgotten and un- 
known, going from house to house, a book 
agent selling “The Children’s Hour” and 
volumes of the sort. The taste of the years 
was bitter. 

Major Latham grew dour and silent and 
irritable. He was given to sleepless nights, 
long tired-eyed hours of reading and endless 
cups of black coffee. The landlady com- 
mented on his long burning of the light in 
his hall room. It was past her understanding 
that a man who sold books all day should 
want to read books all night. She probably 
deemed it unmoral to be awake after 11 
o’clock, 

O went the later days for Woodville Latham, 

major of artillery, professor of mathe- 
matics and chemistry, the pioneer of the 
picture screen, a gentleman of old Virginia— 
and after all a book agent ringing doorbells 
in Harlem. 

Swiftly the new born motion picture 
industry forgot him. A long way ahead 
there was yet another day coming for Professor 
Latham, of just a day, brief but tremendous 
even though tinctured with the gall of failure. 
In a chapter on ahead he comes once more 
out into the light just before the end of all 
his problems and strivings. 

And in that fall of 1896 when the Latham 
picture affairs were running into rapid decay 
the motion picture was making vigorous 
beginnings otherwhere, more especially in 
connection with. the state’s rights sales of the 
Edison Vitascope, invented by Thomas Armat, 
marketed by Raff & Gammon. 

Among the earliest of the Vitascope cus- 
tomers of Raff & Gammon was the late 
William Rock, endeared to motion picture 
memory as “Pop” Rock. Mr. Rock had 
been variously about New York, Harlem and 
Hoboken in the pool-hall business. He was 
given to fancy vests, jewelry of sorts and was 
among the wise "uns in matters pertaining 
to prize fights and horse races. He had tried 
out the peep show machines in his pool halls 
with success and he was minded to take a 
flyer in this new fangled projection machine 
which threw the picture on a sheet. “Pop 
Rock got his Vitascope and a handful “of 
films and went to take possession of Louisiana, 
the territory allotted to him. The Mardi 
Gras at New Orleans seemed a’ likely oppor- 
tunity for the living pictures. 

Down in New Orleans Mr. Rock struck up 
an acquaintance with a curious little chap, 
a belligerently busy peddler of smoked glasses 
through which the purchaser might view an 
impending eclipse of the sun. This little 
man was Siegmund Lubin, an immigrant 
arrival of a short while before. He was alert 
and anxious to share in the great opportu- 
nities of the day. He was after a foothold or 
a toehold most anywhere. Now the impres- 


sive William Rock had one of the largest 
and most ornate of gold watch chains and 
wore other gleaming tokens of success. 
Lubin decided that Rock was a winner. 


Mr. 
He 


stuck around and made friends. As a matter 
of course he took a look at the living pictures 
and puzzled over them a good deal. He 
wanted to know all about them. Lubin was 
to be a great screen name in years to come. 
The funny little immigrant who peddled 
smoked glasses at the Mardi Gras was des- 
tined to be the master of a ten million dollar 
corporation—for a while. 

Meanwhile the young newspaper man 
Jimmy Blackton, who had been among the 
first to interview Edison about the vitascope 
was building up a friendship at West Orange 
and about the Edison establishment. Edison 
was vastly interested in Blackton’s lightning 
skill with the sketching crayon. Through a 
long two hour session Edison sat watching 
Blackton make funny drawings on a big 
sketching block. He “haw hawed” in that 
abandoned Edison way as the features of 
William McKinley, Grover Cleveland, that 
genial fisherman and statesman, and David 
B. Hill flashed out of the swiftly drawn lines 
of the charcoal pencil. 

The versatile young Blackton was a space 
worker on the New York World then and he 
padded his income variously, among other 
things by giving “chalk talks” or illustrated 
cartoon lectures. At times he appeared 
jointly with Ronald A. Reader and Albert E. 
Smith, who as disciples of The Great Hermann, 
presented sleight of hand and spirit cabinet 
performances. 

And down on Park Row there are some 
greyheads on the copy desks who say that 
Jimmy Blackton used to make all of his 
drawings two columns wide when one column 
would do, just to get more space, therefore 
more money, for his work in the World. Mr. 
Blackton’s newspaper specialty was “sob 
stuff,” being principally stories about starving 
families evicted by heartless landlords. 
Pictures of furniture standing on the side- 
walks could be drawn rapidly and easily. 

Blackton’s chalk talk demonstration gave 
Fdison the notion of making it into a motion 
picture. So the Black Maria turned out a 
subject entitled “Blackton, the Evening 
World Cartoonist.” It was something of a 
success, and the close-up pictures of the 
charcoal sketches might with verity be 
called the ancestors of the modern animated 
cartoon of the screen. 


THE Vitascope was now appearing in a 
number of cities in the hands of the 
territorial buyers. Raff & Gammon were 
handling the films and machines under their 
deal with Edison. Percy Waters, a promi- 
nent executive of today, was employed in the 
New York office and out of the demand for 
new film subjects and the return of old films 
established what approximated for the period 
the film exchange of today. The films, how- 
ever, were sold outright to the exhibitors, 
and the old films purchased back at a price 
depending on their condition. When reno- 

vated they were offered for sale again at a 
price slightly below that for new prints. 
Something like five years had to pass before 
the rental system was evolved. 

Two enterprising men from Connellsville, 
Pa., bought the Vitascope rights for Indiana 
and California. They were Richard Paine 
and Robert Balsley. They gave the first 
motion picture screen exhibitions west of the 
Rocky Mountains. One of their first bookings 
included fourteen weeks at the west coast 
Orpheum theaters. Paine and Balsley in 
this run showed Los Angeles, where, lacking 
new films to give the enterprise continued 
interest, the show shut down. The machine 
stayed in Los Angeles and, as shall presently 
be told, went into service soon again to make 
more screen history. 

Among the earliest of the motion picture 
raids on Broadway drama was a fifty foot 
feature presenting “The May Irwin Kiss”. 
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Every Superfluous Hair 
You Have Is There 
With Your Full Permission 


Why famous Beauties are no 
longer troubled with the prob- 
lem of Superfluous Hair 


O longer need you suffer from the 

embarrassment of superfluous 
hair, nor are you obliged to resort to 
painful electricity for attacking the roots. 
The discovery of ZIP has solved — without 
question—the most serious and obstinate of 
personal problems. By simply applying ZIP 
and easily removing it, the roots are elim- 
inated as if by magic, and in this way the 
growth is destroyed. 


a 


Ordinary depilatories or shaving merely 
remove surface hair, leaving the roots to 
thrive, and often cause the hair to grow 
faster and coarser, but ZIP destroys hair in 
an entirely different way by gently lifting 
out the roots. 


Not only is ZIP guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely harmless, but it is fragrant, painless, 
quick, effective, easy to apply and leaves 
the skin soft and smooth. 


Ladies everywhere are discarding the old, 
ye gee methods and are now using ZIP. 

Avoid imitations. Be certain to get gen- 
uine and original ZIP. 


Which of the Three Types 
of Superfluous Hair Have You? 


Write for FREE BOOK, “‘Beauty’s Great- 
est Secret,’’ which explains each type. I 
shall also send a liberal sample of my Mas- 
sage and Cleansing Cream, guaranteed not 
to grow hair. When in New York step 
into. my Salon and let me give you a 
FREE Demonstration. 
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* GUARANTEED 
ITS OFF Because ITS OUT 


At All Good Stores or by Mail 
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Massage & Cleansing Cream 
Cannot ig aad hair 







growths . 60c 
a Gnnemass Antiseptic Talc 
iad" Remedy for ‘aeesve Delightfully fragrant. . 25¢ 
PERSPIRATION ™ 
Harmless. mollient Baim 
Cannot For the hands and face, 
Irritate. softens the skin. Excel- 
Contains lent for Sunburn and as a 
no base for powder . . . . 50c 
\ staining, 
artificial Lash-Life 
colors. Cleanses lashes and 
makes them long and 
a Pee ee 50c 


Just Mail This Today 





MADAME BERTHE 
Dept. 9-H, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me your FREE BOOK, 


“ Beauty's Greatest Sccret,” telling 
of the three types of Superfluous 
Hair; also a sample of your Mas- 


sage and Cleansing Cream, guaran- 
teed not to promote the growth of 
ir. 
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r. Lawton’s iameteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Will show reduction taking 
place in 11 days, or money 


Results come usually in 
refunded. three or four days, but if 
you do not see positive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period), return 
the Reducer at once, together with ‘the in- 
struction book that accompanied it, and 
your $5 will be refunded. Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 pounds in a very 
short time. The Reducer is not electrical; made 
of soft rubber, and weighs but a few ounces. 
Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds overweight, 
you can reduce any part you wish, quickly, safely 
and permanently, by using Reducer a few 
minutes, nizht and morning. By a gentle manip- 
ulation, the Reducer breaks down and disinte- 
grates fatty tissue which becomes waste matter 
and is carried out of the system through the 
organs of elimination; thereby the blood circula- 
tion is improved For years, Dr. Lawton’s Fat 
Reducer has been successfully sold and is used by 
thousands. It is ENDORSED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS, and its use requires no dieting, starving, 
medicines or exercise. Sold generally by drug- 
gists everywhere, or will be sent direct to your 
home, in plain wrapper, upon receipt of $5 plus 
20c to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all.) Send for your Fat Reducer today. 
Remember, tt ts guaranteed. Or if you prefer, 
send for free booklet. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th St. Dept. 78 New York 

















Why stay thin as a rail? You d-n't 
have to! And you don’t have to go 
through life with a chest that the tailor 
gives you; with arms of childish strength ; 
with legs you can hardly stand on. And 
what about that stomach that flinches 
every time you try a square meal? Are you 
a pill-feeder? 

Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid form — through pills, 
potions and other exploited piffie? 
You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well is to build up 
your body—all of it, through Nature's 
methods—not by pampering the stomach. 
It is not fate that is making you a failure; 
it's that poor emaciated body of yours; 
your half-sickness shows plain in your 
face, and the world loves healthy people. 
So be HEALTHY—STRONG—VITAI 
Don’t think too long; send a ten cent pieco 
(one dime) to cover mailing expenses of 

ay Wenn.on Tannese and my book ,“Pro- 
Conservation of Health,Strength 

and Mental Energy,’ written by the strong- 
est physical instructor in the world 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 927, Newark, N.J. (Founded 1895) 


BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE ‘*Solvent.’’ 


ay — Aga fits oy on 
‘SENT ON TRIAL 


'o introduce we will rrange to send 
on p Box ¢ *“Solven' aad fy —4~% your own 


| 
write and sav, ~ want to try PEDODYNE.”™ 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. A356 
186 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


“BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’’ UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 

























It was a scene from a current stage success 
containing what they called a spicy ‘episode i in 
those days before Al Woods came along to 
give the public what it enjoys most. The 
picture was a violent success of a sort. It 
certainly pointed to the power of the screen 
to give a dramatic accent far over and beyond 
the stage. This picture went out to Vita- 
scope customers. In Chicago it got the first 
press criticism of the screen and the first 
suggestion of censorship. 

Browsing in a second hand book shop a 
few weeks ago Randolph Bartlett, the author 
and screen editor, came upon a copy of “The 
Chap Book” dated June 15, 1896, published 
in Chicago, in which Herbert S. Stone, the 
editor, in his column of notes remarked: 

“One’s acerbities of temper are not 
pleasant things to emphasize, and genial- 
ity and indulgence are tempting. But 
the ever recurring outrages to decency 
and good taste which I see in books and 
on the stage force me constantly into 
the role of Jack the Giant Killer; in 
common phrase ‘I have my hammer 
out most of the time.’ 

“Now I want to smash the Vitascope. 
The name of the thing is in itself a horror, 
but that may pass. Its manifestations 
are worse. The Vitascope, be it known, 
is a sort of magic lantern which repro- 
duces movement. Whole scenes are 
enacted on the screen. LaLoie dances, 
elevated trains come and go, and the 
thing is mechanically ingenious, and a 
pretty toy for that great child, the public. 
Its managers are not satisfied with this, 
however, and they bravely set out to 
eclipse in vulgarity all previous theatrical 
attempts. 

“In a recent play called The Widow Fones 
you may remember a famous kiss which 
Miss May Irwin bestowed on a certain 
John C. Rice, and vice versa. Neither 
participant is physically attractive, and 
the spectacle of their prolonged pastur- 
ing on each other’s lips was hard to bear. 
When only life size it was pronounced 
beastly. But that was nothing to the 
present sight. Magnified to Gargantuan 
proportions and repeated three times over 
it is absolutely disgusting. All delicacy 
or remnant of charm seems gone from 
Miss Irwin, and the performance comes 
very near being indecent in its empha- 
sized vulgarity. 

“Such things call for police interference. 
Our cities from time to time have spasms 
of morality, when they arrest people for 
displaying lithographs of ballet-girls; yet 
they permit night after night a perform- 
ance which is infinitely more degrading. 
The immorality of living pictures and 
bronze statues is nothing to this. The 
Irwin kiss is no more than a lyric of the 
Stock Yards. While we tolerate such 
things, what avails all the talk of Amer- 
ican Puritanism and of the filthiness of 
imported English and French stage 
shows.” 

To prevent a confusion in the reader’s mind, 
it may be remarked that the phrase “living 
pictures” as used by Mr. Stone refers to 
staged tableau effects, not motion pictures. 

This explosive condemnation, brought on, 
one might admit, because of the crass obvious- 
ness of the purpose of the picture, is the more 
significant because it is not written at all in 
the usual manner of Mr. Stone. “He was,” 
says Mr. Bartlett, “simply a literary high- 
brow, and paid little attention to anything 
but esthetic matters.” Certainly Mr. Stone 
was riled by that kiss. 


T will be recailed that the first close-up was 
a sneeze by Fred Ott of the Edison staff, 
about which was built the first seedling of a 
screen comedy. And now comes the second 
close-up with a kiss, a long full grown vamp 
kiss and, presto! the censorship movement 
starts. 
There could hardly have been a clearer 
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demonstration of the power of the close-up, 
which remained practically an unutilized 
screen property for many years after. 

It is worth while here to pause and point 

out that the matter of the content of screen 
pictures was left quite casually to the whim 
of the camera men, a group of inventors, 
machinists and “ experts,” graduates of the 
peep show parlors. There was no recognition 
of the large editorial functions of picture 
production. The motion picture was a 
method of getting the money, and that only. 
No one expected it to last more than a few 
months as a novelty of the day. The ex- 
perience of years had to come to drive the 
picture makers to scek the services of the 
writers and dramatists, makers of ideas. 
The beginnings of the screen were as a parasite 
on ready made sensations and subjects. And 
in that period of primitive opportunism the 
motion picture committed its basic sins against 
taste and intelligence which survive in a degree 
today. Also these primitives awakened 
against the screen a prejudice which should 
have more fairly been expressed as a judgment 
against the makers of pictures rather than 
the medium. 
_ In England the casual attendance of an 
impresario’s wife at a scientific lecture was 
the tiny first link in a chain of development 
of the screen in the United Kingdom. It was 
the night of February 28 in this same eventful 
year of 1896 that Robert Paul appeared at 
the Royal Institution with his ‘Theatro- 
graph,” which projected animated pictures 
on a screen. This showing was in itself an 
important recognition by one of the world’s 
greatest scientific organizations. The motion 
picture got there a dignified attention and 
acceptance of a sort that it has never to this 
day received in the United States, the land 
of its birth. Paul was warmly congratulated 
by the eminent scientists in attendance at 
the showing. For the very reason that the 
motion picture had received no scientific 
recognition or standing in the United States, 
these English scientists knew nothing of the 
prior work of the Lathams, or of Armat. Nor it 
seems had they heard ‘of the also earlier 
achievement of the same result by Louis 
Lumiere in France. 


IN that audience at the Roval Institution 

was Lady Harris, the wife of Sir Augustus 
Harris, the famous British showman, who 
had acquired the Olympia. She gave the 
“Theatrograph” a keen discerning attention 
and reported enthusiastically to her husband. 

The next morning Paul received an invita- 
tion to breakfast with Sir Augustus. 

Harris surprised Paul by telling of a report 
of the same sort of a machine invented by 
Lumiere, probably with a shrewd purpose in 
the back of his crafty head. Then, having 
thus prepared the way, he asked Paul for a 
proposition for the showing of the “Theatro- 
graph” at the Olympia. 

Paul hesitated. He apparently had doubts 
about the value of the device for public 
entertainment. 

“T suppose it will not draw for more than 
a month, but what do you say to a sharing 
basis, 50 per cent, on the receipts,” Harris 
suggested. 

Paul agreed. The machine went on at the 
Olympia and proved such a_ pronounced 
success that the manager of the Alhambra, 
a vaudeville house, engaged Paul to install 
another machine for a fourteen-day run. 
That run extended to four years. 

Paul engaged with a feverish activity in 
the exhibition of pictures and the making of 
projection machines, which he sold to all 
comers at eighty pounds each. 

The motion picture caught on with a rush. 
The little workshop at 44 Haddon Garden 
ran night and day. Candy butchers, carnival 
men, green grocers, all manner of men rushed 
to the newly found quick money business, 
the living pictures. For weeks the Paul 
establishment was thronged by pressing pur- 
chasers. Lines formed to wait for machines. 
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Often young Cecil Hepworth, arriving in the 
mornings to deliver his electric lamps for the 
Paul machines, had to pick his way up the 
stairs through the waiting buyers who slept 
on the steps to be on hand for the delivery 
of their projectors. 

In England there were no hampering patent 
rights and no litigation in the way of early 
development. Paul did not seek and could 
not have sought rights of monopoly. The 
motion picture in England was any man’s 
game. 

Over across the channel in France Lumiere 
had by this time made a number of theatre 
showings in Paris. So from the three great 
world capitals, London, New York and Paris 
the motion picture was going out to conquer 
the world for the screen. 

We must now turn back about two years 
earlier to pick up the story of a man who 
came to be a major influence i in the early day 
development of the pictures in the Inited 
States. And probably the best introduction 
to this man comes in the words of the late 
Robert Grau, who used to tell with zest about 
a certain chat one day down at Tony Pastor’s 
bird cage of a theater in Fourteenth street. 
Grau and Pastor had been watching the variety 
bill at that house together. It was what was 
rated a strong bill that week, with Filson & 
Errol, Maggie Cline, Barry & Bannon and 
half a dozen others, all regulars. But the 
attendance was light and the audience in- 
different. 

“What’s the matter?” Grau turned from 
counting the house and looked at Pastor. 

‘Bob, the old time variety show is dead.’ 
Pastor spoke with a slow deliberation to a 
his words sink in. “It is ‘refined vaudeville 
now’. That fellow Fynes up the street 
running the Union Square for Keith is putting 
us all to sleep. He’s going to raise cain with 
the variety business in this country unless 
something stops him.” 

Now this man Fynes, J. Austin Fynes, 
had come to Broadway some twelve years 
before, leaving the night editor’s desk of the 
Boston Herald to join the staff of the Clipper, 
a dramatic weekly. Incidentally he became 
the dramatic critic of the Evening Sun—a 
position in which he was succeeded by Charles 
Dillingham, by the way. Fynes had been 
thinking of the variety show and its evils a 
long time. When B. F. Keith, the Boston 
“continuous variety” showman, came on with 
his opportunity Fynes seized it. It was a 
chance to demonstrate. 


ND now a part of that opportunity was 

the new motion picture. Since the 
variety shows of the day drew heavily on 
European acts for their performers it was 
natural that Fynes should choose to import 
the Lumiere machine and its pictures from 
France. There would be more novelty in 
them than in the native Vitascope products, 
he held. 

Keith’s foreign agent got into touch with 
the Lumieres and made an exclusive deal. 
It became rumored about up and down 
Broadway and Rich G. Hollaman of the Eden 
Musee, also alert for European novelties, 
learned of the Lumiere contract. Posthaste 
he sought out Fynes and argued him into 
allowing the Lumiere pictures to go also into 
the Eden Musee, on the contention that the 
Musee was not a theater but an educational 
museum. 

So it came that on the night of June 29, 
1896 both Keith’s in Union Square and the 
Eden Musee in 23rd street presented the same 
first program of motion pictures. The ad- 
vance notice in the New York Times of 
Sunday June 28, 1896, reads: 

One of the English equivalents of the 
vitascope, called the Lumiere cinemato- 
graphe, will be placed on exhibition at 
Keith’s Union Square theater tomorrow 
night. It is much better than its name, 


as was proved at a private view yesterday. 
It is said to be the first stereopticon 
kinetoscope exhibited. 


Its pictures are 
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clear and _ interesting. One represents 

the arrival of mail trains in a railway 

station, another the bathing pier at Nice 

at the height of the season. 

This was the coming of the first foreign | 
film to America. 

J. Austin Fynes was setting a pace in 
vaudeville. His introduction of the cine- 
matographe ordained for the motion picture a 
vaudeville career which continues today. 
For many years the vaudeville theater was 
the only important agency of film presenta- 
tion. 

So much for Broadway. The scene changes. 


OWN in Texas in the spring of ’96 a wander- 

ing cowpuncher rode in off the range to 
Dallas. He had alkali dust i in his eyebrows anda 
determination to quit “hoss wrangling” for 
something more immediately profitable. He 
was tall, gaunt and sinewy. He was tanned 
and tough and ready for anything from a 
social glass to a social duel. He could rope 
"em and tie ’em and brand ’em. He could 
ride anything on four feet without grabbing 
leather. That was Thomas L. Tally. 

Mr. Tally slapped the dust out of his hair 
pants and rode up and down the main stem 
of Dallas, giving the town a dry eye. He was 
looking for something or anything, enter- 
tainment, excitement or opportunity. 

A sign caught his eye. “Living Pictures— 
Kinetoscope Parlor.” 

Tally swung off, dropped the bridle reins 
over the mustang’s nose and walked in under 
that sign. He was prepared to be shown 
what this thing was. 

“Howdy, stranger!” Tally proceeded to 
get acquainted fast. The proprietor of the 
establishment had that chronic Texas com- 
plaint, the desire to be elsewhere all the time. 
They talked business, while the mustang 

waited in the street with his ears down. 

When Tally came out he was in the peep 
show motion picture business. He went to a 
hotel and took off his chaps and spurs. That 
was a big day for Tom Tally. That was the 
day he started on the road to a million or so 
and the founding of the First National Ex- 
hibitors’ Circuit, twenty years ahead. 

In Augus: of ‘that same 1896 a sign at 311 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, announced 
that T. L. Tally had opened there a “‘ Phono- 
graph and Vitascope. Parlor” where one might 
hear the latest song hits from New York 
and see living pictures. Motion pictures 
were served in three varieties. The peep 
show kinetoscope pictures, the American 
Mutoscope, the Casler peep show machine, 
and on the screen as presented by the vita- 
scope. Tally had chanced to come into 
possession of the machine which had been 
doing duty at the Los Angeles Orpheum. 

Mr. Tally found that his patrons down in 
Spring Street were wary about going into a 
darkened room to see pictures on the screen. 
To meet this condition he fitted up a partition 
with holes in it, facing the projection room 
screen, so that patrons might peer in at the 
screen while standing in the comfortable 
security of the well lighted phonograph parlor. 
A real sport could put the phonograph tubes 
to his ears and look at the pictures at the same 
time. Three peep holes were at chair level 
for seated spectators, and four somewhat 
higher for standees—standing room only 
after three admissions, total capacity seven. 
The price per peep hole was fifteen cents. 

The Tally showing was typical of the 


motion picture business of the west in that | 


period. 

In this chapter we have seen the decline 
of the pioneer screen promoter from a tran- 
sient success to the drab tedium of the book 
agent in the closing chapters of an eventful 
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life. In the next by curious contrast will 
come the opening phases of the story of a 
young man whose book agent days sent him 
into a remarkable career in the world of the 
motion picture, with adventures all the way 
from Detroit to Delhi. 


(To be continued) 
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Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 

in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 

by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 

RUBBER GARMENTS 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Anklets 


for Reducing and 
Shaping the Ankles, 
$7.00 per pair. 


Extra High, $9.00 ~~ 


Send ankle measurement when ordering. 


Send for illustrated Booklet 
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Parlors Revealed 
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Earn $40 to $75 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
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diploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 





AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 





AGENTS—$5 TO $15 DAILY—INTRODUCING NEW 
style guaranteed hosiery—latest modes and shades— 
nude, camel, silver, ete. Big Profits. Repeat orders 
bring you regular income. You write orders—we deliver 
and collect. Experience unnecessary. Outfits contain 
all colors and grades including silks. Mac-O-Chee 
Mills Co., Desk 1008, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
Extracts, l’erfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 
sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 205, St. Louis. 





LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS; SELL 


WANTED—WOMEN. BECOME DRESS DESIGN- 
ers. $35 week. Learn while earning. Sample lesson 
ee. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-507, Rochester, New 





LADIES—EARN MONEY THROUGH CONTROL OF 
Dr. Blair’s Famous Toilet Articles. Big, permanent 
business can be built up in short time. Remarkable 
sample line and selling plan. Particulars on request. 
Blair Laboratories, Dept. H-9, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN—WOMEN 
over 17. Steady work. Life jobs. $95 to $192 month. 
Paid vacation. List positions free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F-136, Rochester, N. Y. 


AT ONCE—LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMONSTRATE 
and sell dealers; $40 to $75 per week; railway fare 
paid, Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 
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advertised brand men’s shirts direct to wearer. No | opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
capital or experience required. Free samples. Madi- | Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway. 
son Mills, 505 Broadway, New York. New York, 
niG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY OWNER WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
buys gold initials for his auto, You charge $1.50; your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
particulars an! free samples. American Monogram pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Co., Dept. 169, Kast Orange, N. J. 
- . - : inWOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN MILLINERY  DESIGN- 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING ing at home. 125 month. ascinating. Sample les- 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, son free. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-805, Rochester, 
operating our “‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ New York. 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free. PATENTS 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINES, 
equipments for Homes, Schools, Churches and Theatres. 
Dept. P, Monarch Theatre Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 











used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- 
log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Bidg., Chicago. 

MANUSCRIPTS—TYPING, ETC, 
PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 10c PAGE. 
Seven years’ experience. Marjorie Jones, 1872 Ansel 


Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, CORRECTED, RE- 
vised. Specialty of Scenarios. Markets suggested. 
Typing, fifty cents each thousand words including car- 











Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
POEMS-VERSES 
$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 


best third verse for our song ‘“‘Empty Arms’’ you will 
receive $500.00. Send your name and we shall sen! 








you free the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corporation, 245 West 47th St., Dept. 669-L, 
New York. 
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AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
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Digest, 611 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 














bon copy. Prompt, efficient service. Send yours today. PICTURES AND. POSTCARDS 
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Mme. Briand Cigarettes 


The Ladies’ Famous Smoke 
Carton of fifty $1.50 


Cigarette Holders, Sterling Silver 
Mounted, $3.00 and $5.00 
Shipped by mail. Remit by money order or stamps. 


THE BRIAND PRODUCTS Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We will not give yougay grand rize if you 

answer this ad. Nor will we claim 
e you rich in a week. 










of sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 
The W. L. Evans School of 

850 Leader Bidg., Ch 















By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
dult beginners taught by mail. No teacher uired 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. arn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
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Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do. 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 

trators earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make orig- 
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evidence of what you can accompli: 
ase state age. 

THE LANDON SCHOOL 

507 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 
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A Hollywood Girl 


(Continued from page 48) 


"= 

“But you should see my new dress. It’s 
—chiffon, orchid and blue chiffon!” She 
cocked her head preeningly. 

“Um!” 

“But you never can tell,” she wilted. “It 


may not get over.” 

I suggested that if it didn’t it might be cur 
and edited. _That always helps an evening 
gown—especially the cutting. 

Suddenly she became very solemn. She in- 
formed me that there were two sides to her 
nature; that she was, in fact, a sort of Miss 
Jekyll-Hyde. I was extremely awed by this 
revelation. As proof of this dual character she 
pointed to her eyes. One of them, she pointed 
out, was gray while the other was brown. She 
turned toward the light so I might notice the 
difference. 

“Yes,” I muttered. “That one’s gray!” 

“No! that’s the brown one,” she protested. 

We finally decided, for the sake of her dual 
nature, that I was color blind. 

“Oh, it’s no use,” she moaned. “I can’t do 
it—I can’t be mysterious like other girls are in 
their interviews. I never did have any con- 
fidence in myself. Mother always is having to 
bolster me up. Oh, honestly,” she turned her 
eyes upon me, “I’m not at all like I should be. 
I’m not what you call militant. No, really I’m 
not. The least little thing hurts me dread- 
fully. If I ever marry, he'll have to be very, 
very understanding—and kind.” 

By the time we had reached Hollywood she 
had regained her composure and was facing life 
quite stoically. She even giggled now and then 
in contemplation of the party she was to attend 
that evening. Bessie Love was going with her. 
Bessie Love was her best friend, the best and 
most real of all the girls who started in pictures 
together. 

“T think maybe that’s why she hasn’t been 
luckier,” Colleen opined. “She can’t pose. 
She’s like me—just a Hollywood girl.” 

A Hollywood Girl! 





Why They Get Fabulous 


Salaries 


(Continued from page 48) 

Mabel Normand’s salary with Goldwyn is 
said to have ranged from $2,500 a week to 
$4,500 a week during the three years she was 
with that company. Mack Sennett recently 
won her back to his establishment at a salary 
which is reputed to be $8,000 a week during 
actual working time. This is probably the 
highest weekly salary being paid to any star. 

Anita Stewart was receiving a salary of 
$4,500 a week up to the expiration of her con- 
tract with Louis B. Mayer a few months ago. 

Viola Dana, the queen and ace of the Metro 
pack, has been exchanging her services for 
$2,250 per seven days. 

Thomas Meighan has a contract with Lasky 
which provides for a pretty raise every six 
months ora year. He is receiving, or will soon 
receive, $2,500 each Saturday night. 

Antonio Moreno signed a contract with Vita- 
graph some time ago which has advanced him 
to the $2,000-a-week class. 

Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin, Alla Nazimova, and Charles Ray now 
operate as independent producers. Being 
independent producers means that they roll 
their own. That is, they manufacture and can 
the celluloid friezes in which they appear as 
central figures. They are also their own dis- 
tributors through the United Artists organiza- 
tion. This corresponds to the wholesale 
branch of any other mercantile business. Thus 
these artists sell directly to their theater 
manager, and make all the money their pictures 
can earn above the costs. 

The earning power of Mary Pickford is 
easily a half a million a year and that of her 














husband, Mr. Fairbanks, about the same. 
Chaplin has been selling his pictures to the 
First National organization, which paid him 
$500,000 for “The Kid” and $200,000 for each 
of his two-reelers. His profit, then, is the 
difference between the actual cost of making 
the pictures and the amount paid him by the 
distributing company. He will soon complete 
this contract and become an active contributor 
to the United Artists’ circuit. 


N the heyday of business, Nazimova re- 
ceived $10,000 a week and various personal 
expenses from the Metro company. She is 
now an “independent,” gambling on her own 
ability to make and sell boxoffice attractions. 
Harold Lloyd recently signed a contract with 
Pathe whereby he will turn over to that dis- 
tributing organization five pictures during the 
ensuing twelve months. In return he will 
receive one million and a quarter—in gold, not 
rubles. Thus he will clear for himself some- 
thing between a quarter of a million and a half 
million in one year. ; 

Now and then a producer will go wrong in 
his estimation of a star’s potential value, but 
he usually makes it up on another star. 

Mary Miles Minter, for instance, was signed 
by the Paramount organization a few years 
ago at a contract which, at its close, called for 
$7,500. Luck, as well as business sagacity,, 
was on Miss Minter’s side at the time the 
contract was made. She came forward just 
as Mary Pickford was leaving the Paramount- 
Artcraft combine and the officials were in 
desperate search for some one who might take 
her place. 

Miss Minter was young, pretty, and pos- 
sessed of Pickfordian curls. Physically she 
answered the specifications. But for some 
reason she failed to make a profitable appeal to 
the public. It is generally conceded in the 
industry that the company employing her has 
stood a brave loss. ° 

On the other hand, the same company signed 
Bebe Daniels when she was known only as a 
foil for Harold Lloyd in his comedies. She 
was not famous, nor was she regarded as a 
particularly rich prospect; hence she was 
secured at a very low figure. Today we learn 
that Miss Daniels has not only been leading all 
the Realart stars but has been selling better 
than all of them combined. 

On what basis, then, may one determine the 
potential value of a star as a boxoffice attrac- 
tion? Surely it is not acting ability. If such 
were the gauge; Theodore Roberts, Mary 
Alden, Raymond Hatton and other expert 
minds would be receiving greater remuneration 
than most of those we have listed. But we 
know that they do not. Even Lillian Gish, 
whom most critics declare the finest actress of 
the day, has never been classified with the 
millionaire gentry. 

No, it is not acting ability which brings the 
line to the boxoffice. : 

We do not reward a star for what she can 
do but for what she is—plus what we think 
she is. 

We are an idolatrous nation. 

We idolized Georges Carpentier, the fighting 
Apollo from France, not because we esteemed 
him a better fighter than Jack Dempsey, but 
because we were enamored of his personality. 
Resurrecting the words of an old song, the 
ladies chanted of—his hair, his eyes, his lips, 
his smile. In addition, he appears to have the 
manly attributes which we require of a he-idol. 
He is a world-war hero, a husband and a 
father, an athlete with the graces of a gentle- 
man. We howled for him; the ladies prayed 
for him; and some went so far as to bet on 
him, sentiment deluding judgment. All this 
because we admired him as a man, not as a 
fighter. 

That was typically American. 

Carpentier has the thing we call “ boxoffice 
attraction.” It was he, not Dempsey, that 


filled the Jersey acres with a hundred thousand 
strong. And in that throng there were almost 
as many birds of paradise as there were 
derbies. 
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Every now and then we declare that the day 
of the matinee idol is over. As evidence we 
point to the fall of Francis Xavier Bushman, 
Crane Wilbur, and Earle Williams. They, we 
said, were matinee idols. But what of the 
sturdy Thomas Meighan who comes striding 
after them? You say he is an entirely differ- 
ent type. True, but he’s an idol none the less; 
the public has simply elected a different type. 
That’s all. 

Never in the history of the screen has the 
public fallen so suddenly prostrate before an 
idol as it has before Rodolph Valentino. 
On a pilgrimage from coast to coast, I found 
the worshippers in awed and ecstatic atti- 
tudes. You would have thought the pope 
had just passed by. They chanted ferv- 
ently, not of his histrionic skill, but of his 
hair, his eyes, his lips, his smile. One votary 
spoke of his sturdy throat and another went so 
far as to admire his classic limbs as revealed 
in “The Sheik.” He is to schoolgirls and 
virginal spinsters, alike, the personification of 
torrid romance. “Ah,” sighs the elderly 
maid, “to be swept off one’s feet, despite one’s 
good morals, by such a Sheik!” 

Rodolph, a sensible fellow, who has endured 
vicissitudes that would make even the pilgrim 
fathers shudder, suddenly finds himself canon- 
ized, a starry halo about his head and a 
contract in his hand. Each Saturday at 
evensong the caliph of the Lasky exchequer 
humbly presents him with $1,200, I’m in- 
formed. And next year it is to be $2,500, and 
the third year $3,000. I may err by a few 
paltry hundred, but such are the approximate 
figures. 

Needless to say, devotees of star-worship 
are mostly women. As in church attendance, 
so in movie devotions, the zealots are pre- 
ponderately feminine. You seldom hear a man 
express regard for a star. When he does it is 
usually a sportive enthusiasm for Chaplin or 
Fairbanks or Charlie Ray. Chaplin strikes 
the universal chord of humor—and pathos, 
too. He is one star who is adored for being, 
not himself, but an artist. Fairbanks appeals 
to the swashbuckling, get-there, do-or-die 
spirit that is our national pride. He comes 
close to being the American Ideal; a movie 
adaptation of Theodore Roosevelt. It was 
not what Roosevelt did that made him 
popular with the crowd but what he was as a 
personality. And so with Doug. Charlie Ray 
has the ability of turning back the hands of 
time and momentarily reluming the tragio- 
comedy of our youth. As Chaplin reveals the 
Universal Comedy of Man, so Ray reveals the 
Youth of Man, particularly the Youth of 
America. 


ROM the beginning of history Man has 

shown an instinct for idol-worship. In 
the beginning he worshipped idols of wood and 
clay; today he finds a good substitute in the 
movie stars. In times of old when he found 
his idol out,—realized that it was not super- 
human but a thing of earth,—he destroyed it 
with a fearful vengeance; today when he dis- 
covers a human blemish in a golden calf of the 
silver-screen he straightway o’ertopples the 
deity, his hate flaming as high as his love 
previously did. 

A pretty favorite of the studio hot-houses 
can be blighted in a single night by one 
breath of scandal. It may be rumor without 
foundation, but the fan, with the same icon- 
oclastic impulse that prompted his ancestors to 
bust their idol in the ruby eye, demands that 
the star be forever dimmed. 

Film celebrities may complain of injustice 
and intolerance, they may argue that their 
private lives are their own to do with as they 
please, but here they err! They have been 
created gods and goddesses, with their own 
permission. They have accepted the position 
in the spotlight and courted the publicity which 
later, like a boomerang, may return to slay 
them. They have taken tithes and tributes of de- 
ities, sold themselves into a bondage of public 
worship. And they must live accordingly. The 
public demands not their art but themselves. 
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Ethel Clayton, Photoplay Star, one of the famous 
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Adds Wonderful Charm, Beauty 


and Expression to Any Face 
More than all else, well defined eyebrows and luxuriant lashes 
treate the beauty and expression of your face, The slight 
Jarkening, the accentuation of line and shadow, is the secret. 
instantly and unfailingly the eyes appear larger, m 









Jeeper and more brilliant. ‘“‘MAYBE 
makes scant eyebrows and lashes appe 


naturally dark, long andluxurious. » afte? 

Used regularly by beautiful girls 4 

and womeneverywhere.Unlikeother 
solutely greaselcss, 


preparations, 
will not spread or smear on the face. 
Perfectly harmless. Each dainty box con- 
tains mirror and brush for applying. Two 
shades. Grown for Blondes, ke for Rrunettes. 
75c AT YOUR DEALER’s or direct from us. 
ce only genuine ‘‘MAYBELLINE’’ and 
your satisfaction is assured. 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-52 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
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Free Book of 


DIAMOND 
BARGAINS 


Send for the most complete catalog of 
Diamonds and Jewelry ever published 
showing exquisite gifts of every de- 
scription—every article a rare bargain 
Anything you 
select will be 
sent for FREE 
examination 
and approval. If 
satisfied, pay 
only 1/5 pur- 
chase price—bal- 
ance in ten 
months. Send 
TODAY for cat- 
alog No. 422-N. 








SWEET Engagement 
Ring set with perfectly 
cut, dlueewhite Diamond. 
Price $45 
Terms: $9 Down— 
$3.60 a Month 
Solitaires from $25 
to $1000 
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THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


:W-SWEET INC. 





1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“Don’t Shout” 


“*T hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
“How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. one 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials: 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S. 15th St. Phila. 
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From Gray Hair - and middle-aged 
appearance to the attractiveness of 
youth in 15 minutes. 


Inecto Rapid is the discovery of Dr. Emile, Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, and differs from all other hair color- 
ings because it repigmentizes the hair shaft instead of 
only coating the surface. 


It is specifically uaranteed to color gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its original shade in fifteen minutes. 
The color is absolutely permanent and so natural it 
cannot be detected from nature even under a micro- 
scope. It cannot injure the hair or interfere with 
growth and is not affected by sunshine, salt water, 
shampooing, perspiration, Turkish Baths, and does not 
prevent permanent waving. 

97% of the best European hairdressers use it 
as the finest American parlors. 

Thousands of women apply it in the privacy of their 
own homes. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write for particulars with proof and our “Beauty 
Analysis Chart”’ Form A-6. 


INECTO, Inc. 


Laboratories and Demonstration Salon 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ON’T miss a 

single item in 
the Plays and Play- 
ers Department. It 
contains the most 
complete, reliable 
and livest news 
about film folks 
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time writing show cards. Quickly and 
onli te learned by our new, simple fy all 
o canvassing or solici we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at ome 1 no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week 
Full particulars and Booklet free 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 














pata Snot IS MISERY 


1 know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearin ag cee stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. poy to put fa. 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts. In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my ‘sworn 
statement how I recovered my hearing. 


O,. LEONARD 
New York City 





Suite 223, 70 Sth pm 
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When In Rome Do As The Caesars Did 


(Continued from page 76) 


no English and my Italian is comparable only 
to an organ-grinder’s English. 

For all the divinity of his roles Nerio has a 
lithesome, worldly air, somewhat reminiscent 
of the restless Joseph Schildkraut. He was 
never quiet. When he was not acting before 
the camera he was rolling feverishly on the 
grass, bounding up to kiss the hand of some 
lady, tossing back his acanthine locks, arguing 
violently with a colleague, flirting boldly with 
a beautiful little girl who had the face of an 
angel but not, I fear, the temperament. 

The Goliath of the picture is a huge impor- 
tation from Cairo, discovered by director 
Edwards while filming the first scenes of ““The 
Shepherd King” in Egypt and the holy lands. 

it Mr. Carlos’ appreciation of the Italians 
had somewhat weakened in the fray, Mr. 
Edward’s enthusiasm more than restored a 
balance. He was tompletely enamored by the 
charm, the friendliness and the fetching 
courtesy of these sunny people. As proof he 
pointed to his cast, entirely Italian save for 
Violet Mersereau. But he could not speak 
with the same unbounded zeal of Jericho and 
Jerusalem, where some of the most spectacular 
scenes of “The Shepherd King” were staged. 

In Jerusalem there exists three religious- 
political factions: the Christians, the Jews and 
the Moslems. They seem to have only one 
biblical belief in common and that is “‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 

When it came to drafting “extras” the 
director was stumped. If he engaged all of 
one party the other two factions might make 
an onslaught. If he drew equally from all 
three there certainly would be civil war. 
Finally Mr. Carlos hit upon a coup d’etat. 
He went to the commander of the British 
troops stationed there and offered to donate 
to the mess fund an amount double that which 
he would pay native “extras” providing the 
English soldiers would make-up and act as 
Arabs. The officer consented, and the soldiers 
donned the costumes, marchéd to “location” 
and did a noble day’s “extra” work. The 
haleyon was of short duration, however, for 
the next day the native donkey drivers, who 
were a necessary evil to the operations, got 
out their razors and fell to carving frescoes 
on one another. The English officer seeing 
riot in the air, and powerless to interfere with 
a native merry-merry, was compelled to with- 
draw his histrionic forces. And the bold 
filmers had to evacuate Jerusalem, return to 
Rome and there in a calmer atmosphere 
duplicate the walls of the holy city. 


WAGER that William Fox when perusing 

the expense accounts sent back from over- 
seas wonders why he has to build so many ruins 
in Europe, which is supposed to be the home of 
them. The foregoing will explain somewhat. 
Anyhow, consolation is supplied him in the 
low cost of construction. Saul’s temple would 
have been an impractical expenditure in 
Hollywood. Even in.Italy, where labor is 
comparatively cheap, it would have been a 
tremendous expense had the construction been 
of wood. The Italian method of building 
“sets” is ingenious and economical. Saul’s 
temple is but a skeleton of wood overlaid with 
cameracana, woven cane, which, covered with 
cement and painted, presents the appearance 


of solid stone. Although but a thing of straw 
it was sturdy enough to withstand some high 
winds that blew down several diffusers. The 
elaborate sculptural works, represented in bas- 
reliefs, winged lions and Assyrian pillars, were 
also cheaper and much finer than could be had 
in the United States, for Italian workmen are 
natural artists in clay. 

It is unquestionably cheaper to produce a 
big spectacle abroad with “extras” at fifty 
cents, stars for fifty dollars and “‘sets” at half- 
price than in either Hollywood or New York. 
The real monetary profit, however, is not 
gained so much in reducing the cost of the 
production as in increasing the earning power 
of the picture. The scenery and atmosphere 
of America has been pretty well riddled by the 
cameras whereas that of Europe still offers 
novelty and fresh beauties. 

“The Shepherd King” and “Nero” are far 
from being cheap productions, but I doubt if 
either cost as much as “The Queen of Sheba,” 
which cannot make claim to half the spectacu- 
lar grandeur. In “Nero,” for instance, there 
is the scene depicting the burning of Rome for 
which a veritable city was built on a hill near 
present-day Rome. For “The Shepherd 
King” the entire company was transported to 
Egypt and the hcly lands along with four 
freight cars of material. In one scene with 
the Sphinx and Pyramids for background there 
were utilized some five hundred camels, two 
hundred and fifty tents, two hundred and forty 
donkeys and about fifteen hundred Bedouin 
riders. 


IN addition to these expenditures there were 
such trifles as thirty lions to hire and cart 
across Europe. For the big scene in “Nero” 
in which the Christians are offered as entree 
to wild beasts, the three lion actors of ““Theo- 
dora” were engaged. After the scene had 
been shown in the projection room Director 
Edwards decided the effect was not sufficiently 
thrilling. There were more Christians than 
three small lions could digest. Rather than 
skimp on the menu Mr. Carlos telegraphed 
all over the continent for more lions. He 
finally located some hungry ones in Germany, 
but the trainer said he couldn’t bring his 
dainties to Italy. The Christians would have 
to come to Germany if they wanted to be 
eaten. So Mr. Edwards packed up a carload 
of Italian martyrs and took them up the 
Rhine to be devoured. 

When “The Shepherd King” was being 
filmed, following the completion of “Nero,” 
it was decided to use some lions again. This 
time Mr. Carlos wired the German trainer to 
bring them into Italy as only a few were 
needed. The trainer agreed. But when he 
arrived at the Italian border the passport 
officials refused admittance, stating that a 
special permit must be obtained in Rome. 
The officials in Rome said they didn’t know 
what kind of permit to issue. So the trainer 
and his three lions had to sit on the border— 
and they were still sitting there when I left 
Italy.. Perhaps the purpose of Mr. Fox’s 
hurried trip abroad was to drag them over the 
line. I only hope that inasmuch as he has so 
nobly done a Caesar’s task he won’t suffer a 
Caesar’s fate. But those three little Hun lions 
are going to be devilishly hungry! 


Crimeless Hollywood 


ERE is less crime in Hollywood than in 

any other police division of the city of 

Los Angeles, and less than in any town of 

corresponding population in Southern Cali- 

fornia, according to the annual report of the 
Hollywood police division. 

Ninety percent of the arrests in Hollywood 


in the past year were for minor traffic violations 
and five percent were for speeding. The 
percentage of felonies is astonishingly small. 
Only two deaths by violence have taken place 
in Hollywood since the town was founded, one 
this year being the killing of a burglar by a 
man whose house he broke into. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 108) 


CATHERINE.—So you just can’t think about 
anything else but “ Blood and Sand” and when 
you'll see it. My, my—what a lot of interests 
you must have. I admit “Blood and Sand” 
will be worth seeing, with Rodolpho, who is, 
by the way, five feet eleven inches tall—and 
Lila Lee as the wife, and Nita Naldi as Dona 
Sol, participating; but I wouldn’t let the 
thought of it upset my whole life. Betty 
Compson is twenty-four. Agnes Ayres is five 
feet four and a half. 


F. K. M., Garnen_ Iste.—No, I never 
guessed that E ugene O’Brien was your favorite 
actor, and Barthelmess your second choice, 
but I am very glad to hear it, and will make a 
note of it. Dick has made for First National- 
Inspiration Pictures “Tol’able David,” ‘‘The 
Seventh Day,” “Sonny” and “The Bond 
Boy.” There are four Moore brothers: Tom, 
Matt, Owen and Joe. 


Rutu A., Cuicaco.—Claire Windsor and 
Louis Calhern were co-featured in the Lois 
Weber productions. The woman director 
isn’t making any more pictures right now. 
“The Blot” was one of the Weber-Windsor- 
Calhern films. “The Lost Romance” featured 
Conrad Nagel, Jack Holt, and Lois Wilson 
who is, I think, one of the most charming girls 
on the screen. I’m for Lois. 


Autce S., GLENSIDE, Pa.—You want to see 
more pictures of Valentino in PHotroptay? 
Unless we turn over the entire magazine to 
him, or get out a special edition, I don’t think 
you will. How did you like the cover of him? 
Winifred Hudnut married him in Mexicali, 
Mexico; but they will have to be remarried in 
nine months before Miss Hudnut will actually 
be Mrs. Valentino. You have probably read 
all about it by now. Cal York, who keeps up 
on marriages, tells you the details in Plays and 
Players. There’s quite a rivalry between Mr. 
York and me. He contends he knows more of 
the players personally than I do. At the last 
count he knew 567, while I knew 555. But I 
have more autographed pictures than he has. 


R. T., Patmetto, Ftoripa.—Sometimes it is 
hard for me to realize that you aren’t kidding 
me. You asked me once who took the leading 
part in “The Four Horsemen,” and now you 

want to know who played opposite Barthel- 
mess in “Way Down East.” Anna Moore was 


Miss Lillian Gish. 


Daisy, Nasnua, New Haven.—Thank you, 
Daisy, very much. I was in a terrible temper 
today but you have soothed me. I lost my 
stenographer and my little electric fan. The 
one I prized so highly flew into a rage and 
landed in the ink-well. I mean the fan. This 
was most upsetting, to say the least. You see, 
my stenographer got married. I knew it would 
happen sooner or later, but you know how it is. 
Her particular shade of henna hair is hard to 
duplicate. I think I'll just hire any stenog- 
rapher and buy her a titian wig. What do 
you think? I won’t take any drastic step 
until I hear from you. Richard Neil last 
appeared in “The Dead Line,” a Fox film. I 
understand he is now writing scenarios. 


Atsert V. M.—I am sorry to have taken 
so long to answer yours, but I have been so 
busy—I think I told someone else that my 
stenographer just got married? Well, I gave 
her away, of course, and since then I have been 
interviewing hundreds of applicants daily. 
The girls have heard what an easy job it is— 
you see I do all the work; I am so tender 
hearted I can’t bear to ask my stenographer to 
open letters and look up things in the files and 
type the answers. Once in a while I send her 
out to buy stamps—that is, I did until she 
positively refused to stay if she had to be 


bothered with that sort of thing. She didn’t 
stay anyway. The job consists chiefly of 
freezing unfortunate visitors with a look and 
eating Eskimo pies. Since “Eantomas,” Edna 
Murphy has appeared in “The Northwind’s 
Malice,” “Over the Hill,” and “Extra, Extra.” 
Just now you can see her in “The Ordeal,” 
with Agnes Ayres. “The Son of Tarzan” was 
photographed in California. 


Master R, Lana, New York Ciry.—Very 
intelligent letter. You say Mae Murray’s 


stories have not been worthy of her talents. I 


agree with you. Such things as “Fascination” 
do not do her justice, but they seem to be 
popular, so there you are. And there is Mae, 
adding to her fame and fortune; and here I 
am, answering countless questions about her. 
She and her husband, Bob Leonard, live in 
Manhattan in the winter time and in Great 
Neck, Long Island, in the summer. They have 
no children. Both made films for Universal 
years ago, but these are now being reissued, so 
that’s how come. 


Marjorie, West Virointa.—Awfully sweet 
of you to write to me on a sunshiny day, good 
for golf. I suspect that most of the letters I 
receive are indited on dreary days when there 
are no calls from the great outdoors. You're 
a docile child, Marjorie; and your writing is 

easy to read. So you saw Montague Love in 

vaudeville as Fagin and as Sidney Carton, and 
liked him. He’s a good actor. You can see 
him on the screen in “The Beauty Shop.” 


V. L. W.—Theodore Roberts has been on 
the stage or screen ever since he was a boy. 
Theodore is a splendid actor. He does a fine 
bit of work in “Our Leading Citizen.” There 
is a Mrs. Roberts; they are happily married. 
Address him at the Lasky studios. Also 
Valentino, Sills, and Holt. The Bebe Daniels- 
Jack Holt co-starring combination is not a 
permanent one, but I believe they are doing 
another picture together. 


Emity C., Inpranapo.is, Inp.—You are a 
spoiled child, and I would give you a verbal 
spanking if I thought it would do you any 
good. As itis, I’m pretty busy, and can’t stop. 
Monte Blue is married, but Eugene O’Brien is 
a bachelor. It is rumored O’Brien is to play 
opposite Norma Talmadge again. He went 
abroad for a short vacation upon the comple- 
tion of his Selznick contract. 


E. H., Snow Hitt, Marytanp.—It is like 
life, our brief correspondence. After trying 
for a long time to pluck up sufficient courage 
to write to me, you ask me for the cast of a 
picture called “Undefeated.” I, overjoyed, at 
the opportunity of serving you, no matter how 
humbly, rush to my records to find the cast of 
a picture called “Undefeated.” And what do 
I find? Unlike the picture, I find—defeat; for 
I have no information of any film of this title. 
And now—now I suppose ét is goodbye? 


Kanpy.—Dalton is Dorothy’s real name. 
She has greyish eyes and brown hair, weighs 
one hundred and twenty-seven, and is three 
inches over five feet tall. You say you have 
never had the slightest desire to go on the 
stage or screen. Congratulations. 


C. L., Watertown, N. Y.—I assure you I 
don’t feel as cheerful when I’m writing my 
answers as they sometimes sound. Bert 
Lytell is his name, and it’s his real one, because 
he is of the family of Lytells, who have been 
actors for generations. He was born in New 
York. Harron is the family name. Robert’s 
brother, John, is appearing successfully in 
pictures made in California. He was in 
Neilan’s “ Penrod.” 
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All the Beauty 
and Charm of 


OBBED HAIR 
is Yours 

- Without Cutting 

\ Your Own Hair 

WB lashion Decrees 


ee Doseeo Hair 


aed Bob 


Ce 
Patented 


—gives you the beautiful desired effect of Bobbed Hair 
without cutting off your own precious hair or ruining it by 
curling or burning. If your hair is already cut and you 
wantit to grow without any unpleasant annoyance, wear 
a National Bob. Blends perfectly with your own hair. 
Positively cannot be detected. Just a moment—on and off. 


HOW TO ORDER | Artificial a 


Simply send strand of hair with $10.00. leve-Lashes 

“Bob’’ willbe shipped at once 
send strand of hair alone and teed 
postman. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send for 
FREE catalogue. 


National Hair Nets 


Ask your dealer or send 65 cents 
for Boudoir Box of 6 Guaranteed perfect, 
extra size, Real Human hair! State color and 
style (cap or fringe). 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS COMPANY 
Dept. 78 386 Sixth Avenue, New York 


SHAPELY 
ANKLES 


Nature’s properly developed 
calves; slim, attractive ankles, can 
be yours by using 


Helle Jambe 


according to my specific instructions 
for your particular case. 
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* Send for FREE consultation chart and tell 
me your troubles. Are your legs crooked and 
unshapely? Your calves and ankles cordy, 
thin and spindly, or heavy, thick and ugly? 
Your feet painful, unsightly and too big? 


ARNOLD BAYARD, Ph. B. 


Specializing exclusively on the lower limbs 


295-297 Lafayette Street, New York er 
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Cluster Ring with 7 Blue- 
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yours. No Red Tape. No Risk. 
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A MOTION PICTURE DICTIONARY 


Compiled and Edited by 


Willard Huntington Wright 


ALO, ». That which, de- 

spite its invisibility, sur- 
rounds the head of every 
heroine. 


HANDKERCHIEF, ». A_,~ 
cloth used by gentlemen for 
mopping the brow. 


HORSE, n. A do- £'}_ 
mestic animal char- £ > “tue 


acterized by its 
apparentimmunity 
to diabetes, since it 
is constantly being 
plied with sugar by ng ee. 
tender-hearted young ladies, without detri- 
ment to its health. 


DENTICAL, adj. Genetic designation 
for motion-picture plots. 


IMPROPER, adj. Any display of affec- 
tion, however slight, on the part of either 
the leading lady or the leading man, until 
the latter has formally proposed marriage 
and been accepted. 


INCENSE, ». An aromatic taper burned 
in the boudoirs of ladies of questionable 
reputation. 


INFANCY, That period of growth in 
which the motion pictures are supposed to 
be, and which therefore is advanced as an 
excuse for all the errors and shortcomings 
of directors and producers who are not in 
their infancy. 


INFORMAL, adj. The manner in which 
the guests disport themselves at formal 
affairs. 


INTERVIEW, x. A collection of in- 
nocuous opinions and harmless beliefs 
which a press-agent deems advisable for a 
star to hold. 


INVALID, ». The young brother of an 
indigent but pure young lady who is the 
sole support of her family. 


AMB, n. The panel of a 

door, made of papier- 
mache or other fragile material, 
which will instantly collapse 
under a blow of the fist. 


JEWELRY, x. A priceless 
collection of famous gems kept 
in the drawer of a dressing-table next to the 
French windows. 


JOE-MILLER, ». The leading character 


in the majority ‘of motion picture comedies. 


JUROR, x». An old man with white 
whiskers who constantly dabs his eyes with 
a bandana while listening to the sad story 
of the wrongly-accused defendant. 


ICK, v.¢. To place the foot vigorously 
against the seat of another's pant- 
aloons; practiced extensively as a source of 
merriment in screen comedies. 7. That 
which the civilized patron feels like register- 
ing at the box-office after witnessing one of 
these comedies. 


KISS, ». A chaste buss, definitely limited 
as to length, which always indicates the 
forthcoming marriage of the participants. 











ACKEY, ». A gorgeously caparisoned 

male with voluminous sideburns, who 
is suffering from a disease whose cardinal 
symptom is an almost inflexible stiffness of 
the joints. 


LADDER, n. A climbing device 
which either falls away or is jocularly 
removed after one has used it for 
reaching a high window ledge, with 
the result that one is always left sus- 
pended, as it were, in midair. 


LAME, adj. The chronic physical 
condition of all beggars and the ~ 
younger brothers of virtuous working girls. 


LAMP, n. The first thing 
to be broken during a 
fracas in a Western saloon, 
the room thus being im- 
mediately thrown into 
darkness so that the pistol shots will 
appear like spurts of fire. 


LAPEL, ». That part of the male coat 
which is shaped like a pelican’s wing, and 
whose point is so long that it can be seen 
from the rear projecting above the collar- 
bone like a miniature church steeple. 


LEG, n. The decorative element in 
motion-picture art. 


LIBERTY, ». That which the falsely 
accused Soto receives in the final reel 

of a picture, and which he celebrates by 
immediately enslaving himself with the 
bonds of matrimony. 


LICENSE, n. A permit issued to a picture 
by a clique of moralists, as a guarantee of 
its complete innocuity, A certificate of 
good behaviour, attesting to a picture’s 
prudery and hypocrisy. 


LIFE, ». An elaborate and complex com- 
bination of activities and impulses, whose 
one great fundamental purpose is to bring 
about a chaste caress between two insipid 
young persons silhouetted against a crepus- 
cular sky-line. 


LILY, ». A symbolic flower 
which motion picture producers 
are continually endeavoring to 


gild. 
LINGERIE, ». (1) The prin- 


cipal property used in the per- 
fumed boudoir photoplays of 
Cecil deMille. (2) That which 


put the gloria in Swanson. 


Litt i tit 

















LION, ». A senile and 
decrepit beast which al- 
ways seems to be on the 
verge of a complete 
physical breakdown, and 
which reveals the utmost 
indifference and ennui to- 
ward the exquisitely 
manicured Christian mar- 
tyrs who are thrown to it. 


LIVERY, ». A drum-major’s full-dress 
uniform with epaulettes and gold braid, 
worn by butlers of the Four Hundred. 





LOCKET, . A trinket discovered about 
a virtuous young lady’s neck and contain- 
ing a photograph which conclusively proves 
—to the utter amazement of both parties— 
that the wearer’s real name is not La Tour 
but Schwartz, and that she is no other than 
the finder’s own flesh and blood. 


LORGNETTE, ». An instrument through 
which society matrons haughtily inspect all 
persons presented to them, before acknowl- 
edging the introduction. 


LOVE, . The /eit-motif of all motion- 


picture dramas. 


ACKINAW, 2. An article of clothing 
apparently made compulsory by law 
in the far North. 


MAGNATE, ». A middle-aged gentleman 
with a square jaw, who shakes his index 
finger belligerently under the nose of every 
person with whom he converses. 


MAID, n. An ex-Follies girl who wears 
sheer silk stockings, satin pumps, and a 
Paquin model dress of black taffeta sur- 
mounted by an expensive lace ¢ad/ier. 


MAJORITY, . A supposedly powerful 
and dangerous hydra-headed monster with 
the mind of a moron and the taste of a 
Hottentot, whose supposititious pruderies 
and sentimentalities govern the products of 
the cinema. This monster is held in con- 
stant dread by picture producers, who con- 
tinually strive to placate it with fatuous 
flattery, and to cater to its appetite by 
feeding it stupidities seasoned with moral- 
istic object lessons. 


MANICURE, n. A bit of personal beauti- 
fication resulting in the finger-nails being 
sharpened into stilettoes and polished into 
mirrors. The prime essential in the toilettes 
of waitresses, tenement landladies, cow- 
boys, island castaways, detectives, house 
maids, chauffeurs, simple rustic lasses, and 
burglars. 


MINISTER, ». A simple-minded person 
with a bland countenance, who buttons his 
collar behind and always sits stiffly erect 
with his fingertips together. 


MIRROR, n. A piece of glass treated with 
quicksilver, in which the harassed heroine, 
while seated at her dressing-table, sees the 


villain stealthily enter the room through 
the door behind her. 


MONOGRAM, 2». An elaborate scroil- 
design of one’s initials, worn by society men 
on their belt buckles, handkerchiefs, cuff 
links, shirt sleeves and watch fobs. 


MORTGAGE, n. A lien against a poor 
widow’s home, which is always overdue. 


MOTHER, n. An aged and decrepit white- 
haired woman of about ninety, suffering 
from constitutional lachrymosity. 


MOUSTACHE, 2. A hirsute 
growth on the upper lip, 
denoting immorality and vil- 
lainy. 

(To be continued) 
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Kodak brings your vacation back 


All the fun you’ve had—all the friends you’ve made— 


your vacation story told in split seconds, with a Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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TO PREVENT SUNBURN 
Use Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream before and after exposure; 
also morning and night to keep the 
skin soft. If the skin is inflamed 
and sore, do wot rzé it, but moisten 
a piece of soft linen or absorbent 
cotton with the Cream and lay it on 
the skin for a half hour or longer; 
repeat until relieved. It will quickly 
cool the burned surface and prevent 
blistering or peeling. 


WONDERFUL BASE FOR 
FACE POWDER. The liquid 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is now used for this purpose with 
marvelous success. Moisten the skin 
slightly with the cream; let it nearly 
dry, then dust on the powder, It 
will adhere to perfection. 


AS A MANICURING AID 
THIS CREAM softens the cuticle, 
prevents soreness and preserves the 
lustre of the nails, 


AN AFTER-SHAVE COM- 
FORT. Every man who tries it is 
gratified by its quick action in scoth- 
ing, cooling and healing scrapes, 
sore spots and cuts. 





CThe Hinds Cre-Maids ~ 
Can bring to you 
Health and Beauty 
And Comfort true. 





N 


Copyright 1922, A. S. Hinds Co. 


Summer Days 


In summer places, on hills or sands, 
You'll find your complexion, your arms and hands 
Will need protection from wind and sun; 

Then let the Cre-Maids bring this one. 





Cool Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 

For mid-summer comfort reigns supreme; 
For no matter how “blowy” or hot the day, 
Sunburn and windburn it keeps away. 


You will find the Hinds 
Week-End Box especiaily 
convenient and useful now, 
as it contains those essentials 
for the comfort and attrac- 
tiveness of the face and 
hands. Trial size, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, 
Cold and Disappearing 
Cream, Soap, Tale and 
Face Powder. 50 cents. 


For “hiking” blisters, for bites and stings, 
An instant relief it always brings; 

Dust irritations soon disappear, 

Leaving your skin soft, smooth and clear. 


Constant use throughout summer days 
Try your dealer first. 
Write us if not 
easily obtainable, 


Is a healthful habit that always pays, 
And every outing a treat will seem 


If you take Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior Toilet 
Requisites, but if not obtainable, order from 
us. We send postpaid in the J. S. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 28, Portland, Me. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small sample 
for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 

























EAUTY is the empire of woman 
but a passing gleam of the mornin 
sgh if it is not cared for. 


t | iid ateliers he has ect every hed and tint 


fous reflects the natural complexion. There are eleven s 
et sd of rouge and eight tints of powder, the former prepared 
in compacte, the latter in compacte or powder form. Th 
proper combination of Dorin’s rouge and powder gives 
the exact complexion tint desired. 


Double Vanity Size 

You can learn of the softness and beautiful little booklet telling the 
beauty of Dorin’s preparations al- secret of correct blending. Be sure 
wine Dorin preparations, most without expense. Twenty-five to tell the color of your hair, eyes 
made especiall, for the cents will bring samples of the rouge and skin. so that the correct tints 
women of America, have Single Vanity Size and powder in compacie; ten cents, may be selected. Address your letter 
this label on the bottom of samples of the rouge and powder to F. R. Arnold & Co., 7-9 West 
every bor. Only Rouges in powder form; together with a 22nd Street, New York City. 

and Poudres that bear the 

name F. R. Arnold & Co., 


Without exception, my gen- 


New York, in addition to 
my own label, are genuinely 


& — Dorin df-Faris 


Paris, 26iéme mars, 1921 
Souges Compaele es Se zempores (Sa AHorine’ 
To be genuine, Dorin’s products made for the U. S. A. must always bear the name 
‘*F. R. ARNOLD & CO., Importers.’’ 


Insist that every box 
bear this label 





